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OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—Fellows 

and the Public are informed that the Offices and Collections of 

this Society will be CLOSED a the Month of AUGUST, on 
account of removal to the New ra, No. 1, Savile-row. 

By Order, H. W. BATES, Assistant Secretary. 

15, Whitehall-place. 


LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


The GENERAL, PUBLIC s are adinited EVERY WEEK-DAY 
XCEPT WEDNESDAY, P.M., On payment o of 
ONE SHILLING. On WEDNESDAYS ‘the price is HALF-A 


EASIDE.—WATFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
FOLKESTONE (near The Lees). 
Principal—Mr. J. W. ROBERTS. 


A = Education and liberal Treatment. Ron tothing, Fe: 
Paration for Examination and Commercial Pursuits. ighest 





HE INDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING SER- 
VICE.—UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

DEPARTMENT of CIVIL and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

The Classes in this hap ey provide for all the requirements of 
those who, having passed the Preliminary Examination, are about to 
quality themselves to pass the final Examination in the Professional 
Subjec 

The Government have pablicty: ‘Pledged themselves that a the — 
Examination, on which of A will depe: 
those Candidates who cae a e their professional nowloioe « a 
Institutions other than Cooper’s-! mire College shall be meg on a footing 

of perfect equality with those taught at that Col lege, so that the 
latter will have no special be Fa in the final competition. 

Students attending the Classes in the Faculty of Arts will receive 
instruction in all the subjects necessary for those who are preparing 
for future preliminary Examinations. 

Prospectuses, containing full information respecting the various 
Classes, may be ontined at the Office of the College. 

N ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

July 12th, 1871. 


NDERSON’S UNIVERSITY, GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Trustees invite Candidates for the Chair of NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOP HY, Vacant by the Appointment of Professor Herscuec to the 
Professorship of Experimental Philosophy in Durham University, in 
connexion with the New College of Physical Science at Newcastle. 

Applications to be lodged on or before the 26th of August with the 
Secretary, who will furnish information regarding the duties and terms 
of the Appointment. J. B. KIDSTON, Secretary. 

50, W. Regent-street, 

G lasgow, 20th July, 1871. 

Note.—The Trustees do not bind themselves to appoint any of the 
Applicants. 


ce of WINCHESTER. —SUBLIC MUSEUM 
and LIBRA 
The Office of CURATOR to the aere Tastitsion is VACANT, and 
the Committee are prepared to receive applications from persons ’ will- 
ing to accept the Appointment. 
he Salary is 52/. per annum, and at present bey are Sootnae 
found in the Museum, but = Committee do not guarantee to find 
Apartments after the first yea 
Sealed Sogeniens, merked * Curatorship of the Museum,” and 
accompanied with Testimonials, are to be sent to the undersigned, on 


or before the 26th inst. 
WALTER BAILEY, Town Clerk. 
Winchester, August 4, 1871. 


T. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL.— The MEDICAL 
) SESSION for 1871 and 1872, willCOMMENCE at the NEW 
HOSPITAL, on the Albert Embankment, Westminster Bridge fi) aE. 
on MONDAY, the 2nd October, 1871, on which occasion an INAU 
R AL ADDRESs will be delivered by Mr. LE GROS CLARK, at Two 
o'clock, after which the Distribution of Prizes will be made by Sir 
Francis Hicks, Treasurer. 

Gentlemen entering have the grtion of payin ng 401. for t! year, 
a similar sym for the second, 200. for t tite Baiea de and 101. or = suc- 
ceeding year; or, by paying 1051. at once, of becoming perpetual 
Students. 


PRIZES and APPOINTMENTS for the SESSION. 

First Year’s Students. Winter Prizes—20l.,15l.,and 102. Summer 
Prizes—151., 101., and 51. 

The WM. TITE SCHOLARSHIP, founded by Sir Wa. Tire, C.B., 
M.P., F.R.S., the proceeds of 1,0002. Consols, tenable for three years, is 
awarded every third year. 

Second Year’s Students. Winter Prizes—20l., 151., and 10l. Summer 
Priezea—151., 101., 51. The Dresserships, and the Clinical and Obstetric 
Clerkships. 

Third Year’s Students. Winter Priees—20l., 15l., and 102. Mr. Geo 
Vaughan’s Cheselden Medal. The Treasurer's Gold M 
Grainger Testimonial Prize. The Two House Physicianships. The 
Two House Surgeoncies. _ Resident Accoucheurships. Two Medi- 
oy Registrarships, at a Salary of 401: each, or one at 80!., are awarded 

‘o Third and Fourth Years’ Students, according to merit.” 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Hon. Consulting Physicians—Dr. Barker and Dr. J. Risdon Bennett. 
Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Cla on, Dr. Murchison, Dr. Barnes, 
Mr. Le Gros Clerk, Mr. Simon, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. Croft, Mr. 
Liebreich, Dr. Stone, Dr. Ord, Dr. John yt = b rwoae, De. Gervis, 

Mr. MacCormac, Mr. Francis Mason, Mr. Hy. A 

















Medicine—Dr. Peacock and Dr. Murchison. 0 
Clark and Mr. Sydney Jones. General chia, Surperg Mr, Le G Phy. 
ao and Practical Physiology—Dr. Ord and Dr. John Harley. De- 
scriptive Baty, F — Mr. Francis Mason and Mr. W. W._W: affe. 
Anatomy in the L Room—A urers: Mr. f 
y Mr. ” William pve dy Chemistry and Practical Chemi: 

J. Bernays. Midwifery—Dr. Barnes. Physics and Natura Phi- 

A Stone. Materia Medica—Dr. Clapton. Forensic Medici: 
and te gg Stone and Dr. Gervis. Comparative Anatomy— 
C. Stewart. Ophthalmic Surgery—Mr. Liebreich. ‘Botany—Die Wale 
Hicks, Pathelooieal Seen Thudichum. Dental _Surgery— 
Mr. J. pf Elliott. Demonstrations Morbid Anatomy— Dr. Payne. 
Mental Diseases—Dr. Wm. Rhys. Ww ‘lliame. Geographical Distribution 
of Diseases in England and Walea—Mr. A. Fler 7" 3 


PEACOC 
R. G. WHITFIELD, sedical Secretary. 
Ent and for information relating to Prizes 
and all other ie apply to Mr. Wuitrietp, Medical Secretary, 
The Manor House, St. Thomas’ 's . Hospital, Newington, Surrey, 8.E. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL a 
—Founded under the auspices of the late Richard 
M.P., and inaugurated 10th July, 1867, by H.R.H. the a of nae eis: 
Principal—Dr. L, SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., late Rector of the 
High School, Edinburg! 
Vice-Principal—M. 8. FORSTER, B.A. B. a L., late Scholar of 
Th £ this College 1st ae > edacation of th of the hizhest ord 

e aim of e is to afford an educa’ e . 
harmonizing with - its and apie of the Mfettered by tra: 
is Untett in the ‘older 


ditional usages, this Goltege, whi w 
igns a a TL Te rene in its ae to sy) 
ern Languages an 











institutions, 
| importance in our time, viz., Modern 
atu 
The AUTUMN TERM will COMM 
me. Wt, ENCE on MONDAY, 18th 
Py a el for admission should bes dd 
International 


ie Secretary of the ti ie 
College, Spring Grove, near Isleworth, orth, Middisess. tia = ‘ee 








Lpxeon ENTERNATIONAS EXHIBITION 


The GENERAL RULES for y* 5 Echibition of Selected Specimens 
of all varieties of FINE and DECORATIVE ART, with Scientific 
a and the , a Fay w ae Cotton, Musical 
Instruments, ein sas , and Printing, with their Mac! inery, may now be 
had of the Attendants in the present year’s Exhibition, and by letter 
addressed to the Secretary.—Offices, 3, Royal Albert Hall, Kensington. 


EWELLERY in the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1872.—The TRADES interested in JEWEL- 
LERY and its MACHINERY—Selected Specimens of which will be 
exhibited in 1872—may obtain the General Rules at the present trent 
Exhibition, or by written application to the Secretary.— Offices, yal 
Albert Hall, Kensington. 








(ROVE PARK PREPARATORY SCHOO hui 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 28, Grove Park. 
ducted by Mrs. TAYLOR. For terms, apply as above. 


N RS. BAYNES and her SISTERS, the Misses 
BEARD, late of Denmark Hill, are per resid 

House, in the favourite suburb of HA ne piis 

ASSEMBLE on September 7th.—Mount View, y Greenbill, Ham 


PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.— MATRON 

and bt ey ~ ha —A LADY, who has b 
practical experience, desires to make another ENGAGEMENT, where where 
active and energetic services would be U jonable 
testimonials.—Address E. A., Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester-square, W.C. 














OTTON in the INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION of we. —TRADES interested in COTTON and its 
MACHINERY-—Selected Specimens of which will be exhibited in 1872 
—may obtain the Sn Rules at the present year’s Exhibition, or At 
pee lng application to the Secretary.—Offices, Royal Albert 


BIVATS PUPILS in weer LONDON. —A 
Public School Man and Gradua’ the 
of Oxford ; late Scholar of Oriel, and Pitoval Eshibitioner ot AY Govern- 





ment School of Mines, RECEIV at h 
nein, bee Mathematics, Physical and Mental Science.—Address 
Rev. B.A., 23, Great Marlborough-street, W. 





RINTING, PAPER, and STATIONERY in 
the INTERNA “ag JEXHIBI TION of _1872—TRADES 
terested in PRINTING, a ER, and STATIONERY, and their 
MACHINERY Selected i of which will be exhibited in 
1872—may obtain the wal Rules at the a year’s Exhibition, 
- by — application to the Secretary.—Offices, Royal Albert Hall, 
ensin, 


\ USICAL INSTRUMENTS in the INTER- 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1872—TRADES interested in 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS—Selected Specimens of which will be 
exhibited in eter obtain the General Rules at the present year’s 
Exhibition, or by itten application to the Secretary. — Offices, 
Royal Albert Hall, onuinaben™ 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—Pro- 
SPECTUSES, either of the DAY or EVENING CLASSES, will 
be forwarded free, on application, 


MA4tvVEBN COLLEG E, 
4 clans 


The THIRD TERM will begin on WEDNESDAY, September 20. 
Terms of TUITION and BOARD, 90. per annum. 

For Clergymen’s Sons after Examination, 801. 

Three Typo worth 801. per annum, for one or two years, to be 


For details, apply to the ‘Secretary. 














M ATHEMATICS and PHYSICS.—Mr. F. Hume 
4 Gales, B.A., late Junior Student of Christ Church Patera. 

Classman in Mathematics and Natural Science, RECEIV 
FEW PUPILS in a Country Home, an Bre pares them for ths Tar 
versities and the Scientific fessions.—For terms an 4 erteer parti- 
culars apply to Mr. F. H. Tatzot, Elmore, Newbury, Be 


DUCATION.—A CLERGYMAN desires to 

receive One or Two Young Gentlemen as COMPANION PUPILS 
to another now with him. Healthful locality ; nice neigh ood. 
Careful preparation for Professional or Commercial life. T vg strictly 
moderate.—Address Mr. Denennam, 73, Ship-street, Brighton. 


AX OXFORD GRADUATE, Chaplain of a 
benutital Town in South Germany, assisted bya 

man and by German and French Frefespers. receives Four P 

References to the Rev, C. J. Vavenan, aster of Ses ‘em 

and others.—For particulars address ieee Woodlands, N rth Hill, 

Highgate, London, N.W. 


CLERGYMAN’S WIDOW wishes to recom- 
mend a GERMAN 1ART. of a noble Benily by By 
having resided man ny Fa in England ,and having hi 
rience in Tuition, desirous of rece into her oe nfarteble home, 











— AD tatreet tiou, i coladine fa 7. t Eng erengh. and German, 
nstructiou, including fluen 

60 guineas, First-class Music Dra’ extra. cul 

address N. V. 8., Post-office, Stounbriace miscveemens 





OLLEGE, REGENT’S PARK. 
President—J OSEPH ANGUS, D.D. 

The next Session will begin on MONDAY, October 2nd, Applications 
for yi or from Lay Students, to be addressed to the 
President, at the Colleg 

HAVELOCK SCHOLARSHIPS. — There is a Vacancy in these 
Scholarships fora Christian Young Man intending to enter the Indian 

Civil Service. He must have Matriculated in the University of London, 
or be ready to Matriculate next July. 


E HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Sovutsampton. 
—NEXT TERM oo ya September 18. Three Exhibitions. 
ing Free Education, on mable in the Departments of General 
Fienktare and ne, of Preliminary Medical Education, or of 
Engineering and Technical Science, will be open to New Students. 
Special preparation for the Indian Engineerin, 
grap ob Examinations, and for University of Lon ion Degrees.—Ad 
he PRinciPau. 








(AMBRIDGE HOUSE, Albert-terrace, Douatas, 
ISLE OF MAN, 
kal LADIES receive a few PU PILS to men for the Girls’ Cam- 
bridge Examinations. They offer the following advantages: Resi- 
lence, a e airy house in a quiet sea-side town, every domestic 
comfort ; the hours of work, rest, and recreation so alterna’ 
ensure health with diligent study. Experience: the elder has ired 


ITERARY. — MSS. — Novels of originality and 
talent, and other Works of General Literature, &c., can be 
FORWARDED for INSPECTION, and, if suitable, will be placed in 
achannel for PUBLICATION 
Terms on application to the Exouisn Lirerary Socrery, 17, York- 
place, Baker-street, W. 


O COUNTRY EDITORS.—A well-known and 
fiperieneet WRITER of SERIAL TALES wishes rey EN- 
GAGEMENT on a Country Paper. Terms moderate.—Vrca, 4, 
ley-road, New Wandsworth, Surrey. 


HE PRESS.—The Advertiser, who has had twenty 
Rt wed ears’ experience of Journalism, desires an Appointment as 
EDITOR of a DAILY, or Editor and Manager of a Weekly Paper. 
References on application.—Address Epitor, care of Mr. G. Street, 30, 
Cornhill, London. 


HE PRESS.—A Gentleman of ability, possessing 
such litera reife and goagtionl bnotodes as best quality fora 


tig duties 2 on Bare ¢ Hf 

iste bios al penne” varied Ate seeks . RE-ENGAG MENT 
ITOR, Assistant-Editor, Sub-Editor, and Reporter, or Sub- 

Haitor and Reader. References to Gentlemen of position and influ- 

ence.—ExperiEnce, 40, High-street, Guildford. 














considerable reputation as a Teacher, the younger has two of 
the Examinations with credit. References to Parents of present and 
7: a age 3 oe English, French, and Latin, 48 Guineas. 
4--- n advance. No extras. No School Bills. 
Povile s ovine icons me pay their own Laundry Expenses. 
PUPILS RE-ASSEMBLE August 9th. 
Vacations at Midsummer and Christmas only. 


TAPES COLLEGE, DUFFIELD HOUSE, 
LOWER NORWOO Surrey. 

The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE (D.V.) the 18th of Sep- 
tember. Fees, inclusive, 65, 80, and 100 saan. 2 according to Masters 
the latter embraces Rid iding Lessons, and Season Ticket for Crystal 
Palace.—Address Mrs. or Miss Ricuanpson, as above. 








EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 48 and 49, 
BEDFORD-SQUARE. Founded 1849. Incorporated 1869. 

The SESSION 1871-72 will BEGIN THURSDAY, OCT. 12. 

Two ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS, giving Free Admission for two 





HE PRESS. — A Gentleman of position on the 
Lana | Deily Press, practi — ycongninte’ with oe —_ De- 
partmen' ota ws) best possi’ 
desires to form an GDITORTAL Connexion with a respectable Paso, 
in which he might acquire a Share or other ent interest. ° 
ment need not be immediate.—Address D, A. O., care of Adams & 
rancis, 59, Fleet-street. 





BESS. —A Gentioman, possessin unexceptionable 
timonials as to Li dtevary Aba Ability, noe Mowe to Contribute 
LEADING ARTICLES end L LETT to Country Jour- 
nals. Advertiser is on_the London ak jd Junius, Mitchell 
& Co., Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.—A 
first-class BUSINESS in the City for DISPOSAL. It has been 
established and successfully ed on for about 30 years, and is 
situated in one of the — thoroughfares, near to the Royal 
Exchange and Bank. . & year. The shop 
e trade is open to grea’ 








years to Five <Aeanes, will be OPEN for Competition, by 
e beginning of NEXT OCTOBER. are d ay 

send their Names to the Secretary before Sentember Ist. rey tuses, 
with particulars of Scholarships, Frosting meg te the 
College. SANE MARTIN AU, Hon. See. 


108: CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL, conducted 
yy the Misses HITCHINS, 36, Queen’s-gardens, Hyde Park, W 
In addition to superior Governesses, lish and Foreign, Fourteen of 
the First Professors attend. 


The year of Study is divided into Terms. Arrangements are made 
to aS the Daughters of Parents residing Abroad to the Sea-side 
di the Summer Vacations.—The highest references are given. 














AWDON HOUSE, EAST END, FORTIS- 
GREEN, FINCHLEY.—The PUPILS of this Establishment 

will RE-ASSEMBLE on THURSDAY, August 31 
July 15th, 1871. HELEN TAYLOR. 





a extension. 
About 3,0002. Ek, —Ap} rply ta to Mr. Hotmes, pat and Valuer 
to the Trade, 664, Paternos iw. 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
LECTURES by GEORGE ST. CLAIR, F.G.S, &c. 
1. The Buried City of Jerusalem. 
2. Jerusalem Ressresed, ¢ es Moabite Stone, &c. 
3. The Rescue of Pal 
ae cuit ioe Sesnne Ihe i. males n has lectured 242 tim 

Fo the 20 Season he seeks | yy ay ky LR, Northern 
Counties and in Scotland.—Address G. St. Cuarr, . \ A » Seven 
Sisters’-road, N. ; or the Secretary, 9, Pall Mall East, 8. 


EGREES, M.A., Ph.D., &c.—The Foreign Secre- 
tary toa well-known University is willing to interest himself 
| Be, behalf @ aeniies Can eee te orlenerary Py other — ical 
nom: , THE For /ECRE- 

TARY, 10, St. Paul’s-road, Canonbury, London, — 
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EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 
RIGHTS, &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 
vately, by Mr. Howes, Valuer of Literary Property, and Valuer and 
Accountant to the Trade, 66a, Paternoster-row. 
ARE BOOKS.—The following to be Sold for 
highest offer, by letter, to G. LORENZI, Poste ac pam 
FLORENCE. The under-mentioned, on Sale, may he delivered to 
packed for England, at Goodban’s English Library, Florence :— 
POGGIO, Istoria Fiorentino, 1580. The celebrated Roscoe's copy. 
ROSETTA STONE, fac-simile, double faglio Plates, made for Society 
of ay ays ey Raper’s Description, Three Trans!ations, and 
Notes by Porson and others 
Caraffe di Carrarfa imitatione di Poeti Lirici, 1590. 
Andreini, Bravore del Capitano Spanento. 
Dolei Dignita de Consoli, Imperadori, e fatti de Romani, 1560. 
Breynii nimus Cognitarium Plantarum, gedani, 1678. 
TOLTORP’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Hesdleais 
and Modern, can be had, gratis and post free, for one penny 
stamp. ee Hotorr & Co., Booksellers, 7, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
t, W. 











ECOND-HAND BOOKS. — Just published, a 
C—O CATALOGUE of SEVERAL THOUSAND, Gratis.—Apply to 
Tuomas Mitvarp, 79, St. Paul’s- w ong: late of Newgate-street 
and Ludgate-hill. Books purch 














ECOND-HAND BOOKS. — Ries Seenewe of | 


tthe Classics—Literary Curiosities. A CATALOGUE, with Bib- 
liographical Notes 
ze Fircry, 439, Oxford-street, London, W. 


oO BOOKBU Y ERS.—Narratt & Bonn’s NEW 
CATALOGUE of Rare and Valuable Old Books in every Class of 
Literature, comprising all their recent purchases, is now ready, post 
free for one stamp. Libraries purchased. 
23, » Bedford street, Cov: ent- garden, w.c 





OVE’S NEW CATALOGUE of R ARE OLD 
ENGRAVINGS and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, sent. by 

post for — _ yeuny stamps.—81, Bunhill-row, London. Established 
above 60 yea: 


pong ENGRAVING. —Mr. Gm KS ‘begs respe ct- 
to announce his REMOVAL from Bedford-row to 11, 

KING" SROAD, BEDFORD-ROW, Gray’s Inn, W. C., London 
HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHON( OGRAP HY. 
—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; or Private Instruc 
tion given, penonelty or by post, for Il. 1s. the Complete Course of 

Lessons. Schools, Colleges, and Public Institutions attended. 

London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








TO TOURISTS VISITING THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 
BAte, the Queen of the West, a beautiful City, 


with beautiful Scenery. 

The GRAND PUMP-ROOM HOTEL, 
with every accommodation for Visitors. A magnificent Suite of Baths 
under the same roof, supplied from the far-famed mineral sj prings. 
Interesting drives to the Cheddar Cliffe, Wells Cathedral, Glastonbury 
and Longleat. Railways in close connexion with the finest parts of 
W iltshire, Gloucestershire, and Somersetshire. 

MISS HAWKESWORTH, Manager. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. —Collections to illus- 
WO trate * Lyell’s Elements of Geology,’ and facilitate the important 
study of Mineralogy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,00 
guineas ; also single pascisene of Minerals, Rocks. Fossils, and Recent 
Shells, Geological Maps, Hammers, all the recent publications, & 
of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand. —Pyteate 
instruction is lg in Geology and Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, F.G.S., 
149, Strand, W.C 


O SCIENTIFIC ‘GENTL .MEN ond soc IE- 

TIES, MANAGERS of MUSEUMS, and OTHERS 

For SALE, by PRIVATE TENDER, the whole of the Valuable 
COLLECTIONS of FOSSILS, MINERALS, and RECENT BRITISII 
and FOREIGN SHELLS, formed with great care, and ata consider- 
able expense, by the late W. A. PROVIS, ing F.G.S., of the Grange, 
Ellesmere, Salop. 

The Collections consist of several Thousand good Specimens, which 
are named and classified according to their age, genera, species, and 
localities. They are arranged in stand Glass Cases, and will be sold 
| areca or in three Lots, as Fossils, Minerals, and Shells, to suit 
Purchasers. 

The Collections can be seen, by appointment, on application to Mr. C. 
Parry, Auctioneer, Ellesmere, Salop, from whom Descriptive Circu- 
lars and further information may be obtained. 














Ganon HENRICO BELLI, Artist, C opyist to 

Her Majesty, begs to inform the Amateurs of Art, that, being 
obliged to go Abroad, he is Scstzous of DISPOSING OF (for a third of 
their value) several FANCY PICTURES of his own Composition ; 
also some Copies after Old Masters (peinted in Rome), as the ‘ Aurora,” 
* Cenci,’ * St. Michael,’ &c, after Guido, and others after Correggio 
Guercino, &., at_ prices varying from 21. to 40l.—172, Hampstead- road 
(four doors from Harrington-square), London, N.W. 





y ig ARTISTS and OTHERS.—A pretty Country 

Residence, with Pleasure Garden and Lawn, TO BE LET, FUR- 
NISHED. for a few Weeks, in the beautiful neighbourhood of 
GODALMING, on moderate terms. —Apply, by letter, to H. M. W., 
care of Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


O PRINTERS.—A First-Class JOBBING ona 
BOOK-WORK STEAM PRINTING OFFICE, established 19 

ears, for IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL, in the West-End of London. 
hree > memes and large quantity of Material. From 8002. to 1,000/. 
—* —Apply to Mr. Gou.penx, Trade Valuer, 13, Paternoster-row, 


os UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
reet, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
cording to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
mch, and German, ‘semanas #4 on SS Prospectuses, with 
List of New Publicati tions, gratis and post free. —*,* Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly redueed prices 
may also be had, free, on application.— Boorn’s, Cuurton’s, Hona- 
gon’s, and Saunners & Orey's United Libraries, 307, Kegent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


HE ST. JAMES’S LIBRARY COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 20, Marlborough-street, Regent-street, London, W. 
(near the Circus). New Company, established for the circulation of 
she Best Works in all Departments of Literature. A full supply of all 
~ m recent books. Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per annum.— 
a and Lists of Déots and Books gratis and post-free on 
application to the Librarian, 

















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


——— 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 

Autobiography of Lord Brougham—Balaustion’s Ad- 
venture, by Robert Browning—Fitegerald’s Account of the 
Kemble Family—Darwin’s Descent of Man— Essays, by 
R. H. Hutton— Diary of the Besieged Resident in Paris— 
Impressions of Greece, by Sir Thomas Wyse—Life of 
Bishop Berkeley, by Prof. Fraser—Memoir of Julian Fane 
—Tyndall’s Fragments of Seience—Life of Charles Young 
— Morelet’s Travels in Central America — Barnard’s 
Sketches of Life in Norway—Life on the Orange River, by 
John Mackenzie—The Playground of Europe, by Leslie 
Stephen—Bingham’s Journal of the Siege of Paris—Gled- 
stane’s Life of Whitefield—Conversations on War and 
Culture, by Arthur Helps—At Last, in the West Indies, 
by Canon Kingsley—The Martyrs and Apologists, by 
E. de Pressensé—Senior's Journals kept in France and 
Italy—Masson’s Milton, Vol. II.—Life of St. Francis de 
Sales—Lanfrey’s History of Napoleon I.—Dorner’s His- 
tory of Protestant Theology—Bishop Temples Rugby 
Sermons, New Series—Rogers’s Century of Scottish Life— 
Paris during the Siege, by an Oxford Graduate— 
Christianity and Positivism, by Dr. M‘Cosh—Life and 
Letters of William Bewick — The Nile without a 
Dragoman, by F. Eden—A Diary in Italy, by 
Frances Elliot—The Spiritual Order, by Thomas 
Evskine—Farrar’s Witness of History to Christ—Froude’s 
Short Studies, Second Series—Robinson’s Sub-tropical 
Garden—Ollivant’s Breeze from the Great Salt Lake— 
Forbes’s Experiences of the War—Lectures on the Atone- 
ment, by Dr. Barry—The Coming Race—Colonial Ad- 
by a University Man—Tyndall’s Hours of 
Exercise in the Alps—The Bible and Popular Theology, 
by G. Vance Smith—Proctor’s Light Science for Leisure 
Hours—Life of Dr. Cunningham—Macgillivray’s Life 
of St. Chrysostom—Moorland and Stream, by W. Barry 
—Wake-Robin, by John Burroughs — How to See 
Norway, by Capt. Campbell — Our Living Poets, 
by H. B. Forman—The Story of Hare Court — Life 
Theories, by Dr. Beale — Hatton's teminiscences of 
Mark Lemon— Barry's Russia — The Songstresses of 
Scotland—Maine’s Village Communities—John Morley’s 
Essays — Turkish Harems, by Mrs. Harvey — National 
Debts, by Dudley Baxter—Guinnard’s Captivity in Pata- 


ventures, 


gonia — Friendship’s Garland, by Matthew Arnold 
— Mojfat's Lifes Labours in South Africa — St. 
Francis of Assisi, by Mrs. Oliphant — Principles of 


Ecclesiastical Truth, by J. Baldwin Brown—The War 
Correspondence of the‘ Daily News’—Life of Hugh Miller, 
by Peter Bayne—The Fall of Metz, by G. T. Robinson— 
The Dialogues of Plato, by Prof. Jowett—Dean Alford’s 
Lessons of the War—Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan—Half- 
Hours in the Temple Church—Memoir of Bishop Cotton— 
Some Memorials of Bishop Hampden—TIona, by the Duke 
of Argyll—John Wesley, by Julia Wedgwood—Brevia— 
The Straits of Magellan, by R. O. Cunningham—The 
Land of Lorne, by Robert Buchanan—Novelists of the 
Eightec nth Ce ntury, by William Forsyth—Cle ment Marot, 
by Henry Morley—Essays, by J. W. Kaye—Thoughts on 
Health, by James Hinton. 

ALL THE BEST NOVELS OF THE SEASON, 

AND MANY OTHER RECENT WORKS, 


Lists of which will be sent on application. 





BOXES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS 


ARE FORWARDED DAILY 
TO FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One 
Subscription, and obtain a constant accession of the best New Books as 
they appear on liberal terms. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE'S SURPLUS CATALOGUE for AUGUST. 
New Edition, Now Ready, Postage Free on application. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation, and on Sale, at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, from 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross-street, Manchester, 
and from all Bocksellers in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LimTzp), 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LIBRARY COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 

Late Hookham’s Library.—108th Year. 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF 
SEPARATE WORKS IN EXISTENCE. 





THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


All the NEW BOOKS (English, French, Italian, an@ 
German) are placed freely in circ ulation in large numbers 
immediately they appear, and an ample supply is kept in 
readiness for Subscribers of all rates. 

SUBSCRIBERS of Two, Three and Four Guineas per annum 
are supplied on a specially liberal scale in the Country, and in 
London there is a Free Delivery and Exchange of Books within 
Three Miles from the Librery daily. 


CARRIAGE-FREE TERMS IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


Subscribers of Five Guineas the Year or Three Guineas the 
Half-Year obtain their Exchanges of Books upon these highly 
favourable terms, which, from the INCREASED NUMBER of 
VOLUMES allowed, are also very advantageous for Book Clubs 
in London as in the Country, or for two or three neighbours 
uniting in the same Subscription. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES and INSTITUTIONS are entitled to 
a discount of 10 per cent. 

NOTICE.—Booksellers are especially invited, in their own 
interest, to apply for the peculiarly favourable TRADE 
TERMS and Monthly Lists of Books of both Classes. 

New Subscriptions are entered Daily. 


BARGAINS IN MODERN BOOKS. 


Later Additions and further Reductions are to be found in 
the last Edition of the MONTHLY SALE CATALOGUE, con- 
taining more than Twelve Hundred different Works. 


The Bound Books are unique as Presents, and (as no profit is 
sought on the binding) they are also the most moderate in price. 


All Prospectuses of Terms and Lists of Books are posted free 
f 
THOMAS HOOKHAM, General Manager, 
15, OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


cITY OFFICE—29,  CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE and MUSWELL 


HILL ESTATE TONTINE. 











LEXANDRA P ALL AC E. — Notice to the 
ye Public. Intending Subscribers can obtain Free Passes ad- 
mitting to the Palace and Grounds on application to the Secretary, 
stating name and address. 

LEXANDRA P ALACE .— Arrangements will 

be made for an early opening of the Palace and Grounds to the 
Public, for completing the Railway into the Palace, as well as other 
Railway communication. 


LEXANDRA PAL ACE. The advantages to 
Subscribers of One Guinea and upwards, are fully detailed in 
the Prospectus, and Subscribers incur no liability, and must benefit. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—The inhabitants of 
the Metropolis, and of the North of London, should obtain the 
full Prospectus, which states the ms any advantages to Subseribers. 


— Art - Union. — 














LEXANDRA PALACE. 


5001. for a Guinea. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—Musical 


Concerts, &. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—This will be a 
Grand Institution of healthful recreation and elevating in- 
struction, combining the solid advantages of the South Kensington 
Museum with the lighter pleasures and pastimes of the Crystal Palace, 
at Sydenham. 


LEXANDRA PALACE and MUSWELL 
HILL ESTATE TONTINE.—Offices, 5 and 6, Great Winchester- 
street-buildings, London. 


HE ALEXANDRA PALACE and MUSWELL 
HILL ESTATE TONTINE, 
To terminate on the 30th June, 1886. 
Trustees. 
John Clutton, Esq., Whitehall-place. 
John Hackblot, Esq., Bolton-gardens. 
John Horatio Lloyd.” Esq, Inner Temple. 
The main features of this scheme may be said to be as follows:— __ 
The holder of a Tontine Certificate for one guinea or upwards will 
become entitled to— 
Free admissions to the Park on certain occasion 
A share in the Art-Unions, to be held once in every three years when 
arranged. 
To be re-imbursed 208. for each guinea subscribed, in the event of the 
life nominated dying before 1886 
Or a share in the realisation of the estate ir in 1886, which it is expected 
will very la exceed the amount pai 
Or, om hoes S aeflenes may at anyreme t be commuted for admissions 
to the Palace and Grounds. (An E Certificate includes all privileges. ) 
It being a * Trust,” Subscribers incur NO LIABILITY, and must 


Tf no issue is made, the Subscriptions will be returned in full. 
For further particulars, see Detailed Prospectus. 
Admissions to view the Palace can be obtained at the Offices of the 


street-buildings, 
Company, 5 and 6, Great Winchester- Os DIXON, “‘Meacelat?. 





Festivals, 
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4 
RINDISI MAIL ROUTE to EGY? PT, India, 
China, Australia, Rome vii Falconara, Naples vid Foggia. 
Shortest and cheapest route.—For through tickets 0] information 
apply to the South Italian Railway.—Agents, Lebeau & Co., 6, Billiter- 
street, London, E.C. 


O CAPITALISTS and INVESTORS. 
Dividends 5 and 10 to 20 per Cent. 
Read SHARP’S sNVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The AUGUST Number ready, 12 pages. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, INVESTORS, 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 


Messrs. SHARP & CO., Sharebrokers, 33, Poultry, London. 
Established 1952. Bankers—London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 








[peeenre! RES AT 5, 54 AND 6 PER CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 

The DIRECTORS are prepared to issue New DEBENTURES, to 
replace others falling due, viz. for One Year at 5 per cent.; for Three 
Years at 55 per cent.; and for Five Years at 6 per cent. per annum ; 
also for longer periods, on terms to be Shen at the Office of the 
Company. Rk. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad-street, E. C. 








Sales by Auction 


The Libraries of the late CHEVALIER BERNARDONI and 
of the late COMTE DE MARTIN, of Milan. 
MESSRS. 
~OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 


WO of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSD Ay August 10, ane Six Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARIES of the late CHEVALIER 
BERNARDONI and of the ete COMTE DE MARTIN, of Milan: 
comprising Rare and Curious Works, chiefly in French and Italian 
Literature, including important editions of Dante—a Set of Piranesi’s 
Works, and other Choice Books of Prints—Valuable Manuscripts— 
Specimens of Early Printers, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalognes may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of six stamps. 





A Valuable and Miscellaneous Collection of Greek, Roman, 
Saxon, English, Scotch, and Foreign Coins, in Gold, Silver, 
and Copper. 

MESSRS. 

GOTBREY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 

iN f Literary Property and Works illustrative of the Fine 

Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 

street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, August 18, and Three Following 

Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a Valuable and Miscellaneous COLLEC- 

TION of Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, and Foreign COINS, 

in Gold, Silver, and Copper. The Greek comprise some Specimens of 

the Bactrian Series, of the highest degree of rarity—Antiochus Theos, 
in Gold and Silver—Diodotus II. .in Gold—others in Silver, of muc 
interest and value—also some Greek Imperial Copper, several bein; 

Unpublished. Amongst the English will be found, in Gold, The Ange! 

of Richard ITI.—Milled Half-sovereign of Elizabeth—Broad of Crom- 

well—Proof Two Guinea, George 11.— Guineas, and Two-Sovereign 

Piece of George I1I.—a Set of the Coinage of George IV., and others. 

The Silver, in great variety, include, =o. of Mary— the Coins of 

Cromwell—Pattern Crowns of George IIL. &c. — Specimens of the 

Copper Series, Tokens, and others, in fine condition. A Variety of 





Foreign Coins, in Gold, and some interesting Dollars and_smaller 
Pieces in Silver- -English and Foreign Medals, in Silver and Bronze— 
Relic of Sir W. Seott, containing a Portion of the Poet’s Hair—some 


curious Antique Watches, together with some useful and well-made 
Cabinets. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of four st Amps. 





Lil wraries of the Rev. ‘Dr. CRAW “FOR D and other Collectors, 
including Valuable Works from the Collections of Renouard, 
A. Bertin, C. Nodier, Solur, Yemeniz, dc. 

MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 

WO of Literary Prope rty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- -street, 
Strand, W.C., on W EDNESDAY, August 23, and Four Following 

















ays, several important Collections of Books ; “comprising the Classical, 
Theseteat and Miscellaneous LIBRARY of the late Rev. Dr. 
CRAWFORD, Rector of Woodmansterne, Surrey—a large Collection of 
Works on Angling and other Rural Sports, the property of a well-known 
Gentleman Angler—the Library of a Gentleman, deceased—and Selec- 
tions of other Books, formerly in the posses<ion of celebrated Amateurs, 
including Renouard, A. Bertin, C. Nodier, Solar, Yemeniz, &c.; amongst 
which will be found, Bry, Nova Alphabeti Effictio—Annals of Treland, 
by the Four Masters, 7 vols. on large paper—Gregson’s Lancashire 
ragments—Audubon's splendid work on the Birds of America, ‘with 
coloured pls ates—La Fontaine, Contes et Nouvelles en Vers, 2 vols. » 

Fermiérs généraux edition—Sowerby’s English Botany, with 
Supplement, an o f finely coloured— and other Valuable 
Books in all Classes 2. 


May be viewed two days ye 
Post, on receipt of four stal amp 














to Sale, and Catalogues had; if by 





The Important pry Valuable Collection of Coins formed by 
Captain FREDERICK PARR. 
i" ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
MONDAY, August 14, and Following Day, the Important co LLEC- 
TION of COINS, in Gold, Silver, and € Copper, formed by Captain 
FREDERICK PARR (late H.M.3.), of the Hawthorns, Clevedon, 
Somersetshire ; comprising very fine and rare specimens of Orient 
Spanish, Portuguese, American, and other foreign Coins; also brilliant 
specimens of English, East Indian, Colonial, and Foreign Patterns and 
Proofs, mostly of the — Mint, English and Foreign Medals, expen- 
sively made € abinets, & 
poco stenal sent on receipt of six stamps. 





Collection of Antiquities and Works of Art. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON wil SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 2 cee, sq W.C., 
THURSDAY, August 17, a Collection of ANT IQUITIES we Wouks 
of ART; comprising scarce Fossils—Ezyptian, Etruscan, Roman, and 
other Pottery and Glass—Egyptian and Roman Mediaeval Curiosities— 
Coins—Point Lace—Jewellery * the last Century—Caleis of Edward 
the Fourth— Relics of the First Napoleon—Weapons, Headsman’s Axe 
—antique Furniture, &c. 
Ce atalogues sent on receipt: of two > stamps. 








Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Valuable Paintings. 


\ ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W 
MOND’ August 21, a COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, ‘Eni hish 
and Foreign Topography, Portraits, Etchings, &c.; also Water-Colour 
Drawings and valuable Paintings. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two stamps. 





Important Assemblage of Valuable Miscellaneous Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON wal SELL 
by AUCTION, at om House, 47, Leicester-sq 
WEDNESDAY, August 23, an Assemblage of Valuable ie MISGEL- 
ag aye PROPERTY, Decorative Furniture, handsome new Car- 
pom. dered — res; Works of Art, fine Bronzes, rare Old China, 
‘ancy Articles, odern Jewellery, Watches, Diamond and other 
Rings, Brooches. 


Goods can be received for this Sale until the 14th. 
Valuable Cellar of very Choice Wines. 


a ESSRS. PUTTICK & orm PSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester- W.C., 
THURSDAY, ‘August 24 24, a Cellar of ha CHOICE V INES, includ: 

ing several fine Ports of celebrated Vintages ; about 200 dozen of capi 
Sherry by the most esteemed shippers; c oice Madeira Wines, Clarets, 
Rhenish big includi Laabenheim, Liebfraumilch, &c., sparkling 
Raat Hock, and Moselle, of esteemed brands; fine old Brandy, 
few private Lots, lying in the cellars of the Auctioneers. 
Catalogues are preparing. 








Miscellaneous Music and Musical Instruments. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON — SELL 
pa UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester- 
FRIDAY, August 95, a Collection of MISCELLANEOUS eirU ste In 
all C ; also numerous and Valuable Musical Instruments, Piano- 
fortes, Harmoniums, Harps, Violins, Violoncellos, &c. 
Instruments can be received for this Sale until the 14th. 


Collection of Valuable Books. 
N ry PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W. 
MONDAY. go 28, and Following i s, a Collection of MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOuKS, including the Library of a Gentleman, and com- 
prising Works in all oe of Literature. 
Catalogues are preparing. 








EPPING, ESSEX. 
Choice Collection of English and Foreign Birds. 


R. GEORGE HINE has received instructions 
rom Mr. parey DOUBLEDAY, to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the COCK HOTEL, EPPING, on WEDN ‘ESDAY, the 23rd of August, 
at 1 for 2 o'clock, ‘punctually, the CO ai ON formed by Mr. 
DOUBLED. AY, which comprise 540 SPECI MENS in 288 CASES, ina 
capital state of preservation, and containing many rare Specimens; 
among them being a fine Snowy Owl, from Shetland—fine Specimens 
of the Honey Buzzard, Gos Hawk, Rough- legged Buzzard, Kite, Marsh 
Harrier, Montague’s "Harrier, Hen Harrier, Red- crested Pochards, 
Grey Lag Goose, ie Duck, Nyroca Duck, Spoonbill, &c. A Mag- 
nificent Case of HUMMING BIRDS, containing about 70 Species, 
and 160 Specimens, all in “4 most beautiful state of preservation ; 
among them are many rare Species, rare and splendid 
Comet-tailed Humming- Bird, the Blue Comet: tailed ditto, the Long- 
beaker Jie the Horned ditto, &. Three LARGE CASES of 
EXOTIC BIRDS, from different parts of the World, Also a splendid 
Pair of Autlers of the Moose Deer; a few Fossil Shells and Minerals ; 
and other Curiosities. 
he Auctioneer has every fid in ding this fine Col- 
lection to the Public, as no one can view them without being struck 
with the natural position in which every pte se placed, and the great 
ones that must have been bestowed on every c 
he Train leaving Fenchurch-street at 12 10, and calling at inter- 
m3. ppaiens, will arrive at Epping in time for Sale. A Train will 
return at 6°45. 
May be viewed on morning of Sale, and Catalogues be had of Mr. 
poss eda: fy A. Legg, Printer; and of the Auctioneer, The Bury, 
pping, 











PpusBtic MONUMENTS and CHOICE of 
SCULPTORS.—See THE BUILDER of this Week, 4d., or by 
ost, 4id.—It also includes View and Plan of Barton's New Buildings, 
{anchester—Notes in Dresden—Doors and Doorways—The Census— 

Rent and Rating, &c.—1, York-street, W.C. ; and all Newsmen. 


CeAeeene’s JOURNAL.—40th YEAR. 


Contents of AUGUST Part.—Price 8d. 
My Friend Ching. In Four Parts. ; At oe | Reporters’ Table. 
Women-workers Abroad. The 
A Lame <= guaumaamee Scotch W hisky. 
Moseleka: An Enterprising MS. Hunter. 
An Old —. In Five Chapters. Fy Trichinz. 
Her Majesty's Body-guard. E 
Temple Bar. + the Walnuts and the 
—n of Feminine J: ournal- | Wine 





|The Month: Science and Arts. 
Eastern Dogs. | Five Pieces of Original Poetry. 
Sold by Booksellers, Newsvenders, and at Railway Stations. 





Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


KETCHES of ARTISTIC FURNITURE in the 
OLD ENGLISH STYLE. 
Col linson & Lock, 109, Fleet- street, E. c. 


EOLOGY of WEYMOUTH.—Isle of Portland ; 
ontaining Figures of the characteristic Fossils, Coast Sections, 
Geological Map of the District, and other Lilustrations ; with Infor- 
mation relating to the Natural History of the Coast. 
By R. MON, F.G.S. 
London: E. Stanford. Price 5s. 

“Tf there be any person who thinks that White's ‘ Selborne’ relates 
to a time and place so far off that there can be no truth in the book 
and who yet would like to try upon himself the study of some loca 
natural history on the spot of which it treats, and comparing it with 
the things themselves in situ. let him repair to Weymouth, and work 
and walk up and down its cliffs and valleys with Mr. Damon’s book in 
= —— .”?— Prof. Rolleston’s Presidential Address, British Associ- 
ation, 1870. 








Second Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo. price 68. 
HE GENESIS of the EARTH and of MAN; 
or, the History of Creation and the Antiquity and Races of 
Mankind rT on Biblical and other grounds. Edited by R. 8. 
POOLE, M.R.S.L., &c. 
‘*A work which deserves the attentive consideration of Biblical 
students, though we are far from endorsing all its opinions.” 
gee uarterly Review. 
Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 





New and Cheaper Edition, revised throughout, crown 8vo. price 68. 


HE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS and other 
DOCUMENTS relating to the HISTORY of C waaay. Trans- 
lated from the Originals = Greek, Latin, Syriac, &c., with Notes, 
Scripture Ref and P by B. HARRIS cow PER. 
“A convenient and ethalasty. edition.” > Spectato 
** Both the translation and the introduction are most praiseworthy. 
His general survey of the literature of the subject is is complete without 
being diffuse.”— Literary Churchman. 


Second Edition, revised throughout, price 78. 6d. 
N the POPULAR NAMES of BRITISH 


PLANTS ; being an Explanation of the Origin and Meaning of 
the Names of oar Indigenous and most commonly Cultivated Species, 
By R. C. ALEXANDER PRIOR, M.D., F.L.5., &e. 

Wi jitame & Norgate, ‘London and Edinburz th. 








“Learn the Latin language as you learned your mother tongue.” 
MITH’S IN DUCTIVE _LATIN COURSE 





teaches the Latin L ; that is. and 
scientifically, the Rules not 4 og stated, but developed by 
the Exercises. 


New Edition, pp. 270, price 2s. 6d. KEY, 3s. 
J. B. Bateman, 22, Paternoster-row. 





536 pp. demy 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, price 12s. 


RUTHS versus SHADOWS; or, the Real and 
the False. Intended mainly to pro eth I ‘ity of Science 
to Fathom the Mystery of Crestion. “oy F. R. \ WARING. sie 
London: John B. Day, Savoy- aa, Strand. 





MR. NEWBY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ECOLLECTIONS of JOHN ADOLPHUS. 


“A lively, readable book.”—Examine: 
“ Lovers of gossip will peruse it with satisfaction, ”"— Atheneum. 
** Plethoric of racy anecdotes and witt. Albion. 
“ Full of racy humour and amusing chit-c ate it Bell’s pommasr, 
** Few people will fail to be entertained es it.”"—Bury "Post 


NEW NOVELS. 


The MARKED MAN. By F. Trottore. Second 
Edition. (This day. 
“Jackson, the Irish man-servant, Old Wilson, the houseerpe, 
and the pert, faithful little Cockney factotum at the cottage, 
lifelike sketches, the truth of which we acknowledge with the oer 
pleasure, inasmuch as we believe that the true reason of much of the 
outcry against, the c character of domestic servants is to be found in the 
yeanaguness, fe and selfishness of the persons who employ 


“ By many degrees the best novel we have met with in the present 
season.”— Bell's Messenger. 

“ It will be read with avidity, ”— Liverpool Albion. 

** The best novel we have read for years.”—Record. 

“It is not alone equal to any novels that —y emanated from the 
pens of the clever family of the Trollopes, but is far su verior to the 
great bulk of fictions that have inundated the Sane of late 





, a 


HUGH. By the Author of ‘Annie Tain Beg 
JEREMIAH MOBBOB. By R. Luoyp. 7nis aay. 
LOVE or HATRED. By Fanyy Fisuer. 
SISTER MARTHA; or, a Romance of the Franco- 


Prussian Wars. 1 vol. 108. 6d. (Just ready. 
CLUMBER CHASE; or, Woman’s Riddle solved 

by a Royal Sphinx. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
ANNINA: a Novel. 1 vol. [Just ready. 





This day is published, price ls. 


HE ORIGINAL MS. of BURNS’S ‘TAM 
COP SHANTER’ and ‘THE LAMENT of MARY, QUEEN 


Reproduced by the Photo-Chromo-Lith Process. 
With an Introduction by MOY THOMAS, and a Glossary. 


London: Adams & {zane , 59, Fleet- » M - 
we nee 8. eet-street, E.C.; Menzies, Edin 


‘ 7 

OTICE. — THE PHOTO-CHROMO-LITH 

PROCESS. A new System of Photo and Chromo Lithography. 

By this Invention Copies of Original Drawin Engravings, Manu- 

script, Old Documents, Music, Plans, Lace, F tterns, &c., have been 

taken, the Size of the Original, and in an Enlarged and Reduced Form, 
—— the cost of the Engraver or ideaeakie Wenadaan has 


of S 





“The “ Photo-Chromo-Lith ” Process possesses the great otvantegs of 
accuracy in reproduction, being a fac-simile of the origina 
rapidity of execution, and economy with regard to cost, while Eke 
original copy is in no way damaged. The“ 1 cl Process 
is also applied to all kinds of Commercial Lithogra‘ 
E. J. Frascis, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E. C., om Specimens 
may we seen, and Prospectuses, containing Opinions of the Press, 
obtaine 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
4 MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign News- 
papers and Periodicals. 
*,* Terms for transacting business, and Lists of London Papers, to 
be had on application to 
Avamus & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 


4A. Charles Dickens. jun.—Advertisements for All the Fear Round 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd of each 
Month to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCTIETY’S PRO- 
CEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Apaws & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers 
IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
On the First of every Month, 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 


, SHAW: by Alphabetical and Tabular Arrangement.—Adver- 
tisements should be sent to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet street, a. Cc. 


OTICE _—The following Direct Agents for the 
Sale of the ATHEN-EUM Journal abroad have been 
appointed :— 





Paris o* .. N. Beviencer, Rue de Rivoli. 
Berlin .. ee A. AsHER & Co, 
- ot .. F. Scunerper & Co. 
Leipzig M. Dtrr, 
Vienna oe .. Gero tp & Co. 
Rome .. os J. SPITTHOEVER. 
Florence .. H. Lorscuer,. 
Geneva we H. Grora. 
St. Petersburg .. THE IMPERIAL Post OFFICE, 
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ANDLORDISM: in its Moral, Social, and 
Economic Relations. By BayeD SYME. Reprinted from the 
Westminster Review. Price One Shilling 
London: Trubner & Co. 


This day is published, price 3s. 


TRACT on the ADDITION of ELLIPTIC 
and HYPER-ELLIPTIC INTEGRALS. By MICHAEL 
ROBERTS, M.A., Erasmus Smith's Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Dublin. 
Dublin: Hodges, Foster & Co. London: Singha, Marshall & Co. 
Stationers’ Hall-court. 


ANG’S NEW TABLE of SEVEN-PLACE 
LOGARITHMS, extended to twice the usual length. Price 1. 1s. 
The revision of the second set of electro-plates having been finished, 
possessors of copies will be furnished, on application to the publishers 
or to the author, By a Postscript, containing a list of six errors dis- 
covered in the first issue. 
C. & E. Layton, 150, Fleet-street, London. 











Just published, in 3 Spe large post 8vo. vol. with 4 Etchings by 
aclise, R.A., cloth, 6s. 
CARLETON’ Ss "UW ) TRAITS and STORIES of 
the IRISH PEASANTRY. New_ Edition, with the Author's 
latest Corrections, an Introduction, and Explanatory Notes. 
*,* The Library Edition, with all the original Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, 158., may still be had 
London : William Tege, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. — 
HE LAW and SCIENCE of ANTIENT 
LIGHTS. By HOMERSHAM COX, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of ‘A Manual of the Differential Calculus,” ‘The Institutions 
of the English Government,’ &. Second Edition, greatly augmented 
Part L, is a Treatise on the Law of Antient Lights, and notices every 
important modern nae on the subject; Part Il. is illustrated by 
numerous Diagrams, and gives a method and tables by which the 
obscuration produced by structures, whatever their form or position, 
may be computed with the utmost facility. 8vo. pp. 136, price és. cloth, 


lettered. 
Henry Sweet, 3, Chancery-lane, Law Publisher. 


TRUBNER & CO0.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


i al 
The Musalmans of India: are they Bound in 


Conscience to Rebel against the Queen? By W. W. HUNTER, 
LL.D., of Her Majesty's Indian Civil Service, Author of ‘The 
Annals of Rural Bengal.’ In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. [Just ready. 


An Eastern Love Story. Kusa Jatakaya: 
a Buddhistic Legendary Poem ; with other Stories. By THOMAS 
STEELE, Ceylon Civil Service. Crown 8yo. pp. xii—260, 6. 


A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, from the 
Chinese. iy Ae BEAL, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; a Chap- 
lain mae Her Majesty's Fleet, Ac. A handsome 8vo. volume, pp. xiv 














Maha-Vira-Charita; or, the Adventures of 
the Great Hero, Rama. An Indian Drama, in Seven Acts. Trans- 
lated into English Prose, from the Sanskrit of Bhavabhiiti, by 
JOHN" PICKFORD, M.A. 1 vol. crown 8yo. pp. xx—172, 
cloth, 5a. 


The Wheel of the Law. Buddhism illustrated 
from Siamese Sources by the Modern Buddhist, a SH of Buddha, 
and an Account of the Phrabat. By HENRY ALABASTER, Esq., 
Interpreter of Her Majesty’s Consulate General iB ‘Siam. Demy 
8vo. pp. lx—324, handsomely bound in cloth, price 14s. 


A Dictionary of Modern Arabic. 
Arabic Dictionary. 2. Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-En; glish 

. By F. W. NEWMAN, Emeritus Professor of University 

ae London. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. pp. xvi, and 376—464, cloth, 


1. Anglo- 


Select Specimens of the Theatre of the 
HINDUS. By the late HORACE HAYMAN WILSON. Third 
corrected Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


A Chinese and English Dictionary. By the 
Rev. W. LOBSCHEID, Knight of the Order of Francis Joseph, 
ene gy several Scientific Societies. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. pp. 600, 
ound, 21. 838. 


Ollanta:'a Drama in the Quichna Language. 
Text, Translation, and Introduction. By CLEMENTS R. MARK- 
AM, F.R.G.S8. In 1 vol. crowr 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Jn the press. 


Handbook of the Administrations of the 
UNITED STATES ; comprising a Synopsis of the Leading Political 
Events in American’ History, from the Inauguration of Washing- 
ton to the Present ee Also a Record of Contemporaneous 
English History. wy DWARD G. TILLSTON. Feap. 8yo. 
pp. 222, cloth, price 4. 


The Bible: is it “The Word of God”? By 


THOMAS LUMISDEN STRANGE, late Judge of the High Court 
of Madras. Demy 8vo. pp. xii—381, cloth, 108. 6d, 


The Speaker’s Commentary: a Friendly 
Review. By THOMAS LUMISDEN STRANGE, late a Judge of 
the High Court of Madras, and Author of ‘The Bible: is it the 
Word of God? [Shortly. 


Ten Great Religions: an Essay on Compara- 
oh Thgoleey. By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. §8vo. pp. x— 
28, clo 


The Collected Works of Theodore Parker. 
Vol. 13. we oo AMERICANS. Crown 8yvo. pp. viii—236, 
clot 
Vol. 14. on from the WORLD of MATTER and the 
ORLD of MAN, Crown 8vo. pp. xx—w2, cloth, 6a. 
** VE. to the first 12 vols. are entitled to these 2 vols. at the 
ubs¢ cription price of 48. each. 


London: TRUBNER & CQ. 8 and 60, Paternoster-row. 








MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 
Now Ready, fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE; 


INCLUDING A TRANSCRIPT FROM EURIPIDES. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
Ssuru, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


POR errrmrmrmmrmm™™ 





Now Ready at all Libraries, 


1. The MEMBER for PARIS: a Tale of the Second Empire. 3 vols. 
2. BEHIND the VEIL. By the Author of ‘Six Months Hence,’ 


3 vols, 


3. The BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. By Hotme Lez. 


3 vols. 
SmirH, E.rper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Now Ready, price 2s. 6d. half roan, gilt top, 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER 


SCOTT. 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
Vit ABBOTSFORD NOTANDA. By Roserr Carrutuers, LL.D. 
Edited by W. CHAMBERS. 





Second Edition, Now Ready, in 1 vol. price 3s. 6d. 


FRANCE, its HISTORY and REVOLUTIONS. 


By W. CHAMBERS. 
W. & R. CuamsBers, London and Edinburgh. 


NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


nen 


Charles Reade’s New Novel. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Charles Reade. 


CuapmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





9 a 
3) vols. [This day. 


Cuida’s New Novel. 


FOLLE-FARINE. By Ouida. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


[This day. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘ The Gladiators.’ 


SARCHEDON: Legend of the Great Queen. 


MELVILLE, Author of ‘The Gladiators.’ 3 vols. 
CHAPMAN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


By G. J. Whyte 


(Ready. 





New Novel by the Author of ‘Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.’ 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of ‘Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.’ 





3 vols. (Ready. 
CHapMaN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
New Novel by Lady Wood. 
SEADRIFT. By Lady Wood. 3 vols. [Ready. 


CHarMaNn & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Mayne Reid’s New Novel. 
The LONE RANCHE: a Tale of the Staked Plain. By Captain 


MAYNE REID. 2 vols. [Ready. 
CHapmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 
FOR VERY LIFE. By Hamilton Marshall. 2 vols. [This day. 


CuapMAan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


in ITALY. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 


The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN By Frances 


ELLIOT. 2 vols. price 183, 





The EXPERIENCES of a PLANTER in the JUNGLES of 


MYSORE, By R. H. ELLIOT. 2 vols. with Illustrations, price 24s, 
CuapMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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CHEAP AND REVISED EDITION OF MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S 
COLLECTED POETICAL WORKS. 


Now Ready, Enlarged, feap. Svo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


THE POETRY OF CREATION. 


“A theme as sublime and stupendous as those themes which once occupied the us of a Milton and a Dante.”—Sun. 


“Mr. Michell’s try is of a high order, abounding in noble thoughts and delicate fancies ; the sentiments are lofty, the language fine, 
the image beautiful.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
ag The Poetry of Creation’ will, as it deserves, find as many admirers as readers.”—Observer. 
Just Published in this Series, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


FAMOUS WOMEN AND HEROES. 


London: Witt1am Tece, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


An Illustrated Monthly. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
No. 49, for AUGUST, Now Ready. 


*.* NOTICE.—In the September Number of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE will commence 
a New Story, entitled 


HOME, SWEET HOME; 


And in the October Number will appear the First Portion of a New Story, by James Grant, 
Author of ‘ The Romance of War, §c., entitled 


UNDER THE RED DRAGON. 





TINSLEY BROTH ERS’ 


N EW BOOKS. 


LETTERS on IN TERNA TI ONAL RELATIONS, 


before and during the War of 1870. By the TIMES CORRESPONDENT at Berlin. Reprinted, by permission, hen 
the Times, with considerable Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Fitzgerald, 


Author of ‘ The Life of David Garrick,’ &c. 2 vols. Svo. [Ready this day. 
OUR LIVING POETS. By H. Buxton | MOORLAND and STREAM. By W. Barry. 


FORMAN. 1 vol. crown 8yo. [Now ready. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Ready this day. 


The BATTLE of BERLIN. Price 6d. 





NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 


NOTICE —A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘The ROMANCE of WAR,’ 


ONLY AN ENSIGN. By James Grant, 


‘The Romatice of War,’ ‘Lady Wedderburne’s Wish,’ ‘UNDER THE RED DRAGON,’ &c. 


-Author of 


3 vols. [Ready this day. 


OLD AS THE HILLS. By Douglas Morey Ford. 


3 vols. 2 this day. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER,’ 


LADY JUDITH. By Justin M‘Carthy, Author of 


‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ &c. 3 vols. [Nearly ready. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL iy the AUTHOR of ‘GEOFFRY HAMLYN,’ 


OLD MARGARET. By Henry Kingsley, Author 


of ‘Ravenshoe,’ ‘Geoffry Hamlyn,’ &c. 2 vols. 
3 vols. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farjeon. 


NOT WOOED, BUT WON. Bythe Author | CLARA DELAMAINE. By Alex. Wm. 


of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. CUNNINGHAM. In3 vols. 


| “ Perbaps we have said enough about ‘Clara Delamaine’ to show 
SENTENCE ‘> by F ATE: a New Novel. By | that we highly commend it as a well-written tale.”—Graphic. 
1 vol. 


MY HEROINE: a New Stcry. FAIR PASSIONS. By the Hon. Mrs, 
FAMILY PRIDE. By the Author of ‘Olive Pea Sele 


Varcoe,’ ‘ Simple as a Dove,’ &c. 3 vols. FRE M : > 
MADAME LA MARQUISE. Bythe ~~ MARTIN EECRAND. - 


Author of ‘ Altogether Wrong,’ &c. 3 vols. _ ¥- 


HARRY DISNEY: an Autobiography. | FAIRLY WON; or, the Heiress of Ender- 


Edited by ATHOLL DE WALDEN. 3 vols. leigh. Py H.8. E. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


SUNDERED LIVES. By Wybert Reeve, Author 


of the Comedies ‘Won at Last,’ ‘ Not so Bad after All,’ &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


The PRUSSIAN SPY. By V. Valmont. 2 vols. 


[Ready this day. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





NEW WORKS. 


—~>—_ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE.’ 
I diately will be p in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE.’ 


“The author is anonymous ; but, whoever he is, his name is genius.” 
TUustrated Times. 


hliehed 








BY THE LATE REV. T. T. LYNCH. 
Immediately will be published, post 8yo. 


SERMONS FOR MY CURATES. 


By the late Rev. T. T. LYNCH. 
Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL COX. 





BY THE MASTER OF THE TEMPLE. 
Immediately will be published, small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SUNDAYS IN THE TEMPLE. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ DOROTHY FOX.’ 
diately will be published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
HOW IT ALL HAPPENED, 
And other Stories. 
By Mrs. PARR, Author of ‘ Dorothy Fox.’ 








EXPERIENCES IN THE TOWER HAMLETS. 


I diately will be published, a Third and Popular Edition, 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo. of 


EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE; 


Being Experiences in the Tower Hamlets. 





“This book is ‘ the voice of one crying in the Wilderness,’ a trans- 
lation, true and forcible, of the mute appeal of many thousand lives. 
We hope a large circle of readers will study and profit by these reminis- 
cences of the Tower Hamlets.”—Atheneum. 

“We could not easily exhaust all the thoughts suggested by this 
interesting and valuable book.”—Spectator. 

“* Mere extracts cannot exhibit the varied interest of a book like this. 
Each chapter has its own charms; each character plays a principal 
part. We may legislate, and we may reform, but these earnest, hard- 
working curates are the real reformers, and the episodes in an 
obscure life of one of these are worth all the highly-coloured romances 
which now form the current literature of the idle and the , - 

Sta 4 





BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


FAUST: A TRAGEDY. 
By JOHANN WOLFGANG von GOETHE. 
Translated in the Original Metres, by BAYARD TAYLOR. 
Vol. I. post 8vo. 128. 


“This translation, begun twenty years ago, has evidently been a 
labour of love. Mr. Taylor has by no means sought to evade any difti- 
culties. He has neither stooped to prose nor used arbitrary forms of 
verse, but has endeavoured to preserve at once both the meaning and 
the metres of the original. None can doubt that this is the true artistic 
form of translation for poetry........No scanty specimens culled here 
and there could give a fair impression of the translator’s merits. Care- 
ful and conscientious work is seen everywhere, and the errors of former 
translations have been well corrected.”—Atheneum. 


*,* Vol. II., completing the Work, will be ready in a few days. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GINX’S BABY.’ 
I diately will be published, sewed, Js. 


THE COLONIES AND IMPERIAL 
UNITY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ GINX’S BABY.’ 





Now ready, post 8vo. 16s. 


The COOLIE: his Rights and Wrongs 


Notes of a Journey to British Guiana; with a Review of the 
System, and of the Recent Commission of Inquiry. 





BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Now ready, New Edition, crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘STONE EDGE.’ 
Now ready, crown 8yo. 69. 


FERNYHURST COURT: 


An Every-day Story. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘STONE EDGE,’ 


Srrauan & Co, Ludgate-hill, 
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Messrs. RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 





NEW STORY BY FATHER IGNATIUS. 


Immediately, in i vol. crown 8vo. 


LEONARD MORRIS; 


Or, the Benedictine Novice. 


By the Rev. FATHER IGNATIUS, 0.5.B. 





Next week, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


SHUT UP IN PARIS DURING 
‘THE SIEGE. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 





“This is indeed a seasonable book, for it illustrates so vividly the 
; character and condition of Paris, that all that has since happened 
4 is a mere fulfilment of the ineyitable. Read by the explanations and | 
4 representations of Trochu, Thiers, and others, it is most interesting. It 
is clever and vivid, and written in an excellent spirit.” 





Now ready, in 2 vols. crown Svo. 21s. 


THE 
ADVENTURES OF TWO ENGLISH 
LADIES 


DURING THE WAR OF 1870-1. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo. 103. 6d. 


A VINDICATION of LADY BYRON. 





Now ready, in crown 8yo. 78. 6d. 


PICTURES of PARIS, under SIEGE 
AND IN CIVIL WAR. 


By an AMERICAN LADY. 





At all Booksellers’, in large crown S8vo. 108. 6d. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1870-1. | 


Reprinted, by Permission, from the Times. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





|" 
——e | 


The AGENT of BROOME WARREN, | | 


3 vols. 


Mr. T. A TROLL 


ABBEY.’ 3 vols. 


Mr. SHERIDAN LE FAWNU 


‘CHRONICLES of GULDEN FRIARS.’ 3 yols. 


SISTER MAY. 


Insect Queen.’ 3 vols. 


Mrs. MACQUOID'S 


vols. 


MISS AUSTEN'S ‘LADY SUSAN and 


the WATSONS.’ Crown 8vo. 63. 





By the Author of 


‘ROOKSTONE, 3 





RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





OPES ‘DURNTON | 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—@—— 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of COUNT 


BEUGNOT, Minister of State under NAPOLEON I. Edited from 

the French, by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘The Heir 

of Redclyffe,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 

“Count Beugnot’s own personal story is quite as interesting as that 
of the nation in which he counted for something under every régime. 
His autobiographical memoirs are more lively than any French stories 
of his contempor aries recently published. In interest they surpass 
Augeard’s ‘ Mémoires Sécrets.’ Count Beugnot’s Memoirs, in short, 
are more attractive than those of Malouet. The illustrations of life 
and manners which they contain are by far the most amusing portions 
of, this ameding boo! Atheneum. 

"his book is very interesting. The author of ‘The Heir of Red- 
clyffe’ has done another service to English readers by giving us these 
handsome volumes, which are full of the sort of history that is more 
romantic than romance, and which throw a flood of light on persons 
and things whose memory the world can never let die.”—Standard. 


LIFE and LETTERS of WILLIAM 


7 WICK, the ARTIST. Edited by THOMAS LANDSEER, 
RA. 3 vols, large post, with Portrait, 24s. 

ae interest for general readers of this ‘ Life and Letters’ is 
derived almost entirely from anecdotes of men of mark with whom the 
artist associated, and of which it contains a very large and amusing 
store. His fellow-pupil and old friend, Mr. T. Landseer, the famous 
engraver, has put the materials before us together with much skill and 
a great deal of genial tact. The literary sketches which Bewick made 
° azlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg. « Jeffrey, Maturin, and 
others, are extremely briglit, apt, and clear. "—Ahenaum. 


MY EXPERIENCES of the WAR be- 
tween FRANCE and GERMANY. By ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
one of the Special Correspondents of the Daily News. 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 

“Mr. Forbes’s book is an extremely valuable contribution to the 
literature of the war.”—Atheneum. 


VOLS. III. and IV. of 
HER MAJESTY’S TOWER, by W. 


HEPWORTH DIXON, DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMIS- 
SION tothe QUEEN, completing the Work. THIRD EDITION, 
“ Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work.”— Times. 


% 
TURKISH HAREMS and CIRCAS- 
SIAN HOMES. By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell Bury. Second 
Edition, 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, 15s. 
“Mrs. Harvey’s book gives us an account of one of the most de- 
lightful and romantic voyages that ever was made’’— Times. 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT 


in PARIS. Reprinted from the Daily News, with several New 
Letters and Preface. SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 8vo. lis. 


The LADYE SHAKERLEY ; being the 


: 0 f the Life of a Good and Noble Weesan: a Cheshire Story. 
ay “ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. Second Edition. 6s. 


SADTIL AD Wow ‘ 
POPULAR NOVELS. 
SQUIRE ARDEN. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

Author of ‘CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD.’ 3 vols. 

**Mrs. Oliphant’s new book will not diminish her already estab] 

reputation. t possesses most of the characteristics of a es: 
nove Tl e plot is interesting and well managed, the scene well laid, 
and the characters various and forcibly describ ed.” —Atheneum 

rs. Oliph ant has a place of her own among the best novelists of 


the day. She poe up the reader’s interest from the first page to the 
last. ‘Squire Arden’ is very clever.”—Examiner. 


MAL vi IN A. By H. Sutherland 


“ We regard * M: stvinns? as one of the best and most attractive oe els 
of the season. Its interest, its story, and its treatment are all g 
Sunday Tin nes. 


SUN and SHADE. By the Author of 


*URSULA’S LOVE STORY,’ &. 3 vols. 








The HOUSE of PERCIVAL. By the 


Rey. JOHN C. BOYCE, M.A. Oxon. 3 vols. 


ARTISTE. e, Maria M. Grant. 3 vols. 


5 Se e a in the hero and heroine is cleverly sustained. The 
t thenceum. 






ae healthy in tone, 
* Artiste’ ranks with the 





ul ellen 
adm rable in style, of 1 anmistakable p. wer. 
best novels of the day.”—Jnverness Courier. 


| RESTORED. By the Author of ‘Son 


and i HEIR,’ &e. 38 vols. 
lent b ok.” 









ais admirable, the 
und so he ihe is the 
tale we feel that we 


“JAMES GORDON’S WIFE. 8 vols. 








—Gl 


llustrations of society are cleverly and spiritedly done.”—Post. 


|The NEXT GENERATION. By John 


FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 
Mr. Maguire’s clever book will well repay perusal.”— Times. 


|MAGGIE’S SECRET. 


CHARLOTTE PHILLPOTTS. 2 vols. 


| CHEAP EDITION of A BRAVE LADY. 


Vojeme af me RM of ‘JOHN HALIFA 


Price 5s. at. and Illustrated. 


[Just ready. 





‘* A very good novel, showing a tender sympathy with human nature, 


and permeated by a pure and noble spirit.”—Azaminer. 


resting novel, pleasantly written, refined in tone, and easy 
be. 


By Mary 


AX Forming the New 
HURST & BLACKETT'S ST ANDARD LIBRARY.” 





MR. MURRAY’S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


—~—— 


HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK— 


a FrReNcH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN. 16mo, 


HANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY, 
Ho.LLanD, BELGIuMm, PrusstA, and the RHINE To Swir- 
ZERLAND. Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY, Tur 


TyRoL, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, Styria, Hun- 
GARY, and the DANUBE, FROM ULM TO THE BLACK 
Sea. Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK — SWITZERLAND, Tue 


ALPs OF SAVOY AND PIEDMONT. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 





HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Normanpy, 
Brittany, THE FreENcH ALps, Daupuinf£, PROVENCE, 
and the PyrRENEES. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK—PARIS and ITS ENVI- 
RONS. Maps and Plans. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


*.* MURRAY’S LARGE PLAN OF PARIS. 33s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—CORSICA and SAR- 


DINIA. Maps. Post 8vo. 4s, 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN, Manprip, Tue 


CasTILes, THE BAsQuE PROVINCES, LEon, THE ASTU- 
RIAS, GALICIA, EsTREMADURA, ANDALUSIA, RONDA, 
GRANADA, MURCIA, VALENCIA, CATALONIA, ARAGON, 
NAVARRE, THE BALEARIC IsLANDs, &c. Maps. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 24s. 


HANDBOOK —PORTUGAL, Liszon, 


Porto, Cintra, Marra, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY, Prep- 


MONT, Nick, LOMBARDY, VENICE, PARMA, MovENa, 
and RomaGna. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY, Tvs- 
CANY, FLORENCE, Lucca, UMBRIA, THE MARCHES, and 
THE PATRIMONY OF St. PETER. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—ROME 


RONS. Map and Plans. 


and ITS ENVI- 


Post Svo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK —SOUTH ITALY, Two 
SicrLres, NapLes, Pompert, HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, 
ABRUZzzI, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SICILY, Patermo, Mes- 
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LITERATURE 
on 
Balaustion’s Adventure: including a Transcript 
from Euripides. By Robert Browning. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
WE should, perhaps, better appreciate the full 
import of ‘ Balaustion’s Adventure’ if we knew 
the precise history of its connexion with Mr. 
Leighton’s picture. It would seem that the 
poem “ absolutely owes its existence to” Lady 
Cowper, who “not only suggested, but im- 
posed on” Mr. Browning “as a task, what has 
proved the most delightful of May-month 
amusements ”; and it is not difficult to con- 
jecture that it was most probably after seeing 
Mr. Leighton’s picture, that Lady Cowper 
desired Mr. Browning to set out the Alcestis 
in English shape. So far all is clear; and 
beyond this it would be rash to venture. It 
is enough to know that we have to be doubly 
grateful to the artist, who, in addition to 
painting a noble picture, has also given 
occasion to Mr. Browning to once again write 
for his friends. 
We say “ for his friends,”—for, except it be 
with those who come to ‘Balaustion’s Adventure’ 
prepared to like it, it is doubtful whether the 
poem will ever be a favourite. The ‘ Alcestis’ 
is not a subject which offers scope for any very 
powerful treatment, nor can Mr. Browning 
have found in it much in any way congenial to 
his own cast of thought. It is the custom to 
speak of Alcestis herself in the same exag- 
gerated strain of admiration as that in which 
mention is made of Antigone; and we are 
told, especially in critical essays, that. she 
stands unrivalled as a type of female tender- 
ness. Unless it be sacrilegious to question 
a statement to which iteration has given 
proverbial force, it might more truly be said 
that there is in the conception of Alcestis 
much that is pathetic, but nothing more. The 
character, which is that of a kind, gentle, 
loving woman,—the very ideal of domestic 
tenderness,—shows itself clearly enough in the 
lines commencing 
® éKToov, K.T.X, 
O bride-bed, where I loosened from my life 
Virginity for that same husband’s sake 
Because of whom I die now—fare thee well ! 
Since nowise do I hate thee: me alone 
Hast thou destroyed ; for, shrinking to betray 
Thee and my spouse I die: but thee, O bed, 
Some other woman shall possess as wife— 
Truer, no! but of better fortune say ! 

Or, later on :— 

But thou, my girl, how will thy virginhood 

Conclude itself in marriage fittingly ’ 

Upon what sort of sire-found yoke-fellow 

Art thou to chance? with all to apprehend— 

Lest, casting on thee some unkind report, 

She blast thy nuptials in the bloom of youth. 

For neither shall thy mother watch thee wed, 

Nor hearten thee in childbirth, standing by 

Just when a mother’s presence helps the most! 

No, for I have to die. 

Nor is it difficult to see how Mr. Browning, 
more suo, has, by sheer force, done his best to 
read into his own Alcestis much that is not to 
be found in the Alcestis of Euripides :— 

For certainly with eyes unbandaged now 

Alkestis looked upon the action here, 

Self-immolation for Admetos’ sake ; 

Saw, with a new sense, all her death would do, 

P And which of her survivors had the right, 

And which the less right, to survive thereby. 





For, you shall note, she uttered no one word 

Of love more to her husband, though he wept 

Plenteously, waxed importunate in prayer— 

Folly’s old fashion when its seed bears fruit. 

I think she judged that she had bought the ware 

O’ the seller at its value,—nor praised him 

Nor blamed herself. 

In other words, we have not here the 
Alcestis of our school-days, but a new creature, 
of Mr. Browning’s own. Naturally enough, 
the effect is a certain sense of unreality. We 
seem to hear Euripides crying out 

avOowr’ apapijoer pe TY Toaypriay,— 
and we cannot help fancying that we should 
love Browning more if we did not love 
Euripides less. 

To Heracles, however, Mr. Browning does 
full justice,—a justice which the readers of 
Euripides are apt to deny. The half-tipsy 
tone which has made critics hesitate as to 
whether the ‘ Alcestis’ was or was not a satyric 
drama, is toned down :— 


The irresistible sound wholesome heart 
O’ the hero 


shines out, and 
— all Herakles is back again. 

It could have been wished that Mr. Brown- 
ing had tried what Euripides left untried. 
If, however, we have no description of the 
struggle itself, we yet have a magnificent 
picture of the hero as he returns flushed with 
victory, and leading back his prize :— 

There stood the strength, 

Happy, as always ; something grave, perhaps ; 

The great vein-cordage on the fret-worked brow, 

Black-swollen, beaded yet with battle-drops 

The yellow hair o’ the hero !—his big frame 

A-quiver with each muscle sinking back 

Into the sleepy smooth it leaped from late. 

It is eruel on the Heracles of the ‘Alcestis’ 
to confound him with the tipsy, gluttonous 
Heracles who appears in the ‘Birds’ with 
Poseidon and Triballus, and who is seduced 
from the path of duty by a mess of poultry 
and assafcetida; nor was it, indeed, to be 
expected that Balaustion would fall into such 
a shallow psychological trap. The Heracles 
who wrestles with Death is like nothing so 
much as the carved Silenus to which Alci- 
biades, in the ‘Symposium,’ compares his teacher 
and master; and Balaustion, speaking with 
the mouth of Browning, opens the grotesquely 
carved case, and shows us how the little shrine 
within holds a great and true God. Here, of 
course, is ample room for that peculiar analysis 
of which ‘Men and Women,’ ‘ Dramatic Lyrics,’ 
and ‘Dramatic Romances’ are so full. There is, 
no doubt, a certain connexion, possible rather 
than necessary, between kindly large-hearted- 
ness, and a rough, vigorous sense of the 
pleasures of life,—or, in other words, between 
geniality in its best, and joviality in its etymo- 
logical acceptation ; and in drawing out this 
subtle link Balaustion,—or, rather, Mr. Brown- 
ing,—is at home. 4 

‘Balaustion’s Adventure, —that we may get 
to our sheep at last,—is the amber in which 
Mr. Browning has embalmed the ‘Alcestis.’ 
Balaustion,—the wild pomegranate flower,— 
is a Rhodian girl, with a passionate love for 
Athens, and a still more passionate love for 
Euripides. The drama of the Peloponnesian 
War is all but played out. Nicias and his 
army are rotting in the stone-quarries under 
the cruel suns and cruel dews of Syracuse. 
The news reaches Camirus, Balaustion’s native 
town, and the populace resolves to throw off 
its allegiance to Athens, and to declare for 





the winning side. 
has been 
—nourished with Ilissian mother’s-milk, 
induces certain of her kinsfolk to embark on 
board a Caunian vessel, owned by a Psyttalian 
master, and to sail straight for the Pirzeus. 
Off “ Point Malea of bad fame,” an evil wind 
carries them out of their course, and they are 
perceived and chased by a pirate bark. In 
the race which ensues for life, and more than 
life, Balaustion saves her comrades and herself, 
by singing to them, from “the altar by the 
mast,” the song which tradition asserts to have 
been sung at Salamis. Inspired by her wild 
chant they distance their pursuer only to find 
themselves—a shipload of Athenians—riding 
under the shadow of Ortygia. Here, in ac- 
cordance with the old story,—so pretty that no 
critic has ever yet had heart to doubt it,— 
Balaustion learns that the brutal and stolid 
Syracusans will be tender even to an Athenian, 
if he can recite Euripides. She knows the 
‘ Alcestis,’ 
That strangest, sweetest, saddest song of his, 

by heart, and, from the steps of the Heracleeum, 
she describes the play, as she saw it acted at 
Camirus, repeating as much as her memory 
holds, and filling up the gaps with descriptions 
of her own. And thus it comes about that 
the tale which Balaustion tells is in part Mr. 
Browning’s own, and in part a translation ; 
thus it need not have come to pass—although 
it has—that from first to last the design of the 
poem appears to be that those who have not 
read Euripides shall yet know all the hidden 
meaning that lurks in Mr. Leighton’s picture, 
and more. 

It would be an insult to the one honorary 
fellow of Baliol to congratulate him upon a 
good translation of Euripides, And yet it is 
not too much to say that the translation reads 
as if the Master of Baliol had bent upon it his 
provokingly microscopic care. 

Crimine ab uno 
Disce. 

Let any one compare the following lines 
with the original :— 

Why look’st so solemn and so thought-absorbed ? 

To guests, a servant should not sour-faced be, 

But do the honours with a mind urbane. 

While thou, contrariwise, beholding here 

Arrive thy master’s comrade, hast for him 

A churlish visage, all one beetle-brow— 

Having regard to grief that’s out-of-door ! 

Come hither, and so get to grow more wise ! 

He will probably own that the words 

OTvyVy TpocwTYy Kai cuYwOpYwpivy 

are translated almost as well as he could trans- 
late them himself; and more than this no 
critic could be expected to admit. There are, 
fortunately, no Agamemnonie cruces in the 
‘Alcestis’; and Mr. Browning is, consequently, 
under no temptation to allow his personality 
to overpower his scholarship. 

There is a Nova Alcestis of Mr. Browning’s 
own, tacked on by Balaustion to her song. 
On this the reader must form his own judg- 
ment, or allow Mr. Nettleship to form it for 
him. *E€ rds tixod ras Baddvrwv; Admetus 
was hardly meant to be a hero; and, however 
gilded, he will always remain a sneak. But 
even Mr. Tennyson has allowed his own King 
Arthur tg lead him into all kinds of strange 
speculations; and of Admetus, it must at least 
be admitted that he is a most respectable and 
decorous consort, of whom the most that can 
not be said is that 


Balaustion, however, who 
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—— nothing in his life 

Became him like the leaving it. 
But Balaustion herself is too welcome to allow 
an old friend—or, rather, old foe—with a new 
face to disconcert us. Mr. Browning excels in 
short, sharp, vivid, dramatic sketches of cha- 
racter; and, little as we see of Balaustion, 
she yet has as distinct and well-defined a per- 
sonality of her own as ever had even Waring 
himself. 

For the rest, it remains to ask, where this 
new poem leaves Mr. Browning? Confessedly 
a May-month amusement, it may be said of it, 
that it is worthy of Mr. Leighton’s picture, 
and of its own dedication, but that—for those 
who reverence Mr. Browning, and there are 
such—it has been written in May to be read 
in August. It is high praise of a great poet 
to say that such a poem will add nothing to 
Mr. Browning’s fame. Equally certain it is 
that it will take nothing from it, and that it 
will be read with satisfaction, if not with keen 
enjoyment. A comparison of its merits with 
those of the ‘ Atalanta’ is inevitable—as critics 
go; and absolutely impertinent. There is no 
one common point in the two by which they 
can be measured. 

It is to be hoped that ina second edition we 
shall see a less pedantic spelling. “‘ Olumpian ” 
—the w pronounced as in “lump,” or even as in 
*]domp ”—does not look pleasant to the eye. 
‘Besides, Liovpos became Tityrus ; and it is 
perfectly probable that ‘‘ Olympian ” (without 
the w) more correctly represents Hellenic pro- 
nunciation. Such spellings are out of place, 
except in critical editions, as of the Twelve 
Tables or of the Salian hymns. We need not 
call Heracles Hercules—which (as Mommsen 
has taught schoolboys) he never was, having 
but little to do with épxos; but, on the other 
hand, we need not give him a & for which he 
never craved. 

We are content to leave ‘ Balaustion’s Adven- 
ture’ as Balaustion herself leaves us, with the 
description of Mr. Leighton’s picture :— 

I know, too, a great Kaunian painter, strong 
As Herakles, though rosy with a robe 

Of grace that softens down the sinewy strength: 
And he has made a picture of it all. 

There lies Alkestis dead, beneath the sun, 

She longed to look her last upon, beside 

The sea, which somehow tempts the life in us 
To come trip over its white waste of waves, 
And try escape from earth, and fleet as free. 
Behind the body, I suppose there bends 

Old Pheres in his hoary impotence ; 

And women-wailers, in a corner crouch 

—Four, beautiful as you four—yes, indeed !— 
Close, each to other, agonizing all, 

As fastened, in fear’s rhythmic sympathy, 

To two contending opposite. There strains 

The might o’ the hero ’gainst his more than match, 
—Death, dreadful not in thew and bone, but like 
The envenomed substance that exudes some dew 
Whereby the merely honest flesh and blood 

Will fester up and run to ruin straight, 

Ere they can close with, clasp and overcome 
The poisonous impalpability 

That simulates a form beneath the flow 

Of those grey garments ; I pronounce that piece 
Worthy to set up in our Poikilé! 

There was in the Greeks a vivid, joyous, 
buoyant, boyish sense of the happiness of life 
in itself. 


How good is man’s life, the mere living! How fit to 


employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses for ever in joy. 
Death to a Greek was ugly, unpleasant, pain- 
ful,—oi(vpdv 7. Hence the contrast between 
the grief of the old attendant for Alcestis cut 
off in her prime, and the animal spirits of 





Heracles. Hence Mr. Swinburne’s Meleager 
sings of death :— 
Would God he had found me 
Beneath fresh boughs! 
Would God he had bound me 
Unawares in my house, 
With light in mine eyes, and songs in my lips, and 
@ crown on my brows ! 

This contrast is not in Mr. Leighton’s power- 
ful but sombre picture. Need we add, that it 
is not in ‘Balaustion’s Adventure,’ —or that 
the notion that there is no true death where 
our works live after us is hardly to be found 
even in Aristotle, is certainly not to be found in 
Euripides, and sounds strange in the mouth 
of Persephone. 








The Kembles: an Account of the Kemble 
Family. Including the Lives of Mrs. Siddons 
and her Brother, John Philip Kemble. By 
Percy Fitzgerald. 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 


In the first half of the last century there 
flourished an old actor, of the Betterton period, 
named Ward. He had an only daughter, whom 
he loved passing well. He was the manager 
of an itinerant company of players, when he 
made the young beauty promise that she 
would never marry an actor. The capital hair- 
dresser of the company, one Roger Kemble, 
was also a very poor player; he fell in love 
with Miss Ward, and they were privately mar- 
ried. The sire pardoned the escapade, which 
made her the wife of a Roman Catholic. ‘‘ You 
promised not to marry an actor,” he said, “‘and 
you have kept your word. Kemble is not an 
actor, and he never will be one.” Roger was, 
however, to a family of actors what the Corsican 
lawyer, Charles Bonaparte, was to his royal 
and imperial sons and daughters, The first child 
of this handsome couple, Sarah (Mrs. Siddons), 
was born in 1755. Among her very early 
dramatic essays was, it is said, the beating a 
brass candlestick with a pair of snuffers, at 
the wing, to imitate the click of a windmill, 
in a pantomime! The next child was John 
Kemble, born at Prescot, in Lancashire, in 1757. 
There were a dozen children in all, including 
Stephen, who became as big as any three of 
his brothers put together. Charles Kemble, 
the youngest of the sons, was born in 1775. 
His brother, John, was old enough to be 
Charles’s father. 

In the ‘Secret History of the Green Room’ 
(and, as we refer to what is stated in the fourth 
edition, we may, without much scruple, accept 
as correct a statement that had gone through 
three previous editions without denial) Roger 
Kemble is represented as being averse to any 
of his children following the stage. Therefore, 
‘‘Mrs. Siddons was a lady’s-maid ; Miss E. 
Kemble (now Mrs. Whitlock) apprentice to a 
mantua-maker, in Leominster ; Miss F. Kemble 
(now Mrs. Twiss) apprentice to a milliner, in 
Worcester.” The writer does not refer to an- 
other sister, Mrs. Hutton (of whom Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has much to say, under both her names), 
who used to thrill young novel-readers of her 
time under the appellation of Anne of Swansea, 
and who had done things not half so innocent, 
under another name, years before. 

The career of the Kembles is a very familiar 
story to all who concern themselves with dra- 
matic affairs, To those who care nothing for 
the “well-trod stage,” it is a story nearly void 
of interest. Young people with theatrical pro- 
clivities will probably read Mr. Fitzgerald's 





clustered biographies. One incident will per- 
haps strike them,—the length of time the 
family have been connected with the stage. 
There is a tradition that Ward was the 
descendant of actors who flourished long 
before the Restoration. Since then, the 
stage has hardly ever been without one of 
the family. Mrs. Siddons saw the début of 
Miss Fanny Kemble; and the latter had 
scarcely withdrawn finally from before the 
public when the youthful Rosalind of Mrs, 
Scott-Siddons (the grand-daughter of the great 
tragic actress’s favourite son, George, broke 
upon wearied old play-goers like an invigorating 
breath of spring. There is no instance on dra- 
matic record of successive members of one 
family thus occupying the stage for centuries. 
Ward was playing a hundred and fifty years 
ago, and at this present time his descendant, 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons, is touching the hearts of 
Northern audiences by manifestations of her 
dramatic powers, which are thoroughly well 
appreciated by her hearers. 

It will not be possible for any one to read 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s ‘ Lives of the Kembles’ with- 
out feeling that the one great and supreme 
artist among them was Mrs. Siddons. As 
Napoleon said of the Duchess of Angouléme, 
that she was the only man of the whole 
Bourbon family, so may it be said that Mrs. 
Siddons was the only truly inspired actor of 
all the Kembles. This very book tends to 
prove the fact. The ‘Lives of the Kembles’ 
resolves itself, indeed, into the Life of Mrs. 
Siddons. She is the central figure. All others 
are subordinate in interest and importance. 
Mr. Fitzgerald himself makes them “fine by 
degrees and beautifully less.” He is, however, 
not just to all, nor does he name all. Stephen 
Kemble was an actor of a much higher class 
than the author gives him credit for. He 
could give a dignity to Orozembo, in ‘Pizarro,’ 
that had as much of the artist in it as was to 
be found in his brother’s Rolla. Mr. Fitzgerald 
omits to notice Stephen’s son, Henry Kemble, 
who had a good share of the family ability, 
but over-much of the weakness of some of them 
in favour of good liquor. John Kemble, on 
the reluctant testimony of Scott, “drank wine 
in pailfuls”; Henry Kemble imitated his uncle ; 
but, between that and hard transpontine work, 
a new melo-drama, weekly,—the handsome, 
manly fellow became a wreck, and went down, 
few know when or inquire where. He left 
a daughter, dark-eyed and swart as himself, 
who gave some promise for a few nights (in 
modest temples of the drama,—even in the 
old Sans Souci, off Leicester Square), in such 
parts as Mrs. Haller, and then passed away 
unheeded, and is now forgotten; but she is 
not to be left unnoticed in a dramatic family 
biography. 

We do not propose to follow Mr. Fitzgerald 
through all the details of his book. Such 
a work must necessarily be in great part a 
compilation. One merit of Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
is, that he invariably mentions his authorities ; 
and thus every author’s deserts or blunders may 
be laid to the right account. There is, however, 
a portion of this work that isnew. The author 
has obtained some of the letters which Mrs. 
Siddons wrote to her friends and patrons, 
Lord and Lady Harcourt. These add some 
traits to a portrait which, if not novel in 
character, will be new to many readers even 
of dramatic biography. 
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From child to aged lady, Mrs. Siddons was 
on the stage above half a century. It may 
encourage others who find success come slowly, 
to know that her first attempt in London, under 
Garrick, was a failure. She underwent years 
of provincial training before she reached a 
nearness to perfection which, probably, no 
other artist will pass, or even reach. Her 
physical and mental gifts were rare, yet she 
was almost as ill-educated as Mrs. Pritchard. 
She only in a certain sense belonged to the 
Kemble school. She was free from its tricks, 
and is not chargeable with the wretched mis- 
pronunciation of words which the Kembles 
practised. Her wonderful and well-merited 
success awoke, of course, the envy of what 
may be called the “Beast family.” She was 
especially annoyed byanonymous letter-writers ; 
but she soon learned that any anonymous 
letter-writer is generally a liar, and is invariably 
a coward. 

Queen of tragedy, she perhaps lingered on 
the stage a little too long. People who 
now talk of her Isabella, Belvidera, or Mrs. 
Beverley, can have no adequate idea of what 
those characters were in her hands during her 
palmy days. She became in her last years too 
infirm and too fat to fling herself on the boards, 
and when, in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ she knelt 
to the Duke, she could no more get up again 
than corpuleut Gibbon could when he bent his 
knee and made a declaration of love to the 
laughing Swiss lady! In Mrs. Siddons’s case, 
two attendants advanced and helped her to 
rise ; and, to show that this was a custom of 
the Court, and not at all done to conceal the 
actress’s infirmity, when the young Mariana 
also knelt, the two attendants helped her to 
rise, as if to pay her courtesy also! Language 
has exhausted itself in praises of this great 
actress ; and yet if we take every but and ¢f, and 
other significant and modifying words, we 
might produce the sum of a good many defects. 
This is still more the case with John Kemble. 
Although there were a few old men who 
were alike the contemporaries of the greater 
Mrs. Barry and of Mrs. Siddons, there were none 
old enough to be able to compare the two as 
actresses. We can only do so through the 
testimony of witnesses, who speak only for one 
or other of the two. With regard to what 
those ladies accomplished in creations for the 
stage, we know that Elizabeth Barry was the 
original representative of Monimia, Belvidera, 
Isabella, Calista,—parts which became as 
touchstones whereby to test the quality of 
succeeding actresses; whereas, in this way, 
Mrs. Siddons only originated Mrs. Haller. 
All her other original characters made little or 
no mark. 

We pass away with her from the stage into 
private life. Her correspondence is full of 
character ; occasionally as audacious as the 
times in which she lived. When an elderly 
actress married young Pope, the actor, Mrs. 
Siddons’s lively remark was, that the bridegroom 
was the only boy that was likely to come of 
such a marriage. In 1786 she announced the 
birth of a son, to her friend Whalley, adding : 
“ My sweet boy is so like a person of the Royal 
Family, that I’m rather afraid he’ll bring me to 
disgrace. My sister jokingly tells him that she’s 
sure ‘ my lady, his mother, has played false with 
the Prince,’ and I must own that he’s more like 
him than anybody else. I will just hint to you 
that my father was at one time very like the 





King, which a little saves my credit!” In the 
Nuneham letters, Mrs. Siddons may be seen in 
deshabille. She writes of “the honour and 
glory of obeying the commands of our good 
and gracious Queen,”—to read at Windsor. 
To have Lord and Lady Harcourt “to drink 
your tea in Gower Street next Sunday,” or “to 
eat a family dinner with us, when Lady Har- 
court is so good as to name the day,” was the 
highest of earthly felicity. My lord’s notes 
give her “new life.” To a eulogium from him 
on her beauty, she writes, “ I hope in God you 
will continue to think me handsome a good 
while!” Nuneham, without its lord and lady, 
is a desert, and she says, “‘ My internal resources 
are too few for a life of solitude.” She had 
one great resource here in modelling. Among 
other works was a bust of her son George ; 
and she sometimes stood at such work till she 
was too lame to walk. Now and then we 
havea religious thought put very quaintly ; as, 
for instance, when she thinks that mutual 
recognition in the next world will be the 
reward of “having struggled with reasonable 
decency through this.” And then back comes 
the sublimest of players to earth and my lord 
and lady, with a good deal of taking God’s 
name in vain (her bad habit at most times), and 
the assurance that “to deserve the regard of such 
people is justly called the height of human 
glory: I will try not to dishonour your 
kindness.” An honest motherly pride min- 
gles with the satisfaction expressed in another 
letter, from Weymouth: “The King and the 
Queen have done me the honour to be very 
gracious to me and my little George. Her 
Majesty told me the other day he was a very 
fine little boy; and so civil.” The mother’s 
pride was so stirred, that the King never 
looked so handsome in her eyes before, “and 
the Queen is absolutely fat.” The writer 
scarcely lands in France and goes to a Roman 
Catholic Church, before she conveys to my lady 
the full measure of her contempt for the service, 
the priests, the properties and the congregation. 
It is a strange outpouring, when we remember 
that her brothers belonged ostensibly to the 
Church of Rome, and that the religion there 
upheld was the religion of her own father. 
“No,” she exclaims, “the garden at Nuneham, 
for godliness, before all their gew-gaw churches”; 
and a sermon from the Nuneham parson is 
‘certain todo more good than a legion of these 
priests would do, if they were to live to the age 
of Methusalem.” Quite as strangely is the 
sense struck by another remark of this emphatic 
Church - and- King -and - House-of-Lords-and- 
Ladies individual. She hailed the outburst of 
the French Revolution with enthusiasm, only 
hoping that the French “will not abuse the 
glorious freedom they have obtained.” We 
confess we should have liked to hear her express 
her amazement when she first beheld the man- 
servant at the French inn, at Calais, “ helping 
the femme de chambre in the making of our 
beds.” The ‘Good heavens!” must have 
been as rich as anything she ever uttered on 
the stage. We fall on other matter when we 
come to Mr. Siddons, who, we cannot help 
thinking, was an ass. However, he was, luckily, 
not immortal ; and when he died, his illustrious 
relict wrote to Lady Harcourt, in the utmost 
simplicity :—“‘ May those to whom I am dear 
remember me when I am gone, as J now 
remember him, forgetting and forgiving all my 
errors and recollecting only my quietness of 





spirit and singleness of heart!” This at once 
lofty and simple-minded woman secured a 
waif or stray or two from the wreck of the 
Bourbons. Writing after the fire which utterly 
destroyed old Covent Garden Theatre in a few 
hours, she states, “I have lost everything,—all 
my jewels and lace, which I have been collect- 
ing for thirty years, and which I could not 
purchase again, for they were all really fine 
and curious. I had a point veil which had 
been a toilette of the poor Queen of France, 
near five yards long, and which could not have 
been bought for anything like so little as a 
thousand pounds, destroyed with dresses of my 
own of great value for costume. In short, 
everything I had in the world of stage orna- 
ment is gone, and literally not one vestige left 
of all that has cost me so much time and money 
to collect.” 

With this incident we close a book, the 
most amusing part of which is the hitherto un- 
printed letters. We only regret that there are 
so few of them. For the other portions, a 
perusal of them will refresh many memories. 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s industry is well known, but 
some of his conclusions are, perhaps, too hastily 
adopted. 








The Moabite Stone: a Fac-Simile of the 
Original Inscription. With an English 
Translation, and a Historical and Critical 
Commentary, &c., by C. D. Ginsburg, LL.D. 
(Reeves & Turner.) 


Tus publication is called a second edition, 
revised and enlarged; but it is so in a peculiar 
sense, because the first issue soon after it was 
offered for sale was withdrawn, and no copies 
could be bought. Why it was called in, and 
how many copies were printed, the author 
does not say in the Preface to the present 
work. We object to his method of manu- 
facturing ‘‘a second edition.” 

After the able publications of Ganneau, 
Schlottmann and Ndldeke, and Prof. Wright’s 
article in the North British Review, it is 
hazardous to send forth another treatise on 
the same subject, unless something new and 
better can be produced, either in the shape 
of conjectural readings or interpretation. It 
is possible to gather up the chief observations 
already made by scholars, and so to make a 
bulky volume instead of a modest pamphlet ; 
but no real advance is made by any such 
perfunctory process. The present book is a 
respectable compilation, without marks of 
critical ability or originality. The author is 
not always happy in his observations ; and his 
opinions are not infrequently incorrect. He 
cannot be congratulated on the success of his 
attempt ; and scholars will think it superfluous. 


In the relation of the inscription to the 
Biblical narrative, the writer seems to be in 
error in comparing 2 Kings iii. The inscrip- 
tion must be prior to the expedition narrated 
in this chapter, else the latter would have 
been mentioned. He also fails to account for 
the excessive number of 100,000 sheep and 
100,000 wethers which Mesha paid as an an- 
nual tribute to the King of Israel ; for the dis- 
crepancy between the forty years of Medeba’s 
occupation by Omri and Ahab, and the 
thirty-four years’ reign of these Israelite kings 
given in the Bible; and for the inconsistency 
of 2 Chronicles xx. 1-30 with the history in 
2 Kings iii, In speaking of the last he resorts 
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with Moses Stuart to the untenable hypothesis 
that the two narratives refer to two events, 
distinct and separate. The subject is clearly 
treated by Gesenius and Néldeke, against 
whom our author labours in vain. The filling 
up of the lacuna in the eighth line is most 
unnatural and far-fetched, viz., “ Medeba and 
[the enemy] occupied it [in his days and in] 
the days of his son, forty years.” The word 
“enemy” cannot be considered at all probable. 
If Omri, from the preceding line, be not the 
subject of the verb, Israel must be supplied. 
In line 9 our author prints, after some other 
critics, TWN, ditch, deriving it from Mw, 
“to sink, to dig”; but the verb has not the 
latter meaning; neither is it likely that the 
Aleph of the noun is prosthetic. If Ganneau 
be right in the reading of the word, Wright's 
punctuation of it is the best. 

The filling up of the sixth line with “ [let us 
go|” after “In my days he said” is most im- 
probable. The word to be supplied is neither 
N38) nor 323 (7] 23 is an erroneous vocaliza- 
tion of the author’s). It is a mistake to say 
that the Vav with which the next word begins 
shows a verb to be wanting. The best sup- 
plement is a word meaning thus or this. 


The supplement at the end of line 27 is 


> 
also unfortunate, because T3Y, cut down, does | 


not apply to a city. It is used of cutting trees | 


only. 

In line 20, mw, ats poor, is obviously 
wrong, though Hitzig, whom Dr. Ginsburg 
follows, points it so. The number 200 in the 
immediate context proves this. It should be 
PWIA, cts heads or chiefs. 


In line 12; 4, well-pleasing, must not be 


taken for a contraction from JY, as the 
author affirms it may be. The derivation from 
the Aramzan is opposed to the characteristics 
of the whole inscription. 


It is highly improbable to suppose with our 
author, who in this instance follows Schlott- 
mann, that Dibon denotes a district, in lines 
21 and 28. In the Old Testament, it is a city 
wherever mentioned; and there is no good 
reason for departing from this usage. Korcha 


is probably the upper city, on the top of the | 
hill; Dibon the lower city, as Ganneau sup- | 


poses. Mesha’s residence was in the former. 


We regret to find that the author has done 
so little towards a better understanding of the 
inscription on this celebrated stone in his two 
publications, though so many eminent scholars 
preceded him. Even when he is selecting from 
their readings, his judgment cannot be impli- 
citly followed. That he is industrious, careful, 
laborious, cannot be doubted. He seems to 
have had before him all the literature of the 
subject up to the time of his writing, and to 
have examined it with attention ; but his lack 
of critical sagacity is patent to the reader who 
consults any of the pamphlets written by Ger- 
man scholars on the subject. The recent article 
on Mesha, by Néldeke, in Schenkel’s ‘ Bibel- 
lexicon,’ though necessarily popular, when put 
beside the present bulky volume, illustrates the 
difference between a scholar and a compiler. 











The Complete Correspondence and Works of 
Charles Lamb. With an Essay on his Life 
and Genius, by Thomas Purnell, aided by 
the Recollections of the Author’s adopted 
Daughter. Vols. II., IIL, and IV. (Moxon 
& Co.) 

THREE volumes have been added to this edition 

of Lamb’s Letters and Works since we no- 

ticed, about two years ago, the appearance of 
volume the first. The correspondence is given 
in blocks, as it were. That is, all Lamb’s 
letters to each friend with whom he corre- 
sponded are printed together ; then the letters 
to the next friend, and so on, till the list is 
exhausted. We think it would have been 
preferable for the public to have had them 
arranged in chronological order, like that to 
which Mr. Peter Cunningham happily sub- 
jected the letters of Horace Walpole. The 
story of Lamb’s life, as told in his communica- 
tions with his friends, would then have deve- 
loped itself more in regular order. On the 
other hand, it is not to be doubted that some 
readers may prefer to learn all that Lamb had 
to say to one correspondent and compare it 
with all that he wrote to a correspondent of a 
totally different character. The letters occupy 
about a volume and a half. Lamb’s works in 
prose and verse take up the remainder of the 
space, saving that required at the beginning 
for Mr. Purnell’s critical essay, and the reprint 
at the end of the fourth volume of Barry Corn- 
wall’s Life of Lamb, to which about a hun- 
dred and fifty pages are very appropriately 
devoted. Of this Life we gave ample notice 
when it first appeared. We pointed out one 
important error in it, that which described 

Lamb’s “ Barbara § ” (in the second series 

of the ‘Essays of Elia’) as being Fanny 

Kelly, the actress. That error is repeated more 

than once in this edition. 

the more unaccountable, as not only is chrono- 
logy and the whole tone of the essay itself 
adverse to such a conclusion, but, even if every 

person a little cognizant of dramatic history did 

not know that “ Barbara S ” was Barbara 

Street, of the Bath Theatre, (subsequently cele- 

brated on the stage by her three successive 

married names, as Mrs. Dancer, Mrs. Spranger 

Barry, and Mrs. Crawford,) they might learn it 

from some of the former published editions of 

the ‘ Essays,’ where the part of heroine is ap- 
propriated to the proper lady. We must hold 
the editor of the present issue responsible for 
this error; but having thus referred to it, no 
further ground for complaint is left. That 
excepted, no such acceptable work as the pre- 
sent, having Lamb for object and subject, has 
been submitted to the public. It should be 
essentially the most popular edition of one 
of the most popular, and the most thoroughly 
English, of English authors. Mr. Purnell, in 
his introductory Essay on the Life and Genius 
of Lamb, maintains that Lamb will be more 
powerful, more understood, and more liked, 
as time goes on. Lamb is still in a mea- 
sure a contemporary. His first venture, it 
was in verse, was made in 1797, and he con- 
tinued to write for little more than that period 
of time which is called a “generation.” Mr. 

Purnell says that “ Lamb’s verse pleases less 

by its specifically poetic merits, than because 

of the beauty and human value of the senti- 
ment, and the delicacy of the expression in 
which it is disclosed.” As a dramatist, Lamb 








Such an error is. 





was, in spite of his poetic temperament, a 
failure. As a critic, Mr. Purnell acknowledges 
Lamb’s high rank, but adds, “ By nature he 
lacked one of the cardinal gifts of a critic—an 
absolute freedom from bias.” No doubt, as it 
is here stated, “ the rich ripe fruit of his nature” 
is to be gathered in his ‘Essays’ and in the 
‘Correspondence.’ It is always necessary to 
be understood that Lamb, even when he ap- 
pears most absolute as a teacher, is only plea- 
santly fooling. He himself claims to be 
“ understood, speaking or writing, with some 
abatement.” Charles Lamb was, no doubt, 
always himself in his writings; that is to 
say, he wrote in the true and peculiar 
Lamb humour. He used to gravely wonder 
as to what sort of Limbo he might be con- 
signed, for all the fibs he had told. Grandest 
in comicality of all his lies was his mock life 
of Liston, with its sublime pedigree and 
chivalrous details. Many a luckless editor 
quoted it as authentic, and Lamb was 
delighted at the alacrity with which they 
had deluded themselves by a joke told with 
the most imperturbable gravity. “Of all 
the lies I ever put off,’ says Lamb, “I value 
this most. What Jack Pudding jokes I 
may play next I know not.” His jokes, 
like Jerrold’s wit, came spontaneously; he 
never knew what might come next. How 
tender and true is the expression of his feelings 
on the death of “poor Monkhouse ”:—‘‘ We 
have none of us to count upon many years. 
That is the only cure for sad thoughts. If 
only some died and the rest were permanent 
on earth, what a thing a friend’s death would 
be then!” There are some who have read 
Lamb’s ‘Complaint on the Decay of Beggars 
in the Metropolis,’ with as much persuasion of 
its earnestness as if it had been one of Blair's 
Sermons. They are like the people who were 
taken in by Swift’s “‘ Modest proposai for 
preventing the children of the poor people in 
Ireland from being a burden to their parents 
or country, and for making them beneficial 
to the public.” It is said that a foreign author 
considered the * Proposal” serious. He quoted 
it as an instance of the extremity under which 
Treland laboured! Lamb professed to think 
that there was nobility, with dignity, honour, 
poetry, and a score of other good things in 
beggary and beggars. The first he pronounced 
to be the oldest and honourablest form of 
pauperism. Fancy a man in these days taking 
the following for truth, as to beggars! There 
was “a dignity springing from the very depth 
of their desolation; as to be naked is so much 
the nearer to being a man than to go in 
livery.” To see an Alexander in the Shades 
cobbling shoes, or a Semiramis getting up 
dirty linen, is of course what excites scorn 
rather than pity. Belisarius begging for an 
obolus has more dignity in Lamb’s eyes. Here 
he isa little at fault, for Belisarius blind is no 
caricature of Belisarius with eyes to threaten 
or command. The Lucian wits only pull down 
Alexander and Semiramis to menial occupations, 
which they never fulfilled. Dionysius the 
king turned schoolmaster, looks to us quite as 
dignified as Belisarius asking alms. Lamb 
thinks Vandyke could have made nothing out 
of a royal pedagogue instructing pupils. There 
was a picture in the Palais Royal, when Louis- 
Philippe dwelt there, showing the then ducal 
master of the house teaching the “use of the 
globes,” when he was a refugee to a class in a 
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Swiss school. The picture was full of dignity. 
The only question is, whether it represented the 
scene as it actually occurred. But we leave 
the consideration of these and other matters to 
the readers of these volumes, in which there is 
not a page which is not bright with joy, philo- 
sophy, jesting, or earnest truth. The only diffi- 
culty one has in reading Lamb is that we are 
never certain in what phase of his humour he is 
most “delicious.” He always seems to us at 
his best in any present passage. Go on or turn 
back there is always another ‘‘ best.” Fortu- 
natus’s purse never more readily satisfied the 
hand put into it than Lamb’s works satisfy the 
mind. Whatever you lay hold of is “ sterling.” 








The Wheel of the Law. Buddhism illustrated 
from Siamese Sources by The Modern 
Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an Account 
of the Phrabat. By Henry Alabaster. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

BuppuisM is a subject of which, at present, 

we possess anything but a thorough knowledge. 

Those who have made it a study have been 

stopped almost at the threshold, by the fact 

that a complete account of its origin, growth, 
and several developments is not to be met with, 
as faras we know at present, in the language of 
any country. Any light, therefore, however 
indistinct, that can be thrown upon it, from 
whatsoever source, is to be desired; and 
for this reason we welcome Mr. Alabaster’s 
contribution to the mass of partial information 
we already possess. The fact that the medium 
through which Mr. Alabaster has made his 
acquaintance with Buddhism is Siamese, is 
sufficient to assure us that his book cannot 
contain anything very original or important. 
A people who, in comparatively modern times, 
have borrowed all the knowledge they possess 
of the subject from other countries, may very 
possibly supply us with specimens of abnormal 
developments in the practice of the rites, but 
cannot be expected to furnish any more 
authentic information as to the primitive forms 
of the belief than that to be gathered from the 
original sources. We were not disappointed, 
therefore, when we failed to find anything in 

‘The Wheel of the Law’ which gave us an 

additional insight into the teachings of Sakya- 

muni. Mr. Alabaster divides his book into 
three parts, —‘The Modern Buddhist,’ the 

‘Life of Buddha,’ and the ‘ Phrabat, or an 

Account of the Siamese Footprint of Buddha.’ 

To the first of these the largest share of interest 

attaches. It gives us a clear résumé of the 

opinions of a liberally-minded and educated 

Eastern on religious topics, which, however, 

are not such as to entitle him to be called an 

orthodox Buddhist, and least of all a modern 

Buddhist. His chief belief appears to be in 

an eternal justice, which punishes the faults 

committed, and rewards the good deeds done, 
in one existence by a lower or higher birth in 

a future state. This is the extent of his belief 

in futurity. He ignores the possibility of 

reaching Nirvana, but advocates the advisa- 
bility of leading a virtuous and self-denying 
life, and of practising charity, as being con- 
ducive to the general good, and of governing 
the transfer of the individual, after death, to 

a higher state of existence. His faith is thus 

essentially material, and is entirely stripped 

of the superstitious subtleties of modern 

Buddhism. Although, however, the views of the 





“Modern Buddhist” are not quite orthodox, 
they are yet those very generally held by 
educated believers in broad-church Buddhism, 
and are so far interesting. But we are bound 
to remark that the account he gives of his dis- 
cussions on religious subjects with Protestant 
and Roman Catholic missionaries is, to say the 
least, vapid. A perusal of it suggests, either 
that the “Modern Buddhist” did not under- 
stand the arguments of the missionaries, or, 
that they were ignorant of the most elementary 
doctrines of Christianity. 

To those acquainted with the traditional life 
of Buddha, or with the Western legend of 
Josephat and Barlaam, the second part of Mr. 
Alabaster’s book will present little that is new. 
The last few chapters contain an interesting 
account of a visit lately paid by the author to 
the Siamese footprint of Buddha. Like the 
footprint on Adam’s Peak, in Ceylon, of which 
this vestige is an imitation, it is situated on 
a mountain-top, and has become an object of 
extreme reverence to crowds of pilgrims, who 
resort to the sacred spot in the month of 
February of each year. According to Siamese 
records, the footprint was discovered by a 
hunter, in A.D. 1602, and, on being reported, 
was critically examined by a commission of 
priests, who recognized in “a hole in the rock, 
about five feet long by two broad,” the dis- 
tinctive marks of a genuine footprint of Buddha. 
To Mr. Alabaster’s heretical vision, “ likeness 
to a foot there is none”; but a gold plate, 
representing 108 small devices, with the sacred 
Wheel of the Law in the centre, professes to 
be a fac-simile of what true believers may 
view, or have viewed, with the eyes of faith. 

There is much in the work before us to 
interest a large section of readers. It is written 
in a readable style, although we are bound to 
say that the faults common to young authors 
abound in somewhat exaggerated forms in its 


pages. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Old as the Hills, By D. M. Ford. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 

Sun and Shade. By the Author of ‘ Ursula’s 
Love Story.’ 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
The Prussian Spy. By V. Valmont. 2 vols. 

(Tinsley Brothers.) 
Mr. Forn’s choice of a title is not inappro- 
priate. Bigamy, projected or consummated, 
is certainly a device of respectable antiquity, 
and there is nothing contained in the subordi- 
nate portions of the work to impair by any 
element of originality the conventional con- 
ception of the plot. The style in which the 
tale is told is in strict accordance with the 
subject-matter. Topics old as the hills are 
treated in a method as venerable. The most 
distinctive attribute of our author’s manner is 
the circumlocution with which he adorns the 
most commonplace incidents. “He had long 
since come to the determination that before 
giving any attention to the concerns of his 
employer, he must fortify the inner man by 
something liberal in the way of eating and 
drinking. In short(!) he was as hungry as 
a hunter, a class I believe, on the ground of 
universal quotation, popularly supposed to be 
endowed with the largest appetites under the 
sun,”—and so on, for a page and a half. The 
subordinate villain having breakfasted, let us 
see how the arch-traitor refreshes himself: 





“‘ He glanced into the glass over the fire-place, 
and noted his haggard appearance with some- 
thing that sounded uncommonly like an ugly 
oath, and turning to the table, proceeded to 
brew himself what had often done him good 
service before, by steadying his nerves under 
certain agitating circumstances, viz., a strong 
cup of tea.” What with eating, drinking, and 
smoking numberless cigars, the actors manage 
to support existence for three weary volumes, 
though frequently reduced to the very verge 
of dying of ennui. Lest our readers should 
already dread the same fate, let us hasten to 
give our version of this ancient story. Mr. 
Keith Cardigan, a young gentleman of desul- 
tory habits, falls in love in the first volume 
with Flora, the daughter of Sir Malcolm 
Morraine. Unfortunately, in consequence of 
a family compact, never heard of outside the 
domain of fiction, Miss Flora has been engaged 
from infancy to a worthless Captain Clarence, 
to whom Sir Malcolm, though he dislikes and 
despises him, feels himself bound to sacrifice 
his daughter’s happiness. Clarence, on his 
part, though he feels no personal attachment 
to the lady, has, in his character of a spend- 
thrift and a gambler, the keenest affection for 
the fortune she is likely to bring him. So 
when Sir Malcolm is dead, and Cardigan has 
departed in dudgeon, he proceeds to put his 
matrimonial scheme into execution, and owing 
to the apathetic attitude of the young lady, 
and the support which he derives from the 
supposed wishes of her father, is on the point 
of succeeding, when Keith Cardigan, happy 
in the discovery that his rival has been 
secretly married already, brings down the real 
Mrs. Clarence in the nick of time to prevent 
the marriage. Poor Lucy, who has run away 
on the slenderest pretext from an excellent 
home, and has been used abominably by the 
husband of her choice, does not survive the 
scene which follows her appearance for many 
weeks, and dies in the arms of the young lady, 
whose fortunes have been so strangely con- 
nected with her own. With this exception, 
and the interlude of a murderous railway-train, 
introduced for the purpose of breaking the 
legs of the subordinate villain already men- 
tioned, and of enabling Keith Cardigan to 
enhance the interest of his appearance by 
wearing his arm in a sling, there is nothing in 
the remainder of the tale to shock or surprise 
the most susceptible. 

‘Sun and Shade’ reminds us of nothing so 
much as an old-fashioned country-dance, with 
its “down the middle and up again, cross 
hands and poussette.” The perpetual appear- 
ance of fresh couples on the scene, or the 
unexpected re-appearance of old friends who 
have been for some time lost to view, gives 
this “story without an end” the strongest 
resemblance to that pleasant but interminable 
exercise. * Male and female after their kind,” 
we are introduced to three generations of actors 
of different families, but nearly all connected 
with one another by the bonds of the subtlest 
cousinhood. It is no small praise to the author 
that, in spite of the severe task thus set before 
us, there is sufficient individuality about the 
characters described to induce us to grapple 
with it not altogether unsuccessfully. It is, 
perhaps, a still greater merit that this result 
has been achieved without the slightest lapse 
into sensationalism—a moderation which in 
this case is almost carried to excess. In spite 
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of our respect for the example set in this par- 
ticular, we do not think the novel would have 
lost in interest had the incident borne a some- 
what larger proportion to the amount of dia- 
logue contained in it. Several of the excellent 
ladies in the book prose almost as terribly as 
Robert Montgomery’s Satan. From Alice Pen- 
warne and Letty Drake, the girlish heroines 
of the love-story, to the energetic Miss Teague, 
who has the right of an ancient friend to give 
advice, and the exasperating Mrs. Baynard, 
whose whole function is to talk, every one of 
the female characters delivers herself of sen- 
tentious nothings, which are a mere impedi- 
ment to the tale. Long before we come to 
the third volume, we get utterly weary of these 
perpetual disquisitions, and anathematize the 
phrases in which they are embodied. When 
a young lady loses her lover, “he is gone out 
of her life”; when an old one gains a friend, 
that friend will be “a pleasure in her life”; 
a young man is rejected, it is “‘on the wooden 
bridge where you ruined my life”; a young 
lady receives no letters, “the light of her life 
is gone out.” The heroes are not men, as one 
might suppose, but “‘ grand human creatures.” 
The dictation of an imperious woman is spoken 
of gravely by her daughter as the “ two-edged 
sword of strong command.” Yet, in spite of 
all this mannerism, and cant, and want of 
dignity in the style, there is a good deal 
of real insight into character, which redeems 
the book from worthlessness ; and this especial 
mark of power cannot be too emphatically 
noted. There is hardly a character in the 
book with which we are unable to sympathize. 
Mrs. Baynard is possibly an exception, but she 
is a mere talking automaton. For the rest, even 
Alice in her most unreasonable mood, Hugo 
in his most short-sighted impatience, Belton 
as a boy lover and a politician of the boyish 
school, and Peter Drake in his lonely misery 
and selfishness, have all a side of their natures 
which compensates for the alloy which they 
contain. But Lady Judith is, and is intended 
to be, the most interesting figure. ,In con- 
sequence of a series of circumstances, which 
we need not explain, a proud and tender 
nature has received a shock which has chilled 
and hardened it, and frozen up the love which 
should have existed between husband and wife. 
Instead of sitting down to prose, she makes 
some real sacrifices to the necessities of married 
life, and nurses her trouble in secret. Un- 
happily, she has not the religious principle 
which makes endurance compatible with 
charity, and earns for herself the reputation 
of a hard and artificial woman. How the 
crust of unhappiness is dissolved at last, and 
her real warmth of affection finds its outlet in 
maternal love, we need not say. The conver- 
sation with Hugo, who vents a truism which 
he must have picked up in the exemplary 
society of Frederick, seems hardly important 
enough to have been the turning-point of a 
life like hers; but there is no doubt some truth 
in the adage, that small causes lead to great 
results. At any rate, we find in the last volume 
that the lady who has already won our respect 
by her freedom from stilted sentimentalism 
gives proof that she possesses some sterling 
qualities, which not unusually accompany self- 
command and reticence. The humorous epi- 
sode of Freddy Goodman’s wooing, and the 
pathetic one of Mary Carteray’s widowhood, 
serve to relieve a story, which, though pos- 





sessing much merit as a study of every-day 
character, stands in no little need of such 
variety. 

If ‘The Prussian Spy’ be really, as we should 
conjecture from the author’s name, and from a 
few, very few Gallicisms to be found in the 
style of the narrative, the work of a foreigner, 
we may fairly congratulate M. Valmont upon 
his facility in handling the English language. 
If he does not rise much above, he does not fall 
remarkably below, the average power of expres- 
sion possessed by writers of the class of light 
literature which he provides. The same circum- 
stance will make us tender in the treatment of 
a work, which we should scarcely be able to 
regard with favour were it the composition of 
a countryman of our own, to whom less allow- 
ance could be made on the score of rankling 
national prejudice and the bitterness of hu- 
miliated patriotism. As it is, we cannot wonder 
at the zeal with which one side of the great 
continental struggle is presented to us, or the 
anxiety with which every possible fact or fiction 
is resorted to which can redound to the dis- 
credit of the conquerors of his luckless country. 
At the same time, it is sad to notice the national 
passion for illusions reasserting itself,—pitiful 
to mark the almost feminine, altogether un- 
dignified special pleading which condescends 
to rake up every worn-out calumny that the 
bitterness of conflict heaped upon the successful 
foe. M. Valmont’s story is practically a chapter 
of the oft-told history of the campaign, which 
is supplemented by a vivid picture of the dis- 
tresses of a private family, distracted, as many 
a household in Paris must have been, by the 
conflicting national feelings of its members. 
De Groben, an agent of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, has settled in Paris, and married (with a 
view to business, our author charitably sug- 
gests,) a Parisian lady. This union is blessed 
with an only daughter, who repudiates her 
paternal nationality, and whose French patriot- 
ism is much enhanced by her engagement to a 
dashing young officer in MacMahon’s army. We 
do not doubt that Mdlle. de Groben is a very 
fair specimen of her enthusiastic sex, which in 
France has ever been promptly patriotic. The 
fair Albertine, however, adopts the more suit- 
able métier of an hospital nurse, and is only 
warlike in the denunciations which she hurls 
at the detested Prussians, and especially at the 
dishonoured parent, who supplies news to the 
German enemy. Of De Groben himself, we hear 
a great deal of evil,—some of his dealings with 
the demi-monde being particularly objectionable, 
—but he is described asa good-natured domestic 
man, somewhat obtuse certainly on the point 
of honour, and reprehensibly callous to the 
sacrilege of plotting against France. His virtues, 
however, especially the tame one of conjugal 
fidelity, avail little when weighed against this 
treachery, and the “nightly fears” which rack 
his over-burdened conscience culminate in posi- 
tive insanity, till his death in raving agonies 
avenges the French defeats to which his in- 
formation has contributed. For the rest, the 
story of the war is not badly told, though with 
a bias so pronounced as to lead us to smile 
(or sigh). 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
The Defence of Paris narrated as It Was Seen. 
By Thomas Gibson Bowles. (Low & Co.) 
In this volume we have the letters written during 
the siege by the special correspondent of the 





Morning Post. We can hardly say that they 
add much to the information given us already by 
other correspondents; and Mr. Bowles must bear 
the fate of not being first in the field. It is not 
so much his fault as the fault of his subject if, with 
much honesty of purpose and diligence, he has not 
been able to write anything that is very new, or 
to vary the picture which is now becoming mono- 
tonous. 


WE have on our table On Intelligence, by H. 
Taine, D.C.L., translated by T. D. Haye, Part II. 
(Reeve),—England’s Foreign Policy, by A. Mon- 
gredien (Stanford),—The Land Question in Eng- 
land, by Col. H. A. Ouvry, C.B. (Mitchell),—The 
Practical Moral Lesson Book, edited by the Rev. 
C. Hole, Book II. (Longmans),—Ye Dole of Tich- 
borne, by Lord Nugent (Bemrose),— Das Judenthum 
und setne Geschichte, Part IIL, von Dr. A. Geiger 
(Nutt),— and Littérature Frungaise pendant la 
Guerre de 1870-77, par un Berlinois (Asher). Among 
New Editions wehave, Complete Course of the French 
Language, by F. Quesnel (Bateman),—T'wo Months 
in Palestine, by the Author of ‘Two Months in 
Spain’ (Nisbet),—and The Anglican Hymn Book 
(Novello). Also the following Pamphlets: The 
Defensive Policy of Great Britain, by Col. W. F. D. 
Jervois, R.E., C.B. (Clowes),—John Heywood’s 
New Standard Arithmetic, Part III. (Simpkin),— 
Scotts Lady of the Lake, Cantos II. and III. 
(Chambers),— Poisoning and Pilfering ; Wholesale 
and Retail, by the Author of ‘ John Jerningham’s 
Journal’ (Longmans),—On the Proveableness of a 
God (Houlston),—The Land Question, by E. E. 
Middleton (Truelove),—The Public Works Depart- 
ment of India, Why so Costly? by C. S. Thomason 
(King)—The Civil War in France (Truelove),— 
Revolutionary Shadows, by Capt. Wyatt (Stanford), 
—The Government Scheme of Education, and what 
will come of it (Hodges),—Fors Clavigera, by J. 
Ruskin, LL.D., Letter VIIT. (Smith & Elder),—The 
Month Gutemberg; or, Modern Industry, by J. 
Geddes, M.A. (Truelove),— Report of the Proceed- 
ings of the Festival in Commemoration of the Cen- 
tenary Birthday of Robert Owen, the Philanthropist 
(Truelove),—The Bar Sinister, by M. Stradling 
(Dublin, M‘Glashan & Gill),—The Siege of London, 
by J. W. M. (Hardwicke),—Cresus, a New and 
Original Historical Tragedy (Longmans),— Verses 
for the People, by an Englishman (Truelove),— 
Hooray! the Royal Visit and St. Patrick's Ruction, 
by Barney Bradey (Dublin, Parkes),—Fénelon on 
Frequent Communion (Hodges),—and Li dis dow 
Vrat Aniel, von A. Tobler (foreign). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Gospel Story (The), 3 vols. 12mo. 3/6 each, cl. 
Holy Meditations for Every Day, by B. E. B., 32mo. 1/6 cl. 
Fine Art. 
Sharpe's (E.) Churches Visited during the Lincoln Excursion of 
the Architectural Association, August, 1870, royal Svo, 21/ 
Poetry. 
Browning's (R.) Balaustion’s Adventure, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Michell’s (N.) Poetry of Creation, cheap edit. 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Geography. 

Crawley’s (W. J. C.) Manual of Historical Geography, 12mo. 2/ 
Holmes'’s (D. M.) Estuary of the Firth of Forth, &c., 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Philology. 

Newman's (F. W.) Dictionary of Modern Arabic, 2 vols. 21/ 

Science. 
Marten’s (E. B.) Records of Steam-Boiler Explosions, 8vo. 5/ 
Williams’s (H.W.) Our Eyes, and Howto Take Care of Them, 1/6 
Wormell’s (R.) Course of Natural Philosophy, 12mo. 4/ cl. 
General Literature. 

Boyce’s (Rev. J.) The House of Percival, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 
Carleton’s (W.) Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry, n. ed. 6/ 
Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack, 2nd series, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Dark Blue, Vol. I., 8vo. 8/ cl. 

Debrett’s Reference, House of Commons, July,’71, toJune,’72, 1/ 
Debrett’s Reference Peerage and Baronetage, cr. 8vo. 1/ 
Donaldson’s (W.) Switches and Crossings, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Folle-Farine, by Ouida, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 
Good Stories, 23rd sevies, cr. 8vo. 1/6 cl. swd. 

Hassard’s (F, C.) My First Ring, &c., 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Italy and Her Capital, 12mo. 3:6 cl. 

Marshall’s (H.) For Very Life, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 21/ cl. 

Melville’s White Rose, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Melville’s (G. J. W.) Bones and I, er. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Member for Paris, a Tale, by Trois-Etoiles, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
Mrs. Brown at the International Exhibition, 12mo. 1/ bds. 
Paul's (H.) Lord Byron in Love, 12mo. l/ swd. 

Post and Paddock, by ‘‘The Druid,” 12mo. 2’6 cl. 

Roberts’s (Sir R. H.) Modern War, 8vo. 14/ cl. 

Ross's (C. H.) A London Romance, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Routledge’s Shilling Toy-Books, Alphabet of Fairy Tales, 

Reynard the Fox, 4to. 1/ each, swd. 
Saddle and Sirloin, by ‘‘ The Druid,” 12mo. 2'6 bds. 
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Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, by Strubing and Quick, 12mo. 3/6 cl. ; 
Companion to, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Trollope’s (A.) Phineas Finn, illust. 8vo. 6/ cl. 








ANCIENT SYRIAC DOCUMENTS. 
Bristol, July 31, 1871. 

Dr. Weicu7’s letter, in the Atheneum of Satur- 
day last, contains references of such a nature to 
myself that I shall not, perhaps, be considered 
intrusive if I ask for the insertion of a few addi- 
tional lines. 

Dr. Wright appears to be unaware that, when a 
person simply repeats a charge after it has been 
answered, instead of producing fresh reasons in 
support of it, he exposes himself to the imputation 
of weakness or (if I may copy the politeness of 
which he has set me the example) of “audacity.” 

When, too, I had made in my former letter so 
emphatic,—nay, solemn,—a disclaimer of having 
taken unfair advantage of Dr. Cureton’s labours, I 
was not prepared to find any man accustomed to 
honourable sentiments writing, “Cureton laboured, 
and another, I conceive, tried to enter into his 
labours.” 

Nor is this writer likely, I think, to further his 
purpose of putting me in the wrong by words so 
uncalled-for as these: “ When Mr. Pratten favours 
us with a version as good as Cureton’s of any here- 
tofore untranslated Syriac document, I shall be 
willing to admit his eminent scholarship.” It will 
be time enough to apply this test when the occasion 
presents itself. The “ eminent scholarship ” appears 
to be an invention of his own, made for a purpose 
which is sufficiently apparent. 

And here allow me to protest against the spirit 
in which both Dr. Wright’s letters are written. 
When he asserts, in the first, that the literal 
renderings given in some of my notes are “nothing 
more than quotations of Dr. Cureton’s translation 
of words,” will it be believed that the majority of 
the words, occurring even in those notes to which 
he gives the references, are among the most 
elementary in the language,—such as it would be 
absurd to suppose even a smatterer not to know? 
In one of these notes, “head” is the word for 
which I am thought to be indebted to Cureton! 
In another, it is “hand”; in another, the expression 
is “spirit of holiness.” Were the book at hand, I 
might quote the rest, if, after these examples, any 
candid person could deem it necessary to do so. 
When, again, Dr. Wright quoted the Curetonian 
Syriac Gospels in proof that eshtawrt means “ were 
assembled” (where, however, he renders a singular 
by a plural), he knew, or ought to have known, 
that that work is so loose and inaccurate that no 
dependence can be placed upon it in matters of 
lexicography. I give him, however, his choice of 
alternatives. And, finally, when, in his last letter, 
he says, “The dead lion was not in this instance 
ill-treated with impunity,” readers will probably 
be at a loss which most to admire,—his courteous- 
ness or the modest estimate he takes of his own 
performances. B. P. Pratren. 


*,* We cannot publish any more letters on this 
subject. 








SALE OF BOOKS. 


Tue sale of Mr. Inglis’s curious library, which 
abounded in specimens of early typography and 
other literary rarities, took place, at the rooms of 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, during the 
past week. We give some of the principal items:— 
Speculum Humane Salvationis, a Block Book, 
first edition, the text printed with movable types, 
5251.,—Esopz Fablz, in the orthography, with 
grammar-note, 1585, 31l. 10s.—Abusé en Court, 
271.,—Blunderville’s Three Morale Treatises, first 
edition, 1561, 22/.,—Brugman, Vita Alme Virginis 
Ludwine de Schiedam, 1498, 34I.,— Clerke’s 
Triall of Bastardie, 1594, 151. 15s.,—Dedici Ques- 
tiones Moralissime, 111. 5s.—Galené Pergamensis 
de Temperamentis, 1524, 18/. 18s., — Geyleri 
Navicula, 1511, 31/. 10s, — Eutropius Historio- 
graphus, 1471, 16/..—Gheyloven, Speculum Con- 
scientize, 1476, 20/.,—Glanville, de Proprietatibus 
Rerun, first edition, 197. 15s.,—Legendz Sanctorum, 
1484, 19], 2s, 6d.,—Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual 





Songs of the Old and New Testament, 36/.,— 
Huntyng and fynding out of the Romish Fox, 
1543, and other rare pieces, 32/.,— Rowland’s 
Greenes Ghost haunting Conie-catchers, 1602, 
101. 10s.,—Vocabula Stanbrigi, 20/., — Passio 
Gloriosi Martyris Andree de Spoleto, and other 
rare tracts, 46/.,—Virgil, XIII. Bookes of Ainidos, 
1553, 201.,—Vocabulorum Gemmula, 1488, 151. 5s., 
—Pindari Olympia, Pythia, &c., with Annotations 
in the autograph of Milton, 41/..—a Series of Por- 
traits, collected by the Earl of Egmont, in 35 
volumes, 205/.,—a Collection of Drawings by the 
Old Masters, formed by the same, 911. The sale 
realized 3,0691. 8s. 6d. 








THE LONDON SCHOOL-BOARD. 

Tue last meeting of the Board was more or less 
devoid of general interest. Recommendations were, 
however, adopted for the erection of four new 
schools, of which one, near Kent Street, is to hold 
1,000 children, and another, near Drury Lane, 
750. Attention has been repeatedly called to the 
fact that, where good school-accommodation exists, 
compulsion is practically found to be almost unne- 
cessary. It is, consequently, matter of congratula- 
tion to learn that, in all cases where the premises 
are reported to be “unsuitable,” the Board has 
declined to entertain any proposals for the transfer 
to its own management of existing schools, and 
that it has also resolved to consider whether it 
shall not invite a select competition for designs for 
new school buildings. The Board, fortunately, has 
more than one member fully competent to aid it 
in all practical questions of this kind; and there 
is some reason to hope that the new schools will 
have but little in common with those hideous and 
horrible dungeons of which so many still survive. 

The Board will, at its next meeting, conclude 
its long session for 1871. 








Literary Gossip. 

WE hear that a second volume of poems by 
Mr. D. G. Rossetti may be expected next winter. 

WITHIN two months the sale of the ‘ Battle 
of Dorking’ has entered on the second hun- 
dred thousand ; and before the republication 
of the jeu-d’esprit, in a separate form, several 
large editions of Blackwood’s Magazine, in 
which the ‘Battle’ first appeared, were dis- 
posed of. This constitutes a success that has, 
we believe, been seldom attained by any pub- 
lication, neither personal nor “goody.” The 
authorship has been naturally a subject of much 
curiosity, and has been attributed to nearly 
every soldier who can wield a pen, and espe- 
cially to any one supposed to be connected with 
Blackwood. We, ourselves, were led to believe 
Col. Hamley’s brother to be the writer, while 
Col. Hamley himself, the Chaplain General, Sir 
Archibald Alison, Major Lockhart, and others, 
have each of them been suspected of the author- 
ship. We are now, however, in a position to 
state that Col. George Chesney is the real 
writer of the ‘ Battle of Dorking.’ We may 
add, that a French translation will be published, 
by Henri Plon, under the title of ‘ La Bataille 
de Dorking : Invasion des Prussiens en Angle- 
terre,’ with a preface, by M. Charles Yriarte. 


THe Scott Centenary was celebrated on 
Wednesday at Edinburgh and Glasgow. At 
the Edinburgh festival, Sir W. Stirling Max- 
well made an admirable speech. 

THE Rev. H. R. Haweis has a volume on 
Music—consisting of four books, Philosophical, 
Biographical, Instrumental, and Critical—in 
the press. The book is intended to give a 
rationale of the art of music, together with a 
selection of short biographies of composers, an 
account of bells, violins, &c., and will treat 
particularly of music in England. 





THE series of works illustrative of the 
legendary period of Irish history will be 
brought to a close by the author, Mr. Patrick 
Kennedy, in a volume of Bardic stories. 


Dr. Bexe has in the press a work entitled 
‘The Idol in Horeb,’ in which he seeks to show 
that the golden image made by Aaron for the 
Israelites to worship, at Mount Sinai, was a 
cone, and not a calf. The work also comprises 
several articles which appeared in the Athenceum 
some time ago, relating to other errors of the 
Septuagint Jewish translators of the Old Tes- 
tament, consequent on their identifying Mitz- 
raim with Egypt, &c. 

Mr. STEPHEN THompson has taken, for the 
Chaucer Society, an excellent negative of 
Occleve’s portrait of Chaucer in the Harleian 
MSS. 4866. This is the only authentic portrait 
of Chaucer, and has never yet been properly 
reproduced. It is of extreme interest, and will 
be issued in two or three weeks to the Society’s 
members; with Part I. of ‘Chaucer’s Minor 
Poems,’ just printed. 

Pror. Henry Mortey is writing ‘A First 
Sketch of English Literature, for the use of 
Schools,’ which will be published in November, 
and will be about the size of one of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s “ Students’ Manuals.” The Professor has 
heretofore always refused to write a short text- 
book, for fear of its being used as a cram-book, 
but now sees his way to the writing of one 
which shall refuse to be so used, and shall give 
beginners a real sense of the life and meaning 
of our literature, introduce them to the study 
of it, and induce them to persevere in that 
study. 

Mr. E. W. Asupex has just issued a fresh 
number of his series of ‘ Occasional Fac-simile 
Reprints,’ containing a very interesting tract 
from Wynkyn de Worde’s press. 1. ‘ A Treatyse 
of this Galaunt,’ thirty-two seven-line stanzas, 
lamenting over the evils that pride has wrought 
to England, and denouncing “the galauntes 
progenye vyperyous, that out of Fraunce he 
fledde” to England, and have corrupted the 
land, making the women as bad as themselves. 
2. A comical little poem of seven eight-line 
stanzas, on ‘the maryage of London Stone, and 
the fayre pusell, the bosse of Byllyngesgate.’ 
The former of the two poems is valuable for 
the student of costume and manners: the gal- 
lants, with their “rolled heddes stuffed with 
flockes, the newe broched doublettes open at 
the brestes,” &c. being described, and vigo- 
rously abused. 

Mr. Curnps, of Bungay, is printing a very 
full ‘Dictionary of Dates,’ compiled by the 
late Mr. Woodward, Librarian to the Queen, 
with special reference to the biographies of 
artists and men of letters. It is to contain 
1,200 pages closely-printed in double columns, 
and will be the most complete work of its kind. 
Mr. Childs is also printing the revised edition 
of Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood’s ‘ Dictionary of 
English Etymology, of which the first part is 
to appear in the autumn. 

Tue ‘Tale of Beryn,’ from the Duke of 
Northumberland’s unique MS., is now all in 
type, for the Chaucer Society, under Mr. Fur- 
nivall’s editorship. The MS. removes many 
mistakes of the former editor, Urry, supplies 
two lines overlooked by him, and, though it 
leaves many of the lines faulty in rhythm, 
from the late copier having left out many final 
e’s, &c., will enable a satisfactory text to be pro- 
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duced of this relic of a few years after Chaucer's 
time, whose prologue contains such an amusing 
sketch of pilgrims’ proceedings at Canterbury. 
Dean Stanley has used it largely in his interest- 
ing little book on the Cathedral. 


REcENTLY, when reviewing Dr. Tyndall’s 
‘Hours of Exercise in the Alps,’ we ventured 
in a prophecy respecting the Matterhorn, in these 
words: “ Its summit still awaits a female foot, 
and, we believe, despite the labour and hazard, 
a female foot will one day press it.” Little did 
we, and not at all did the majority of those who 
know the mountain well, expect that this pro- 
phecy would be speedily fulfilled, and least of 
all by an English lady. However, we learn, 
from a Correspondent who has just returned 
from Switzerland, that Miss Walker, a lady 
famous for her climbing triumphs, reached the 
top of the Matterhorn, on the 22nd of July last. 
She ascended from Zermatt, and by the route 
commonly now known from that side. Being 
favoured with a very fine day the party re- 
mained on the summit for forty minutes, and 
descended without mishap. Intending climbers 
may be thankful for the information that great 
quantities of snow have fallen during last winter 
on several well-known mountains and passes. 


WE understand that a new journal, devoted 
to bibliography and manuscripts, will appear 
in October, under theename of the Librarian. 


THE ‘ Missel’ of Jacques Juvénal des Ursins, 


one of the most precious gems of French | 


medieval art, has been destroyed by the burn- 
ing of the Hotel de Ville of Paris. This ‘ Mis- 
sel’ was for some time in the possession of 
M. Ambroise-Firmin Didot, to whom we owe 
the fact that some trace of this valuable MS. 
is still preserved, through a brochure published 
in 1861, in which he gave a detailed descrip- 
tion of it. The ‘ Missel,’ which was also known 
under the name of ‘ Missel Pontifical,’ was 
begun by John Duke of Bedford, brother-in- 
law of the Duke of Burgundy, third son of 
our King Henry the Fourth, and Regent of 
France during the minority of Henry the 
Sixth, and the MS. was only completed by 
Jacques Juvénal des Ursins, whose name was 
given to it. 

Tue death of M. Poirson, the historian of 
Henry of Navarre, is announced. 


In Germany during the year 1870 were pub- 
lished 10,108 works, being 1,200 less than 
during the preceding year, a diminution pro- 
bably owing to the war. The classification of 
subjects is as follows :—Theology, 1,470; legis- 
lation, politics and statistics, 1,014 ; education, 
997 ; novels, poems and dramas, 739; painting, 
music and writing, 346; history, biography 
and correspondence, 692; natural science, 
chemistry and materia medica, 535; medicine, 
412; industry and commerce, 411; classical 
and oriental languages, 329 ; domestic economy, 
351; modern languages and ancient German 
literature, 297 ; encyclopedias and literary 
history, 271; military science, 242 ; books for 
the young 205; geography, 234 ; architecture, 
railways and nautical science, 192; mathe- 
matics and astronomy, 114; philosophy, 103 ; 
mines, forests and hunting, &c., 91; free- 
masonry, 11; popular literature, 271; mis- 
cellanies, 389 ; Slavonian and Hungarian books, 
50; maps, 242. 

WE have received a letter from Mr. H. 
Shepheard, author of the ‘ Traditions of Eden,’ 








in which he complains of our statement that 
he has practically ignored the ancient Nature- 
Worship. We have looked again at the pas- 
sages in which Mr. Shepheard says he has 
dealt with the subject, but we cannot find any 
grounds for modifying our remarks. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


President—Prof. P. G. Tait. 
Vice-Presidents—Prof. J. C. Adams, Prof. Cayley, Rev. Prof. Challis, 
J. P. Gassiot, Prof. R. Grant, Dr. Joule, Prof. J. Clerk Maxwell, 
Prof. W. J. M. Rankine, Dr. Spottiswoode, Rev. Prof. Kelland, 
Prof. Stokes, Prof. Sylvester. 

Secretaries—Prof. W. G. Adams, J. T. Bottomley, Prof. W. K. Clifford, 
Prof. J. D. Everett, Rev. R. Harley. 
Committee—Prof. R. 8. Ball, Sir E. Belcher, W. R. Birt, C. Brooke, 
A. Buchan, Lord S. Cecil, Prof. Colding, W. Esson, Prof. J. C. Foster, 
Dr. Gladstone, James Glaisher, J. W. L. Glaisher, H. Grubb, Prof. 
A. 8. Herschel, Dr. Hirst, Dr. Hopkinson, W. H. H. Hudson, Dr. 
Huggins, Dr. J. Janssen, J. N. Lockyer, Abbé Moigno, Dr. E. Rey- 
nolds, W. H. L. Russell, R. H. Scott, C. W. Siemens, Prof. W. R. 
Smith, Prof. Balfour Stewart, G. J. Stoney, Prof. Swan, G. J. 
Symons. Prof. James Thomson, Sir A. 8. Waugh, Prof. Williamson, 

J. M. Wilson, Prof. Zenger. 
THURSDAY. 

The PrEsIDENT, in opening the proceedings of 
this Section said—My immediate predecessors 
have exercised their ingenuity in presenting its 
widely differing component subjects from their 
several points of view, and in endeavouring to 
co-ordinate them. What they were obliged to leave 
unfinished, it would be absurd in me to attempt to 
complete. It would be impossible, also, in the 
limits of a brief address to give a detailed account 
of the recent progress of physical and mathematical 
knowledge. Such a work can only be produced 
by separate instalments, each written by a specialist, 
such as the admirable “ Reports” which form from 
time to time the most valuable portions of our 
annual volume. I shall therefore confine my 
remarks in the main to those two subjects, one in 
the mathematical, the other in the purely physical, 
division of our work, which are comparatively 
familiar to myself. I wish, if possible, to induce, 
ere it be too late, native mathematicians to pay 
much more attention than they have yet paid to 
Hamilton’s Calculus of Quaternions, and to call the 
particular notice of physicists to our President’s 
Principle of Dissipation of Energy. I think that 
these are, at this moment, the most important, 
because the most promising parts of our field. 

As it seems to me that mathematical methods 
should be specially valued in this Section as regards 
their fitness for physical applications, what can 
possibly from that point of view be more important 
than Hamilton’s V? Physical analogies have often 
been invoked to make intelligible various mathe- 
matical processes. Witness the case of Statical 
Electricity, wherein Thomson has, by the analogy 
of heat-conduction, explained the meaning of 
various important theorems due to Green, Gauss, 
and others; and wherein Clerk Maxwell has 
employed the properties of an imaginary incom- 
pressible liquid (devoid of inertia) to illustrate not 
merely these theorems, buteven Thomson’s Electrica] 
Images. [In fact he has gone much further, having 
applied his analogy to the puzzling combinations 
presented by Electrodynamics.] There can be little 
doubt that these comparisons owe their birth to 
the small intelligibility, per se, of what has been 
called Laplace’s Operator, iat ae which ap- 
pears alike in all theories of attraction at a distance 
in the steady flow of heat in a conductor, and in 
the steady motion of incompressible fluids. But 
when we are taught to understand the operator 
itself we are able to dispense with these analogies, 
which, however valuable and beautiful, have cer- 
tainly to be used with extreme caution, as tending 
very often to confuse and mislead. Now Laplace’s 
operator is merely the negative of the square of 
Hamilton’s V, which is perfectly intelligible in 
itself and in all its combinations; and can be 
defined as giving the vector-rate of most rapid 
increase of any scalar function to which it is 
applied—giving, for instance, the vector-force from 





a potential, the heat-flux from a distribution of 


temperature, &c. Very simple functions of the 
same operator give the rate of increase of a quan- 
tity in any assigned direction, the condensation 
and elementary rotation produced by given dis- 
placements of the parts of a system, &c. For 
instance, a very elementary application of V to the 
theory of attraction enables us to put one of its 
fundamental principles in the following extremely 
suggestive form :—If the displacement or velocity 
of each particle of a medium represent in magni- 
tude and direction the electric force at that particle, 
the corresponding statical distribution of electricity 
is proportional everywhere to the condensation 
thus produced. Again, Green’s celebrated theorem 
is at once seen to be merely the well-known 
equation of continuity expressed fora heterogeneous 
fluid, whose density at every point is proportional 
to one electric potential, and its displacement or 
velocity proportional to and in the direction of 
the electric force due to another potential. But 
this is not the time to pursue such an inquiry, 
for it would lead me at once to discussions as to 
the possible nature of electric phenomena and 
of gravitation. I believe myself to be justified in 
saying that, were the theory of this operator 
thoroughly developed and generally known, the 
whole mathematical treatment of such physical 
questions as those just mentioned would undergo 
an immediate and enormous simplification ; and 
this, in its turn, would be at once followed by a 
proportionately large extension of our knowledge. 
And this is but one of the claims of Quaternions to 
the attention of physicists. When we come to the 
important questions of stress and strain in an elastic 
solid, we find again that all the elaborate and 
puzzling machinery of co-ordinates commonly em- 
ployed can be at once comprehended and kept out 
of sight in a mere single symbol—a linear and 
vector function, which is self-conjugate if the strain 
be pure. This is simply, it appears to me, a proof 
either that the elaborate machinery ought never to 
have been introduced, or that its use was an indi- 
cation of a comparatively savage state of mathe- 
matical civilization. In the motion of a rigid solid 
about a fixed point, a Quaternion, represented by a 
single symbol which is a function of the time, gives 
us the operator which could bring the body by 
a single rotation from its initial position to its 
position at any assigned instant. In short, when- 
ever with our usual means a result can be obtained 
in, or after much labour reduced to, a simple form, 
Quaternions will give it at once in that form ; so 
that nothing is ever lost in point of simplicity. On 
the other hand, in numberless cases the Quaternion 
result is immeasurably simpler and more intelli- 
gible than any which can be obtained or even 
expressed by the usual methods. And it is not to 
be supposed that the modern Higher Algebra, 
which has done so much to simplify and extend 
the ordinary Cartesian methods, would be ignored 
by the general employment of Quaternions ; on the 
contrary, Determinants, Invariants, &c. present 
themselves in almost every Quaternion solution, 
and in forms which have received the full benefit 
of that simplification which Quaternions generally 
produce. Comparing a Quaternion investigation, 
no matter in what department, with the equivalent 
Cartesian one, even when the latter has availed 
itself to the utmost of the improvements suggested 
by the Higher Algebra, one can hardly help making 
the remark that they contrast even more strongly 
than the decimal notation with the binary scale, or 
with the old Greek Arithmetic—or than the well- 
ordered subdivisions of the metrical system with 
the preposterous no-systems of Great Britain, a 
mere fragment of which (in the form of Tables of 
Weights and Measures) forms perhaps the most 
effective, if not the most ingenious, of the many 
instruments of torture employed in our elementary 
teaching. It is true that, in the eyes of the pure 
mathematician, Quaternions have one grand and 
fatal defect. They cannot be applied to space of 
n dimensions, they are contented to deal with those 
poor three dimensions in which mere mortals are 
doomed to dwell, but which cannot bound the 
limitless aspirations of a Cayley or a Sylvester. 
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From the physical point of view this, instead of a 
defect, is to be regarded as the greatest possible 
recommendation. It shows, in fact, Quaternions 
to be a special instrument, so constructed for appli- 
cation to the Actual as to have thrown overboard 
everything which is not absolutely necessary, with- 
out the slightest consideration whether or no it was 
thereby being rendered useless for applications to 
the Inconceivable. The late Sir John Herschel was 
one of the first to perceive the value of Quater- 
nions ; and at a British Association Meeting not 
long after their invention, characterized them as a 
“Cornucopia from which, turn it how you will, 
something valuable is sure to fall.” Is it not 
strange, to use no harsher word, that such a harvest 
has hitherto been left almost entirely to Hamilton 
himself? If but half a dozen tolerably good mathe- 
maticians, such as exist in scores in this country, 
were seriously to work at it, instead of spending 
(or rather wasting) their time, as so many who have 
the requisite leisure now do, in going over again what 
has been already done, or in working out mere 
details where a great theory has been sketched, a 
very great immediate advance would be certain. 
From the majority of the papers in our few mathe- 
matical journals one would almost be led to fancy 
that British mathematicians have too much pride to 
use a simple method while an unnecessarily com- 
plex one can be had. But this game will certainly 
end in disaster. As surely as Mathematics came 
to a relative stand-still in this country for nearly a 
century after Newton, so surely will it do so again 
if we leave our eager and watchful rivals abroad to 
take the initiative in developing the grand method 
of Hamilton. And it is not alone French and 
Germans whom we have now to dread, Russia, 
America, regenerated Italy, and other nations, are 
all fairly entered for the contest. 

The flights of the imagination which occur to the 
pure mathematician are in general so much better 
described in his formule than in words, that it is 
not remarkable to find the subject treated by out- 
siders as something essentially cold and uninterest- 
ing—while even the most abstruse branches of 
physics, as yet totally incapable of being popu- 
larized, attract the attention of the uninitiated. 
The reason may perhaps be sought in the fact that, 
while perhaps the only successful attempt to invest 
mathematical reasoning with a halo of glory—that 
made in this Section by Prof. Sylvester—is known 
to a comparative few, several of the highest pro- 
blems of physics are connected with those simple 
observations which are possible to the many. The 
smell of lightning has been observed for thousands of 
years : it required the sagacity of Schénbein to trace 
it to the formation of Ozone. Not to speak of the 
(probably fabulous) apple of Newton—what enor- 
mous consequences did he obtain by passing light 
through a mere wedge of glass, and by simply lay- 
ing a lens on a flat plate! As children at the sea- 
shore playing with a “roaring buckie,” or in later 
life lazily puffing out rings of tobacco-smoke, we 
are illustrating two of the splendid researches of 
Helmholtz. And our President, by the bold, be- 
cause simple, use of reaction instead of action, has 
eclipsed even his former services to the Submarine 
Telegraph, and given it powers which but a few 
years ago would have been deemed unattainable. 

In experimental Physics our case is not hopeless, 
perhaps not as yet even alarming. Still something 
of the same kind may be said in this as in pure 
Mathematics. If Thomson’s Theory of Dissipation, 
for instance, be not speedily developed in this 
country, we shall soon learn its consequences from 
abroad. The test of our science, the proof of its 
being a reality and not a mere inventing of new 
terms and squabbling as to what they shall mean, 
is that it is ever advancing. “ A little folding of 
the hands to sleep” in chuckling satisfaction at 
what has been achieved of late years by our great 
experimenters —and we shall be left hopelessly 
behind. The sad fate of Newton’s successors ought 
ever to be a warning tous. Trusting to what he 
had done, they allowed mathematical science almost 
to die out in this country, at least as compared with 
its immense progress in Germany and France. It 
required the united exertions of the late Sir J. 





Herschel and many others to render possible in 
these islands a Boole and a Hamilton. If the suc- 
cessors of Davy and Faraday pause to ponder even 
on their achievements, we shall soon be again in 
the same state of ignominious inferiority. Who 
will then step in to save us? 

There is no need of entering here on the question 
of Conservation of Energy. It is thoroughly ac- 
cepted by scientific men, and has revolutionized the 
greater part of Physics. The facts as to its history 
also are generally agreed upon, but differences of 
a formidable kind exist as to the deductions to be 
drawn from them. These are matters, however, 
which will be more easily disposed of thirty years 
hence than now. The Transformation of Energy 
is also generally accepted, and, in fact, under vari- 
ous unsatisfactory names, was almost popularly 
known before the Conservation of Energy was 
known in its entirety to more than a very few. 
But the Dissipation of Energy is by no means 
well known—and many of the results of its legiti- 
mate application have been received with doubt, 
sometimes even with attempted ridicule. Yet it 
appears to be at the present moment by far the 
most promising and fertile portion of Natural Philo- 
sophy ; having obvious applications of which as 
yet only a small per-centage appear to have been 
made. Some, indeed, were made before the enun- 
ciation of the principle, and have since been recog- 
nized as instances of it. Of such we have good ex- 
amples in Fourier’s great work on Heat-conduction, 
in the optical theorem that an image can never be 
brighter than the object, in Gauss’s mode of inves- 
tigating electrical distribution, and in some of 
Thomson’s theorems as to the energy of an electro- 
magnetic field. But its discoverer has, so far as I 
know, as yet confined himself in its explicit appli- 
cation to questions of Heat-conduction and Re- 
storation of Energy, Geological Time, the Earth’s 
Rotation, and such like. Unfortunately, his long- 
expected Rede Lecture has not yet been published, 
and its contents (save to those who were fortunate 
enough to hear it) are still almost entirely unknown. 
But there can be little question that the principle 
contains implicitly the whole theory of Thermo- 
electricity, of Chemical Combination, of Allotropy, 
of Fluorescence, &c., and perhaps even of matters 
of a higher order than common Physics and Che- 
nistry. In Astronomy it leads us to the grand ques- 
tion of the age, or perhaps more correctly the phase 
of life, of a star or nebula, shows us the material 
of potential suns, other suns in the process of 
formation, in vigorous youth, and in every stage of 
slowly protracted decay. It leads us to look on 
each planet and satellite as having been at one 
time a tiny sun, a member of some binary or mul- 
tiple group, and even now (when almost deprived, 
at least at its surface, of its original energy) pre- 
senting an endless variety of subjects for the 
application of its methods. It leads us forward in 
thought to the far-distant time when the materials 
of the present stellar system shall have lost all but 
their mutual potential energy, but shall in virtue 
of it form the materials of future larger suns with 
their attendant planets. Finally, as it alone is 
able to lead us, by sure steps of deductive reason- 
ing, to the necessary future of the universe— 
necessary, that is, if physical laws for ever remain 
unchanged—so it enables us to say that the present 
order of things has not been evolved through infi- 
nite past time by the agency of laws now at work 
—but must have had a distinctive beginning, a 
state beyond which we are totally unable to pene- 
trate, a state, in fact, which must have been pro- 
duced by other than the now acting causes. Thus 
also, it is possible that in Physiology it may, ere 
long, lead to results of a different and much 
higher order of novelty and interest than those 
yet obtained, immensely valuable though they 
certainly are. 

It was a grand step in science which showed 
that just as the consumption of fuel is necessary to 
the working of a steam-engine, or to the steady 
light of a candle, so the living engine requires food 
to supply its expenditure in the forms of muscu- 
lar work and animal heat. Still grander was 
Rumford’s early anticipation that the animal is a 





more economic engine than any lifeless one we can 
construct. Even in the explanation of this there 
is involved a question of very great interest, still 
unsolved, though Joule and many other philoso- 

hers of the highest order have worked at it. 

oule has given a suggestion of great value, viz., 
that the animal resembles an _ electromagnetic- 
engine rather than a heat-engine; but this throws 
us back again upon our difficulties as to the nature 
of electricity. Still, even supposing this question 
fully answered, there remains another—perhaps 
the highest which the human intellect is capable of 
directly attacking, for it is simply preposterous 
to suppose that we shall ever be able to understand 
scientifically the source of Consciousness and Voli- 
tion, not to speak of loftier things—there remains 
the question of Life. Now it may be startling to 
some of you, especially if you have not particularly 
considered the matter, to hear it surmised that pos- 
sibly we may, by the help of physical principles, 
especially that of the Dissipation of Energy, some 
time attain to a notion of what constitutes Life— 
mere Vitality I repeat, nothing higher. If you 
think for a moment of the vitality of a plant ora 
zoophyte, the remark perhaps will not appear so 
strange after all. But do not fancy that the Dissi- 
pation of Energy to which I refer is at all that 
of a watch or such-like piece of mere human me- 
chanism, dissipating the low and common form of 
energy of a single coiled spring. It must be such 
that every little part of the living organism has 
its own store of energy constantly being dissipated, 
and as constantly replenished from external sources 
drawn upon by the whole arrangement in their 
harmonious working together. As an illustration 
of my meaning, though an extremely inadequate 
one, suppose Vaucanson’s Duck to have been made 
up of excessively small parts, each microscopically 
constructed as perfectly as was the comparatively 
coarse whole, we should have had something barely 
distinguishable save by want of instincts from the 
living model. But let no one imagine that, should 
we ever penetrate this mystery, we shall thereby 
be enabled to produce, except from life, even the 
lowest form of life. Our President’s splendid sug- 
gestion of Vortex-atoms, if it be correct, will enable 
us thoroughly to understand matter, and mathema- 
tically to investigate all its properties. Yet its 
very basis implies the absolute necessity of an inter- 
vention of Creative Power to form or to destroy 
one atom even of dead matter. The question 
really stands thus:—Is life physical or no? 
For if it be in any sense, however slight or 
restricted, physical, it is to that extent a sub- 
ject for the Natural Philosopher, and for him 
alone. It would be entirely out of place for me to 
discuss such a question as this now and here; 
I have introduced it merely that I may say a word 
or two about what has been so often and so per- 
sistently croaked against the British Association, 
viz., that it tends to develope what are called 
Scientific Heresies. No doubt, such charges are 
brought more usually against other Sections than 
against this; but Section A. has not been held 
blameless. It seems to me that the proper answer 
to all such charges will be very simply and easily 
given, if we merely show that in our reasonings 
from observation and experiment we invariably 
confine our physical conclusions strictly to matter 
and energy (things which we can weigh and 
measure) in their multiform combinations. Except- 
ing that which is obviously purely mathematical, 
whatever is certainly neither matter nor energy, 
nor dependent upon these, is not a subject to be 
discussed here, even by implication. All our reason- 
ings in Physics must, so far as we know, be based 
upon the assumption, founded on experience, that 
in the universe, whatever be the epoch or the 
locality, under exactly similar circumstances exactly 
similar results would be obtained. If this be not 
granted, there is an end of Physical Science, or, 
rather, there never could have been such a science. 
To use the word “heresy” with reference to purely 
physical reasonings about geological time, or matters 
of that kind, is now-a-days a piece of folly which 
even Galileo’s judges, were they alive, would shrink 
from, as calculated to damage none but themselves 
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and the cause which of old they, according to their 
lights, very naturally maintained. Alike condemned 
and contemned, we leave them to their proper fate, 
—oblivion; but still we have to face the question, 
—where to draw the line between that which is 
physical and that which is utterly beyond physics ? 
And again, our answer is,—Experience alone can 
tell us ; for experience is our only possible guide. 
If we attend earnestly and honestly to its teachings, 
we shall never go far astray. Man has been left 
to the resources of his intellect for the discovery 
not merely of physical laws, but of how far he is 
capable of comprehending them. And our answer 
to those who denounce our legitimate studies as 
heretical is simply this :—A revelation of anything 
which we can discover for ourselves, by studying 
the ordinary course of nature, would be an absurdity. 

I conclude by quoting some noble words used 
by Stokes in his Address at Exeter,—words which 
should be stereotyped for every Meeting of this 
Association :—“ When from the phenomena of life 
we pass on to those of mind, we enter a region still 
more profoundly mysterious. . . . Science can be 
expected to do but little to aid us here, since the 
instrument of research is itself the object of investi- 
gation. It can but enlighten us as to the depth 
of our ignorance, and lead us to look to a higher 
aid for that which most nearly concerns our well- 
being.” 

Prof. J. Tuomson, LL.D., of Belfast, read a paper, 
entitled, ‘Speculations on the Continuity of the 
Fluid State of Matter.” It was illustrated by a 
wooden model, constructed from the curves of 
volume as a function of pressure, by which Dr. 
Andrews represents the results of his experiments 
on carbonic acid. The curved surface of the model 
is a surface whose three co-ordinates are propor- 
tional to volume pressure and temperature respec- 
tively. Another model was exhibited representing 
other relations, which are, in part at least, attainable 
experimentally, between these three properties ; for 
example, when a liquid is raised (as in Denny’s 
experiments) above its normal boiling-point. Prof. 
Thomson also remarked that, besides what Dr. 
Andrews calls the critical temperature, there is, for 
each substance capable of existing in the three 
states, one other critical temperature, which may 
be called the triple point, inasmuch as it is the 
only temperature at which the three states of the 
substance can exist in mutual contact, in a space 
not containing vapour of any other substance. 

Dr. CARPENTER read a paper ‘On the Thermo- 
Dynamics of the General Oceanic Circulation. — 
The investigations in which he had been engaged 
with Dr. Wyville Thomson had furnished a new 
set of facts as regards deep-sea temperatures. It 
may now be asserted as probable that the bed of 
the ocean, below 2,000 fathoms, is everywhere, 
even under the equator, but little above 32° F. In 
the Channel, between Shetland and the Faroe 
Isles, it was found to be as low as 29°°5. In the 
Mediterranean, which has been tested at depths of 
1,600 fathoms in its western, and 2,000 in its 
eastern basin, the temperature below the surface 
stratum of about 50 fathoms, heated by direct 
solar radiation, remains at 54° to the very bottom. 
This condition of things contrasts strongly with 
that which prevails in the eastern border of the 
Atlantic, under the same parallel. In the latter, 
as in the former, the superheating of the surface 
stratum by direct solar radiation, shows its effects 
below the surface stratum. There isa very gradual 
fall from about 53° to 49°, which last is the tem- 
perature at 800 fathoms. But in the 200 fathoms 
below this, there is a rapid fall of 9°, and beneath 
this a further fall to 36°5. The author regards 
this contrast as due to the fact that the Mediter- 
ranean is virtually cut off from the great oceanic 
circulation. Dr. Carpenter attributes this circula- 
tion mainly to temperature, and attaches more 
importance to polar cold than to equatorial heat. 
As each surface film cools and sinks, its place will 
be supplied, not from below, but by a surface in- 
flux of the water around. ‘The bottom stratum 
will, at the same time, flow away over the deepest 
parts of the basin. Sea water has no temperature 
of maximum density, but goes on contracting regu- 





larly to its freezing point, which is about 25°. As 
long as cold is applied to one part of the surface, 
and heat to another, there must be a continual 
movement below from the cold to the hot region, 
and above from the hot to the cold. That such a 
general movement really takes place, is indicated, 
1. By the prevalence of a temperature near 32° 
over the deepest parts of the great ocean basins. 
This could not be maintained on the warm sea- 
bed beneath, if there were not a continual flow 
of cold water from the polar area. 2. By the 
marked distinction between the upper and lower 
strata of the Atlantic, as regards temperature. 3. 
By the proved existence of a movement of warmer 
surface-water towards both Polar areas. This is 
most observable in the North Polar area, on account 
of the contraction of its channel by the proximity 
of land. It shows itself in the warm current past 
Behrings Straits. In view of all the facts, he was 
led to the hypothesis of a north-eastward move- 
ment of a vast stratum of oceanic waters, having 
a depth of at least 600 fathoms. Inthe remaining 
portion of the paper, the different causes of hori- 
zontal and vertical currents were discussed, and the 
opinion was expressed that the trade-winds pro- 
duce only horizontal motion. 

Sir W. Tuomson said, it seemed to him that 
Dr. Carpenter had completely established his case. 
The distinction drawn by him between horizontal 
and vertical circulation was important, and the 
reasons adduced by him for denying that the 
return current along the bottom of the Atlantic 
could result from the surface drift produced by 
winds were convincing. There was only one case 
in which a back draught along the bottom could 
result from a surface drift, and that was the case 
of a frith, or fiord, where wind, blowing up the 
fiord, may raise the level of the water at the head 
of the fiord by several feet. The return current, 
to compensate for the surface drift, must of neces- 
sity in such a case be along the bottom. Stokes 
had shown that a surface current necessarily ac- 
companies waves at sea, whenever the height of 
the wave is not infinitesimal in comparison with 
its length. Ocean currents, besides being interest- 
ing to science, were of great importance in naviga- 
tion, and were at present comparatively unknown. 
In the operations for recovering the cable of 1865, 
it was found that more depended upon the currents 
than upon wind or steam. There was a set amount- 
ing (speaking from memory) to 14 miles in 24 
hours, and sometimes considerably more. Capt. 
Moriarty came to the conclusion that the whole 
subject of ocean currents ought to be made a 
matter of hydrography. There could be no doubt 
that, if only for the sake of navigation, the inquiry 
into ocean currents was of vital importance to a 
nautical country. The question of temperature 
was also important. The temperature of the sea 
bottom along which a cable was to be laid was of 
enormous importance to the enterprise. Ifa cable 
shows certain signs at 50° F., it is good; if it shows 
the same signs at 40°, it is bad. There was a case, 
on the other side of the globe, in which the engi- 
neers of both the companies concerned had not, 
and could not possibly have had, any knowledge 
of the temperature to be expected; and a most 
exquisite lawsuit was at one time imminent. <An- 
other most serious practical want is, to know pre- 
cisely the temperature of the cable when laid, with 
a view to determining the position of faults. These 
reasons, added to the value for navigation, should 
recommend very strongly to Government the enter- 
prise in which Dr. Carpenter was engaged.—Prof. 
Sroxes said, if he had spoken first, he would have 
pointed out, as Sir W. Thomson had done, that the 
only case in which a vertical circulation could be 
produced in the horizontal flow forward by wind 
was the case of a narrow channel. In the case of 
a widely extended ocean, if a portion of it were 
blown on by the wind, the water would be pro- 
pelled forward, but the tendency would be to take 
it in from all directions, and not merely from one, 
so that the inflow would be lost in minuteness. 
With reference to the formation of a surface cur- 
rent, as a necessary accompaniment of waves, that 
again seems pretty obvious. The backs of the 





waves must be more strongly acted on than their 
fronts by the wind; there must be a horizontal 
resultant forward, which must push on the water. 
The investigation by which he had established this 
was published many years ago in the T'’ransactions 
of the Cambridge Philosovhical Society, and referred 
to the motion of waves, such as the open swells 
of the ocean; the waves being supposed to extend 
over the whole surface of the water, and the water 
to be frictionless—Mr. R. Russe.u expressed the 
opinion that the effect of polar cold and equatorial 
heat was small in comparison with that of wind. 
The Atlantic narrowed so much towards the North 
Pole that it resembled the fiord in which Sir W. 
Thomson had said there would be vertical circula- 
tion produced by wind, its vast surface being 
forced by the south-west wind towards the 
Northern Ocean.—Prof. G. C. Foster remarked 
that another possible cause of the formation of 
currents was the existence of different degrees 
of saltness in neighbouring quantities of water. 
A current would flow from the denser to the less 
dense water, beneath, and in the reverse direction 
at the top.—Dr. CarPentsr said that the Straits 
of Gibraltar and the Baltic Sound were cases in 
which the principle adduced by Prof. Foster applied.. 
The rapid evaporation from the Mediterranean 
rendered its density greater than that of the 
Atlantic, and the inflow through the Straits was 
a surface current. In the Baltic, there was an 
excess of fresh water (partly depending on river 
drainage), above evaporation. It was more diluted 
than the sea, and there was almost always an out- 
flow at the surface. It was also clearly proved 
that there was an inflow along the bottom.—Mr. 
Bucuan said the question would turn upon whether 
the Atlantic bed is in the position of the diagram 
(of a fiord) which Sir W. Thomson had sketched. 
We are not at present able to decide whether this 
is the case. The Scottish Meteorological Society 
are conducting investigations which will show what 
are the wind and currents in one part of the 
Atlantic. The Meteorological Committee of the 
Royal Society were conducting a more extensive 
investigation of the same subject; and he appealed 
to Mr. Scott to say what progress had been made. 
His opinion was that, when the facts were fully 
known, it would turn out that the view main- 
tained by Dr. Wyville Thomson, who ascribed the 
chief influence to wind, and the opposite view, 
maintained by Dr. Carpenter, would both be found 
partly correct.—Mr. R. H. Scorr said he hoped 
to give Mr. Buchan charts of the currents such 
as we never before possessed. They were already 
in the engraver’s hands, the materials being fur- 
nished by Rennell’s chart, Maury’s data, and in- 
formation collected by Admiral FitzRoy. There 
are thirteen charts, one for each month, and one 
for the year, giving for each square of 23° of lat. 
and long. the actual number of observations and 
the mean current at the surface. From the in- 
formation at present obtained, we do not find 
so pretty a circulation as is usually shown on 
charts, nor an easily traceable connexion. The 
information was derived from ships’ logs, and 
gave nothing about submarine circulation. — 
Sir W. THomson said, Mr. Buchan had made 
remarks of great importance with reference to the 
current that may be produced, across the Atlantic 
as a whole, by wind blowing over a large area. 
His remarks were to the effect that, if the Atlantic 
bed resembled that of a fiord, the return current 
would be along the bottom. Now the depth of 
the water in the supposed fiord was an element of 
necessary import, in connexion with the question 
what shall be the currents, and what the amount 
of heaping up. The state of the case seems to be 
this,—that the influence of the wind cannot pro- 
duce a current reaching more than a few feet from 
the surface. If there be at the surface a velocity 
of half a knot, a few feet below the surface, there 
will be a much smaller velocity, and 10 or 20 feet 
below the surface (I think I may appeal to Prof. 
Stokes to support me when I say) the current 
produced by the wind will be insensible; the 
surface velocity may be, perhaps, half a knot in 
a strong breeze, two or three knots in a gale which 
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produces a great deal of broken water, but that 
only extending 10 or 20 feet, at the most, below 
the surface. If this state of things prevails across 
the whole of the Atlantic, there may be an average 
current of one or two knots in one direction over 
the whole of its surface. What then will be the 
back current underneath corresponding to that? 
It is merely a matter of proportion: say 10 feet 
depth of stream at two miles an hour, and a stratum 
12,000 feet thick flowing as the return current, 
the average velocity of the latter must be qypy of 
two miles an hour, which is insensible. It seems 
demonstrable that, in all water above 5 or 10 
fathoms deep, the under-current return due to 
surface drift is insensibly small. I think this 
demonstrates Dr. Carpenter’s statement, that the 
main currents cannot be produced by wind, 
though the wind may produce very considerable 
surface currents.—Prof. Cotpine, of Copenhagen, 
remarked that the effect of the rotation of the 
earth must not be overlooked. It caused the 
water which would otherwise run to the north, to 
run to the north-east. 

M. Janssen delivered an address, in French, 
‘On the Scientific Aspects of Recent Balloon 
Ascents in France.’ 

Prof. Everett read a paper insisting on the 
necessity of giving names to absolute units of force, 
and of energy, that is units not varying with 
locality, like the gravitation units vulgarly em- 
ployed (pound, foot-pound, &c.), but defined by 
reference to specified units of mass, length, and 
time, according to the condition, that unit force 
acting on unit mass, produces unit acceleration. He 
proposed that the units of force, and of energy (or 
of work) thus related to the gramme métre and 
second, be called respectively the dyne and the 
pone (dbvaptc, tovoc), and that then ames kilodyne, 
megadyne, kilopone, megapone, be employed to 
denote a thousand and a million of these funda- 
mental units. It was subsequently agreed, in the 
Committees of Sections A. and G., to appoint 
a joint “Committee for the purpose of framing 
a Nomenclature of Units of Force and Energy.” 


Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
President—Prof. T. Andrews, 
Vice-Presidents—Prof. Abel, Prof. Apjohn, Prof. Crum Brown, Dr. 
Ronalds, Prof. H. E. Roscoe, Dr. J. Stenhouse, Prof. A. W. William- 

son, James Young. 
Secretaries—J. Y. Buchanan, W. N. Hartley, T. E. Thorpe. 
Committee—A. Abel, J. Attfield, Dr. Baumhauer, G. Bischoff, Crace 
Calvert, M. Carteighe, R. C. Clapham, W. Crookes, H. Deacon, 
R. E. Delffs, James Dewar, Dr. Baker Edwards, A. E. Fletcher, 
R. Gerstl, J. H. Gilbert, J. H. Gladstone, W. Harkness, W. E. 
Heathfield, J. Hunter, ‘Dr. Jennings, J.Kraft, Dr. Longstaff, 
enson Macadam, R. ©. Moffatt, E. ©. Nicholson, B. H. Paul, 
J. A. Phillips, Lyon Playfair, Astley Price, T. H. 
Smith, J. Smyth, jun., E. C. C. Stanford, W. W. Stod . ©. R. C, 
Tichborne, C. Tomlinson, A. Tribe, W. Weldon, W. Williams, 
©. R. A, Wright. 
THURSDAY. 

The Presipent (Dr. Andrews) having delivered 
his address, Mr. Dewar presented a ‘ Report on the 
Thermal Equivalents of the Oxides of Chlorine.’— 
The results were merely preliminary, and exhibited 
in a remarkable manner the difficulties attending 
this class of observations. 

Dr. GuapsTonE followed with a paper, prepared 
in conjunction with Mr. A. Trise, ‘On some 
Experiments on Chemical Dynamics.—He com- 
menced by referring to a paper recently commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society, in which it was 
shown that in various decompositions of metallic 
solutions the chemical change in a given time is 
not in proportion to the amount of salt present, but 
that twice the quantity gives three times the chemi- 
cal action; and also that while silver is deposited 
on copper, in the decomposition of nitrate of silver 
by copper, an actual passage of the nitric element 
towards the copper plate occurs. In the present 
paper the authors exhibited the latter phenomenon 
in a dissected form, with other observations. A 
copper plate was immersed in nitrate of copper, 
and a silver plate in silver nitrate, while the two 
metals were connected by a wire, and the liquids 
by a porous cell; silver was deposited upon the 
silver plate and the copper plate was dissolved. 
The specific gravity of the copper nitrate solution 
increased from 1°015 to 1°047, and only a trace of 
this salt passed into the cell, which originally 
contained silver nitrate. The passage of SO, H was 





also found to take place by an analogous experi- 
ment. Several experiments were made in which 
the nitrate of silver was kept constant, but the 
nitrate of copper was increased in equivalent mul- 
tiples. It was found that the silver deposited 
increased with the increase in copper salt, being 
about double when the copper salt was seven times 
as strong, and that the effect of successive additions 
gradually diminished. This is in strict accordance 
with other experiments, showing that when the 
copper plate is immersed in a mixture of the nitrate 
of copper and silver the amount of silver deposited 
is increased, though in diminishing ratio by suc- 
cessive additions of copper salt. That this accelera- 
tion is not produced by a copper salt only, was 
proved by repeating the experiments with various 
other nitrates. The tabulated results show that 
the increased effect does not depend simply upon 
the nitrous element, but likewise on the nature of 
the salt. 

In the discussion which ensued, some curious 
facts were elicited with respect to the action of 
sugar on metallic iron. It is well known that 
hitherto it has not been possible, on account of this 
action, to convey sugar in iron ships; but Dr. 
CatverT stated that he had discovered a very 
simple method, which entirely prevented the action, 
and he had no doubt that henceforward sugar 
would be as safely conveyed in iron ships as in 
wooden bottoms. 

Mr. C. Tomiinson communicated a paper ‘On 
the Behaviour of Supersaturated Solutions when 
exposed to the Open Air.’ 

Mr. T. AryswortH read a paper ‘On Facts 
developed by the Working of Hematite Ores in 
the Ulverstone and Whitehaven Districts from 
1844 to 1871.’—The communication was exceedingly 
well illustrated by diagrams and specimens, but 
the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Ainsworth were 
pretty generally combated. 


FRIDAY. 


The proceedings commenced with a paper by 
Prof. Waons, of Chicago, ‘On the Recent 
Progress of Chemistry in the United States.’ 

Mr. H. Deacon gave an interesting account 
of his Chlorine process, as applied in the manufac- 
ture of bleaching powder on the larger scale. 

A ‘Note on Regianic Acid,’ a product derived 
from walnuts, and a ‘Note on the Gold Ore of 
Nova Scotia, were then communicated by Dr. 
Purrson. 

These were followed by a paper by Dr. Crace 
Catvert ‘On the Estimation of Sulphur in Coal 
and Coke.—The sulphur found in coal and coke 
often exists in two states, partly as sulphuric acid 
combined with lime, and partly as sulphur com- 
bined with iron: it is only the latter cOmbination 
which lessens the commercial value of the fuel. 
By boiling the powdered coal with a solution of 
carbonate of soda the lime compound is decom- 
posed, and by washing, the sulphuric acid may be 
removed: in the residue is contained the sulphur 
combined with iron, which is estimated by any of 
the methods familiar to chemists. 

Mr. E. C. C. Sranrorp next gave the results of 
some preliminary experiments ‘On the Retention 
of Organic Nitrogen by Charcoal.’—He intends to 
prosecute these observations, and to communicate 
the conclusions to the next meeting. 

Mr. J. Smytu gave an account of some improve- 
ments in Chlorimetry. In his opinion, the use of 
the milky solution of bleaching powder as employed 
in the usual methods of Chlorimetry is unsatis- 
factory, and he accordingly recommends that the 
chloride of lime be decomposed by a solution of 
carbonate of soda, and filtered from the precipitated 
carbonate of lime, when the amount of available 
chlorine may be determined in the filtrate by any 
of the usual methods. 

Prof. De.rrs, of Heidelberg, exhibited some 
splendid Crystals of Sorbin—This body was 
discovered nearly twenty years ago by Pélouze, but 
hitherto nobody had succeeded in preparing it 
from the source indicated by the distinguished 
French chemist. Dr. Delffs attributed the want 
of success to the fact that it was usual to combine 





the preparation of malic acid with that of sorbin, 
and he showed that it was only when the produc 
tion of the former body is dispensed with that 
sorbin is obtained. By strictly following the 
method given by Pélouze, Dr. Delffs obtained 
a large quantity of fine crystals of sorbin, but on 
searching for malic acid in the residue, he found 
that not a trace was present. He attributes its 
absence to its having combined with the radical of 
alcohol (the malic acid being contained in the 
alcoholic extract of the berries of Sorbus aucuparia 
—the source of the body), whereby malate of 
di-ethyl is formed, which, by assimilating two 
atoms of water, is converted into sorbin. It would 
appear, therefore, that no sorbin is contained ready 
formed in the fruit of Sorbus aucuparia. 

Dr. E. Reynowps gave an account of his experi- 
ments ‘On the Action of Aldehyde on Sulpho- 
and Oxygen Ureas,’ and exhibited a variety of 
preparations of these compounds; and also read 
a paper ‘On the Analysis of a singular Deposit 
from Well-water.’ 

Mr. W. Cuanp_er Roserts read a short paper, 
‘On the Molecular Arrangement of the Alloy 
employed for the British Silver Coinage.—He 
proved that the homogeneous nature of the alloy 
of silver and copper is destroyed by the cooling 
of the molten mass, the silver being concentrated 
in the centre. 

Dr. Morrat communicated a paper ‘On Ozono- 
metry,’ in which he stated that ozone test-papers 
did not become permanently coloured in the 
neighbourhood of cesspools, and that the brown 
colouration, when formed, is removed by the pro- 
ducts of putrefaction. He also stated that light, 
the humidity of the atmosphere, the direction of 
the wind, influence the colouring of the test-paper. 
Moisture with heat accelerates the chemical action, 
while a strong wind causes a greater amount of 
ozone to infringe upon the test-paper in a given 
time. To counteract the effect of these, he recom- 
mends that the test-papers be kept in a box. He 
next described a tube-ozonometer which he had in 
use, and gave results obtained by an aspirator 
ozonometer, and concluded by stating that the 
results obtained by the latter instrument were not 
satisfactory. 

SATURDAY. 


The Section visited the works of Young’s Paraffin 
Light and Mineral Oil Company at Addiewell, 
West Calder. Through the kindness of the Cale- 
donian Railway Company, a special train was 
placed at the disposal of the party. The visitors 
were conducted over the works and the various 
processes explained by Dr. Piayrarr, M.P., after 
which they sat down to a capital luncheon, Mr. 
Young in the chair. In proposing the health of 
Mr. Young, the founder of the company, Dr 
Playfair mentioned that some idea of the magni- 
tude of its operations might be formed from the 
fact that its sales amounted to upwards of 1,000J. 
per day. 


Section C.—GEOLOGY. 

President—Prof. A. Geikie. 
Vice-Presidents—Dr. J. Bryce, T. Davidson, Sir R. Griffith, Bart., 
bie? Harkness, D. M. Home, J. C. Moore, W. Pengelly, J. Prestwich, 

. Loung. 

Secretaries—R. Etheridge, J. Geikie, T. M‘K. Hughes, L. C. Miall. 
mmittee—Rey. T. G. Bonney, W. Carruthers, T. Davidson, W. Boyd 
lawkins, Rev. G. Gordon, Sir W. V. Guise, Bart., Prof. B. Hull, Sir 

es, Bart., J. G. Jeffreys, G. H. Kinahan, E. R. Lankester, 
I. Leonard, W. Lightbody, L. Lyell, W. 8. Mitchell, M. Moggri ges 
G. H. Morton, J.S. Pattison, C. W. Peach, J. Plant, Dr. Ricket 
I. Roberts, R. H. Scott, Kev. W. S. Symonds, G. Symes, Dr. 
J. Szabé, J. Thomson, W. A. Traill, Rev. Canon H. B. Tristram, 
J.L. Warren, W. H. 8. haan ig Prof. W. C. Wiiliamson, Rey. T. 
Wiltshire, Rev. H. H. Winwood, J. W. Woodall, H. Woodward. 
THURSDAY. 

The business of the Section was opened by Prof. 
GEIKI£, who gave the usual address. Instead of 
selecting for illustration some special aspect or 
branch of general geology, the President gave a clear 
outline of the geology of the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, sketching in its broader features and 
dwelling especially on those parts which had more 
than a mere local interest, as illustrative of the 
general principles of the science. 

The address was followed by a paper ‘On the 
Age of the Stratified Rocks of Isla,’ in which the 
author (Mr. J. Tomson) attempted to show that 


there were in that island representatives of the 
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Laurentian rocks, and that the coarse metamorphic 
conglomerate belonged to the Cambrian series ; but 
his conclusions were disputed by Prof. HARKNESS 
‘and the PRESIDENT. 

Next in order came ‘The Third Report of the 
Committee on Earthquakes in Scotland,’ in which, 
however, there was nothing of special interest or 
importance. No earthquakes had occurred in the 
Comrie district since the disturbances chronicled 
in the last Report, but two slight shocks had been 
experienced in other districts. The first of these 
was felt at Lochabar, in the end of November, and 
the other in the upper part of the Firth of Clyde. 
Some doubt, however, had been expressed as to 
the reality of the latter: it occurred during the 
night, and hud been noticed by few. The Report 
suggested that the Scottish Meteorological Society 
should be communicated with, in order that 
seismometers of simple construction might be 
placed at their various stations, with a view to 
ascertain whence the undulations proceed, and to 
estimate the intensity of the shocks. 

Mr. Woopwarp then brought up his ‘ Report 
on Fossil Crustacea.’-—During the past year twenty- 
three new species had been discovered and de- 
scribed. These included six decapods, one amphi- 
pod, two isopods, one eurypterid, and thirteen 
phillopods. He referred to the wide distribution 
of a new cretaceous isopod (Palega Carteri), found 
in Upper Silesia, in Turin, and in three distinct 
localities in England—Dover, Beds, and Cambridge. 
Another isipod had also been detected in the Old 
Red Sandstone of Hereford, thus carrying back this 
group to paleozoic times; whilst an amphipod had 
been described from the Lower Ludlow rocks of the 
same county. Mr. Woodward pointed out that if 
the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Billings and 
himself as to the trilobites possessing legs be 
established by further research, then that group 
would carry the isopodous class back in time to our 
earliest paleozoic rocks. He did not agree with 
Dr. Packard, who, from an examination of the 
larvie, proposed to place the king-crabs with the 
trilobites, as nearer allied to these than Pterygotus. 
A classification based on embryological characters 
alone could not be trusted, for all larvee have a 
strong family likeness, but do not present such 
differences as serve to guide the naturalist in minor 
details of systematic classification. 

A paper by Prof. Wittramson, ‘On the Struc- 
ture of Dictioxyglon,’ gave rise to some rather 
lively discussion between the author and Mr. 
CARRUTHERS. 

After this little fight was over, Mr. CARRUTHERS 
read a short paper, by Mr. Grieve, ‘On the Position 
of certain Organic Remains in the Trappean 
Series of Strata near Burntisland.’—These fossils, 
consisting of vegetable remains, occurred in a 
continuous bed of limestone, which appeared to be 
intercalated in “a mass of volcanic products.” 
He identified certain blocks of limestone that strew 
the shore to the east as portions of the same bed. 

Mr. Carrutuers followed up this paper by one 
on the vegetable contents of these blocks of lime- 
stone. He could not agree with Mr. Grieve that 
these masses were portions of the continuous bed 
of limestone described in the previous paper. The 
plant-remains appeared to be the fragments of a 
peat-bed that had existed previous to the formation 
of the coarse ash, through which they occurred, 
in the same manner as the angular blocks and 
débris of sandstone, shale, &c., with which they 
were associated. He believed that these plants 
had formed a bed of peat at the time of the volcanic 
eruption, and had then been blown up, and sub- 
sequently enclosed in ash, in which position the 
fragments became interpenetrated by lime. The 
fossils consisted of stems, fruits, and leaves of 
-earboniferous plants, together with numerous roots, 
all beautifully preserved. 

Prof. Gr1kte had frequently noticed the occur- 
rence of fragments of coniferous wood in volcanic 
ash. —Prof. WiLt1aMson, who had obtained some 
specimens, described in his paper, from the Burnt- 
island locality, adhered to Mr. Grieves’s inter- 

retation of the section, and had another little 

ight with Mr, Carruthers. 





FRIDAY. 

Mr. PENGELLY brought up his ‘Seventh Report 
on Kent’s Cavern Explorations.’—He prefaced his 
Report, however, with an account of the situation 
and general appearance of the cavern, explaining 
the succession of the beds that cover its floor, and 
pointing out the relative position of the numerous 
organic remains with which these beds are more 
or less charged. In exploring “ Smerdun’s” passage, 
the excavation of which had been completed in 
December last, a very large number of mammalian 
remains had been discovered. No fewer than 2,200 
teeth had been obtained in this part of the cave 
since August, 1870. The list of species to which 
these teeth belonged differed from previous lists, 
referring to other parts of the cave, in containing 
neither sheep nor pig, and in the diminished 
prevalence of rabbits and badgers. Twelve flint 
flakes were found, but none of these could compare 
with the fine specimens met with in previous years 
in other parts of the cave. 

Another bone-cave and its contents were next 
described by the Rev. Mr. Symonps, in his paper 
‘On a Hyzna’s Den on the Great Doward, Whit- 
church, Ross, Herefordshire,’ 

The reading of this paper occasioned some rather 
brisk talk about the antiquity of man. This cave 
showed two beds of earth charged with the remains 
of extinct mammalia and some flint implements 
The two beds were separated by some three or 
four feet of red sandand silt, and a thick stalagmitic 
accumulation. Mr. Symonps argued from this 
that the lower cave earth must be of extreme 
antiquity; for he was of opinion that the red sand 
and silt had been washed into the cave at a period 
when the river Wye flowed at a much greater 
height than it does now, the gorge through which 
it makes its way at present being some 300 feet 
below the level of the cave.— Prof. Hutu re- 
marked that, however ancient these cave 
deposits might be, it was quite clear there was 
no evidence to prove that man had existed 
in this country previous to the advent of the 
glacial epoch.—Mr. Vivian, on the other hand, 
held that a glacial climate had occurred after the 
appearance of man. This might not be the great 
glacial epoch, but it was a time when the rein-deer 
lived in the country, which he thought proved the 
prevalence of cold conditions in England after 
man had become a native.—Mr. Prestwicu re- 
ferred to the so-called discovery of human remains 
below glacial drift in France, but the evidence, 
he thought, was not satisfactory. The fact of the 
non-occurrence of human relics in pre-glacial de- 
posits was admitted by Mr. Pengelly, but this he 
was quite sure did not militate against the gene- 
rally received opinion of the vast antiquity of our 
race. 

Mr. L. C. Mr1aLt communicated the results of 
some experiments on the Contortion of Rocks. 
These experiments were in continuation of some 
earlier ones, the results of which were laid before 
the Geological Section at Exeter. Limestone and 
dry plaster of Paris were found to be absolutely 


plastic. The former could be crumpled up like 
paper. With regard to flagstone and slate, the 


other two rocks experimented upon, he had ob- 
tained no conspicuous result. Many cases of con- 
tortion of rock the author believed to be quite 
modern, and subsequent to the formation of the 
existing land-surfaces.—Some discussion followed 
this paper, but nothing of importance was elicited. 

The next paper was one ‘On the Relative Ages 
of the Granitic, Plutonic, and Volcanic Rocks of 
the Mourne and Slieve Croob Mountains, Down, 
Treland,’ by Prof. Hatt and Mr. W. A. Traiti.— 
These granites had been shown, by Prof. Haughton, 
to differ in composition and origin; the granite of 
Slieve Croob (consisting of quartz, orthoclase, and 
mica) being of metamorphic origin, and the granite 
of Mourne (consisting of quartz, orthoclase, albite, 
and mica) being eruptive. The object of the 
present paper was to point out the nature of the 
evidence which induced the authors to conclude 
that the granite of Slieve Croob was of Paleozoic, 
and that of Mourne of Mesozoic age. 

Prof. HARKNEss contrasted and compared the 





granites of the South of Scotland with those of 
Ireland; and the PresipEnt remarked that various 
syenitic rocks and quartz-porphyries were associated 
in Scotland with volcanic rocks of Miocene age. 

The last paper read on Friday was one by Mr. 
R. DarntreE, ‘On the General Geology of Queens- 
land.—This paper was illustrated by a series of 
beautifully-coloured photographs; a number of 
fossils and rock-specimens had been collected by 
the author, but they were, unfortunately, all lost 
in the wreck of the Queen of the Thames. Mr. 
Daintree recognized in Queensland metamorphic 
and igneous rocks, and the equivalents, to some 
extent, of our Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, 
Liassic (?), Oolitic, and Cretaceous formations. 
A still higher series of sandstones occurred, but 
their precise age had not yet been determined. 
Alluvial deposits fringed all the water-courses, and 
had yielded remains of extinct marsupials. It was 
in these alluvial deposits that the miner met with 
his chief supply of “free” gold. In the beds which 
Mr. Daintree refers with doubt to the Lias, coal- 
seams, of varied quality, occur. They are only 
employed for local purposes, and no attempt has 
yet been made to ascertain their number and 
relative position. This coal-field occupies a certain 
district in the south of Queensland, but another 
coal-field, belonging to the Carboniferous formation, 
is met with in the north. None of the coals there 
have been worked, owing to the want of railway 
communication. In the passage-beds between the 
Carboniferous and Devonian formations, auriferous 
lodes occur, a!l the mineral veins of the country 
appearing either in Upper Paleozoic or Metamor- 
phic rocks. Copper and lead ore also abound. 
The author believes there is a close connexion 
between the occurrence of veins and the appearance 
of Trappean disturbance. 

Some talk followed the reading of this paper, 
Mr. Puituirs describing wherein the Californian 
gold differed in its occurrence and probable mode 
of origin from the veins and lodes of Queensland. 
He was inclined to attribute the formation of the 
veins to the escape of steam from below, which 
carried up with it and deposited in cracks and 
fissures the various minerals now met with in such 
positions. 


Section D.—BIOLOGY. 
President—Prof. Allen Thomson. 

Vice-Presidents—Prof. Wyville Thomson, Prof. W. Turner, Prof. Owen, 
Prof. Huxley, Dr. Beddoe, Dr. Hughes Bennett, Dr. Carpenter, Sir 
W. Jardine, Bart., Dr. Sharpey. 

Secretaries—Dr. T. R. Fraser, Dr. Arthur Gamgee, E. Ray Lankester, 
Prof. Lawson, H. T. Stainton, C. Staniland Wake, Dr. W. Ruther- 
ford, Dr. Kelburne King. 

Committee—Sir James Alexander, Prof. Babington, Dr. H. C. Bastian, 
Prof. Van Beneden, Dr. R. Brown, Rev. Thomas Brown, Dr. Lauder 
Brunton, Prof. Buchanan, W. Carruthers, E. Chapman, Dr. Cleghorn, 
Prof. Christison, M. C. Cooke, Dr. E. A. Conwell, G. R. Crotch, Prof. 
R. O. Cunningham, W. Boyd Dawkins, Prof. Dickie, Prof. Dickson, 
Dr. Donkin, R. Dunn, W. Thistleton Dyer, Sir Walter Elliot, J. W. 
Flower, Sir Duncan Gibb, Bart., Dr. Ginsburg, Dr. Grierson, G. 
Harris, D. Hanbury, Prof. Humpbry, T. C. Jerdon, J. Gwyn Jeffreys, 
J. Kaines, G. H. Kinahan, Dr. R. King, Dr. Edwin Lankester, Prof. 
Laycock, E. J. Lowe, Dr. Liitken, Prof. Macalister, Dr. M‘Intosh, 
Dr. M*Nab, M. Moggridge, Dr. O’Callaghan, Dr. Parnell, R. Pat- 
terson, C. W. Peach, Dr. H. Pye-Smith, Dr. Sclater, Dr. E. 
Smith, Dr. Stewart, Prof. Struthers, Dr. Thomas Thomson, Prof. 
Traquair. R. Trimen, Rev. Canon Tristram, Dr. E. B. Tylor, Prof. 
C. W. Williamson, Prof. E. Perceval Wright, Dr. John Young. 

THURSDAY. 

The PresiDENT said—In opening the meetings of 
the Biological Section, it is my first duty to express 
my deep sense of the honour which has been conferred 
upon me inappointing me to preside over its delibera- 
tions. I trust that my grateful acceptance of the 
office will not appear to be an assumption on my 
part of more than a partial connexion with the 
very wide field of science included under the term 
Biology. I should gladly have embraced the oppor- 
tunity now afforded me of conforming to a custom 
which has of late become almost the rule with the 
Presidents of Sections, viz., that of bringing under 
your review the more valuable discoveries with 
which our science has been enriched in recent 
times, were it not that the subjects which I might 
have been disposed to select would require an 
amount of detail in each which would necessarily 
limit greatly their number, and that any attempt 
to overtake the whole range of this wide-spread 
department of science would be equally presump- 
tuous and futile on the part of one whose attention 
has been restricted mainly to one of its divisions. 
I am further embarrassed in the choice of topics 


for general remark by the circumstance that many 
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of those upon which I might have ventured to 
address you have been most ably treated of by my 
predecessors,— as, for example, in the sectional 
addresses of Dr. Acland, Dr. Sharpey, Mr. Berke- 
ley, Dr. Humphry, and Dr. Rolleston, as well as in 
the general presidential addresses of Dr. Hooker 
and Prof. Huxley. I must content myself, there- 
fore, with endeavouring to convey to you some of 
the ideas which arise in my mind in looking back 
from the present upon the state of biological 
science at the time when, forty years since, the 
meetings of the British Association commenced,— 
a period which I am tempted to particularize, from 
its happening to coincide very nearly with that at 
which I began my career as a public teacher in one 
of the departments of Biology in this city. In the 
few remarks which I shall make, it will be my 
object to show the prodigious advance which has 
taken place, not only in the knowledge of our 
subject as a whole, but also in the ascertained 
relation of its parts to each other, and in the place 
which biological knowledge has gained in the 
estimation of the educated part of the community, 
and the consequent increase in the freedom with 
which the search after truth is now asserted in this, 
as in other departments of science. And first, in 
connexion with the distribution of the various 
subjects which are included under this Section, 
I may remark that the general title under which 
the whole Section D. has met since 1866, viz., 
Biology, seems to be advantageous, both from its 
convenience, and as tending to promote the great 
consolidation of our science, and a juster appre- 
ciation of the relation of its several parts. It may 
be that, looking merely to the derivation of the 
term, it is strictly more nearly synonymous with 
Physiology in the sense in which that word has 
been for a long time employed, and therefore 
designating the science of life, rather than the 
description of the living beings in which it is 
manifested. But until a better or more compre- 
hensive term be found, we may accept thet of 
Biology under the general definition of “the science 
of life and of living beings,” or as comprehending 
the history of the whole range of organic nature,— 
vegetable as well as animal. The propriety of the 
adoption of such a general term is further shown 
by a glance at the changes which the titles and 
distribution of the subordinate departments of this 
Section have undergone during the period of the 
existence of the Association. 

During the first four years of this period the 
Section met under the combined designation of 
Zoology and Botany, Physiology and Anatomy— 
words sufficiently clearly indicating the scope of 
its subjects of investigation. In the next ten yexrs 
a connexion with medicine was recognized by the 
establishment of a sub-section or department of 
Medical Science, in which, however, scientific 
anatomy and physiology formed the most pro- 
minent topics, though not to the exclusion of more 
strictly medical and surgical or professional subjects. 
Dnring the next decade, or from the year 1845 to 
1854, we find along with Zoology and Botany a 
sub-section of Physiology, and in several years of 
the same time along with the latter a separate de- 
partment of Ethnology. In the eleven years which 
extended from 1855 to 1865, the branch of Ethno- 
logy was associated with Geography in Section F. 
More recently, or since the arrangement which 
was commenced in 1866, the Section Biology has 
included, with some slight variation, the whole of 
its subjects in three departments. Under one of 
these are brought all investigations in anatomy and 
physiology of a general kind, thus embracing the 
whole range of these sciences when without special 
application. A second of these departments has 
been occupied with the extensive subjects of botany 
and zoology ; while the third has been devoted to 
the subject of anthropology, in which all researches 
having a special reference to the structure and 
functions or life history of man have been received 
and discussed. Such I understand to be the 
arrangement under which we shall meet on this 
occasion. At the conclusion of my remarks, there- 
fore, the department of Anatomy and Physiology 
will remain with me in this room ; while that of 





Zoology and Botany, on the one hand, and of 
Anthropology on the other, will adjourn to the 
apartments which have been provided for them 
respectively. 

ith regard to the position of anthropology, as 
including ethnology, and comprehending the whole 
natural history of man, there may be still some 
differences of opinion, according to the point of 
view from which its phenomena are regarded : as 
by some they may be viewed chiefly in relation to 
the bodily structure and functions of individuals 
or numbers of men ;‘or as by others they may be 
considered more directly with reference to their 
national character and history, and the affinities of 
languages and customs ; or by a third set of inquir- 
ers, as bearing more immediately upon the origin 
of man and his relation to animals. As the first 
and third of these sets of topics entirely belong to 
Biology, and as those parts of the second set which 
do not properly fall under that branch may with 
propriety find a place under Geography or Statistics, 
I feel inclined to adhere to the distinct recognition 
of a department of Anthropology, in its present 
form ; and I think that the suitableness of this 
arrangement is apparent, from the nature and 
number of the appropriate communications which 
have been received under the last distribution of 
the subjects. 

The beneficial influence of the British Association 
in promoting biological research is shown by the 
fact that the number of the communications to the 
Sections received annually has been nearly double 
in the course of the last twenty years; and this 
influence has doubtless been materially assisted by 
the contributions in money made by the Associa- 
tion in aid of various biological investigations ; for 
it appears that, out of the whole sum of nearly 
34,500I. contributed by the Association to the pro- 
motion of scientific research, about 2,800I. has been 
devoted to biological purposes, to which it would 
be fair to add a part at least of the grants for 
paleontological researches, many of which must 
be acknowledged to stand in close relation to 
biology. 

The enormous extent of knowledge and research 
in the various departments of biology has become 
a serious impediment to its more complete study, 
and leads to the danger of confined views on the 
part of those whose attention, from necessity or 
taste, is too exclusively directed to the details of 
one department, or even, as often happens, to a 
subdivision of it. It would seem, indeed, as if our 
predecessors in the last generation possessed this 
superior advantage in the then existing narrower 
boundaries of knowledge, that it was possible for 
them to overtake the contemplation of a wider 
field, and to follow out researches in a greater 
number of the sciences. To such combination of 
varied knowledge, united with their powers of 
sound generalization and accurate observation, 
must be ascribed the wide-spread and enduring 
influence of the works of such men as 
Haller, Linnzeus and Cuvier, Von Baer and 
Joannes Miiller. There are doubtless brilliant 
instances in our own time of men endowed with 
similar powers ; but the difficulty of bringing these 
powers into effectual operation in a wide range is 
now so great, that, while the amount of research 
in special biological subjects is enormous, it must 
be reserved for comparatively few to be the authors 
of great systems, or of enduring broad and general 
views which embrace the whole range of biological 
science. It is incumbent, therefore, on all those 
who are desirous of promoting the advance of bio- 
logical knowledge to combat the confined views 
which are apt to be engendered by the too great 
restriction of study to one department. However 
much subdivision of labour may now be necessary 
in the original investigation, and elaboration of 
new facts in our science (and the necessity for such 
subdivision will necessarily increase as knowledge 
extends), there must be secured at first, by a wider 
study of the general principles and some of the 
details of collateral branches of knowledge, that 
power of justly comparing and correlating facts 
which will mature the judgment and exclude 
partial views. To refer only to one example, I may 





say, that it can scarcely be doubted that it is the 
variety and extent of his knowledge, combined 
with the faculty of bringing the most varied facts 
together in new combination, which has enabled 
Dr. Darwin (whatever may be thought otherwise 
of his system) to give the greatest impulse which 
has been felt in our own times to the progress of 
biological views and thought; and it is satisfactory 
to observe the effect which this influence is already 
producing on the scientific mind of this sountry,. 
in opposing the tendency perceptible in recent 
times to the too restricted study of special depart- 
ments of natural history. I need scarcely remind 
you that for the proper investigation and judgment 
of problems in physiology, a full knowledge of 
anatomy in general, and much of comparative 
anatomy, of histology and embryology, of organic 
chemistry and of physics, is indispensable as a 
preliminary to all successful physiological observa- 
tion and experiment. The anatomist, again, who 
would profess to describe rationally and correctly 
the structure of the human body, must have ac- 
quired a knowledge of the principles of morphology 
derived from the study of comparative anatomy 
and develepment, and he must have mastered the 
intricacies of histological research. The comparative 
anatomist must be an accomplished embryologist 
in the whole range of the animal kingdom, or in 
any single division of it which he professes to cul- 
tivate. The zoologist and the botanist must equally 
found their descriptions and systematic distinctions 
on morphological, histological, and embryological 
data. And thus the whole of these departments 
of biological science are so interwoven and united 
that the scientific investigation of no one can now 
be regarded as altogether separate from that of 
the others. It has been the work of the last forty 
years to bring that intimate connexion of the bio- 
logical sciences more and more fully into prominent 
view, and to infuse its spirit into all scientific 
investigation. But while in all the departments 
of biology prodigious advances have been made, 
there are two more especially which merit particular 
mention, as having almost taken their origin within 
the period I now refer to, as having made the most 
rapid progress in themselves, and as having influ- 
enced most powerfully and widely the progress of 
discovery, and the views of biologists in other 
departments,—I mean histology and embryology. 
T need scarcely remind those present that it was 
only a few years before the foundation of the 
British Association that the suggestions of Lister, 
in regard to the construction of achromatic lenses, 
brought the compound microscope into such a state 
of improvement as caused it to be restored, as 
I might say, to the place which the more imperfect 
instrument had lost in the previous century. The 
result of this restoration became apparent in the 
foundation of a new era in the knowledge of the 
minute characters of textural structure, under the 
joint guidance of Robert Brown and Ehrenberg, 
with contributions from a host of other observers, 
so as at last to have entitled this branch of inquiry 
toits designation, by Mr. Huxley, of the “ exhaustive 
investigation of structural elements.” All who 
hear me are aware of the influence which, from 
1839 onwards, the researches of Schwann and 
Schleiden exerted on the progress of Histology, 
and the views of anatomists and physiologists as to 
the structure and development of the textures, 
both of plants and animals, and the prodigious 
increase which followed in varied microscopic 
observations. It is not for me here even to allude 
to the steps of that progress by which a new 
branch of anatomical science has been created; 
nor can I venture to enter upon any of the 
interesting questions presented by this department 
of microscopic anatomy; nor attempt to discuss 
any of those difficult problems possessing so much 
interest at the present moment, such as_ the 
nature of the organized cell or the properties of 
protoplasm. I would only remark that it is now 
very generally admitted that the cell-wall (as 
Schwann indeed himself pointed out) is not a 
constant constituent of the cell, nor a source of 
new production, though still capable of considerable 
structural change after the time of its first formation. 
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The nucleus has also lost some of the importance 
attached to it by Schwann and his earlier followers, 
as an essential constituent of the cell, while 
the protoplasm of the cell remains in undisputed 
possession of the field as the more immediate seat of 
the phenomena of growth and organization, and of 
the contractile property which forms so remark- 
able a feature of their substance. I cordially agree 
with much of what Mr. Huxley has written on this 
subject in 1853 and 1869. The term “ physical basis 
of life” may perhaps be in some respect objection- 
able ; but I look upon the recognition of protoplasm 
as a most important step in the recent progress of his- 
tology, adopting this general term, which he has en- 
forced to indicate that part of the substance of plants 
and animals which is the constant seat of the grow- 
ing and moving phenomena, but not implying iden- 
tity of nature and properties in all the varieties of 
circumstances in which this substance may occur. 
To Haechel the fuller history of protoplasm in its 
jowest forms is due. To Dr. Beale we owe the mi- 
nutest investigation of these properties by the use of 
magnifying powers beyond any that had previously 
been known, and the successful employment of 
re-egents which appear to mark out its distinction 
from the other elements of the textures. I may 
remark, however, in passing, that I am inclined to 
regard contractile protoplasm, whether vegetable 
or animal, as in no instance entirely amorphous or 
homogeneous, but rather as always presenting some 
minute molecular structure which distinguishes it 
from parts of glassy clearness. Admitting that the 
form it assumes is not necessarily that of a regular 
cell, and may be various and irregular in a few ex- 
ceptional instances, I am not on that account dis- 
posed to give up definite structure as one of the 
universal characteristics of organization in living 
bodies. I would also suggest that the terms for- 
mative and nonformative, or some other such, would 
be preferable to those of “living and dead,” em- 
ployed by Dr. Beale to distinguish the protoplasm 
from the cell-wall or its derivatives, as the latter 
terms are liable to introduce confusion. 

To the discoveries in embryology and develop- 
ment I might have been tempted to refer more at 
large, as being those which have had, of all modern 
research, the greatest effect in extending and 
modifying biological views, but I am warned from 
entering upon a subject in which I might trespass 
too much on your patience. The merits of Wolff 
as the pioneer in the accurate observation of the 
phenomena of development were clearly pointed 
out by Mr. Huxley in his presidential address of 
ast year. Under the influence of Dollinger’s 
teaching, Pander, and afterwards Purkinje, Von 
Baer and Rathke, established the foundations of 
the modern history of embryology. It was only in 
the year 1827 that the ovum of mammals was 
discovered by Von Baer ; the segmentation of the 
yolk, first observed by Prévost and Dumas in the 
frog's ovum in 1824, was ascertained to be general 
in succeeding years; so that the whole of the 
interesting and important additions which have 
followed, and have made the history of embryo- 
logical development a complete science, have been 
included within the eventful period of the life of 
this Association. I need not say how distinguished 
the Germans have been by their contributions to 
the history of animal development. The names of 
Valentin, Wagner, Bischoff, Reichert, Kolliker, 
and Remak, are sufficient to indicate the most 
important of the earlier steps in recent progress, 
without attempting to enumerate a host of others 
who have assisted in the great work thus founded. 
I am aware that the mere name of development 
suggests to some ideas of a disturbing kind, as 
being associated with the theory of evolution re- 
cently promulgated. To one accustomed during 
the whole of his career to trace the steps by 
which every living being, including man himself, 
passes from the condition of an almost impercep- 
tible germ, through a long series of changés of 
form and structure into their perfect state, the 
name of development is suggestive rather of that 
which seems to be the common history of all living 
beings; and it is not wonderful, therefore, that 
such a one should regard with approval the more 





extended view, which supposes a process of de- 
velopment to belong to the whole of nature. How 
far that principle may be carried, to what point 
the origin of man or any animal can by facts or 
reasoning be traced in the long unchronicled his- 
tory of the world, and whether living beings may 
arise independently of parents or germs of pre- 
viously existing organisms, or may spring from 
the direct combination of the elements of dead 
matter, are questions still to be solved, and upon 
which we may expect this Section to guide the 
hesitating opinion of the time. 

The consideration of the finest discoverable 
structures of the organized parts of living bodies is 
intimately bound up with that of their chemical 
composition and properties. The progress which 
has been made in organic chemistry belongs not 
only to the knowledge of the composition of the 
constituents of organized bodies, but also to the 
manner in which that composition is chemically 
viewed. Its peculiar feature, especially as related 
to biological investigation, consists in the results of 
the introduction of the synthetic method of re- 
search, which has enabled the chemist to imitate or 
to form artificially a greater and greater number of 
the organic compounds. In 1828 the first of these 
substances was formed by Wohler, by a synthetic 
process, as cyanate of ammonia, or urea. But still, 
at that time, though a few no doubt entertained 
juster views, the opinion generally prevailed among 
chemists and physiologists that there was some 
great and fundamental difference in the chemical 
phenomena and laws of organic and inorganic 
nature. Now, however, this supposed barrier has 
been in a great measure broken down and removed, 
and chemists, with almost one accord, regard the 
laws of combination of the elements as essentially 
the same in both classes of bodies, whatever differ- 
ences may exist in actual composition, or in the 
reactions of organic bodies in the more complex 
and often obscure conditions of vitality, as com- 
pared with the simpler and, on the whole, better 
known phenomena of a chemical nature observed 
in the mineral kingdom. Thus, by the synthetic 
method, there have been formed among the 
simpler organic compounds a great number 
of alcohols, hydrocarbons, and fatty acids. 
But the most remarkable example of the syn- 
thetic formation of an organic compound is 
that_of the alcaloid conia, as recently obtained 
by Hugo Schiff by certain reactions from butyric 
aldehyde, itself an artificial product. This sub- 
stance, so formed, and its compounds, possess 
all the properties of the natural conia—chemi- 
cal, physical and _physiological—heing equally 
poisonous with it. The colouring matter of madder, 
or alizarine, is another organic compound which 
has been formed by artificial processes. It is 
true that the organized or containing solid, either 
of vegetable or animal bodies, has not as yet yielded 
to the ingenuity of chemical artifice ; nor is the 
actual composition of one of the most important of 
these, albumen and its allies, fully known. But 
as chemists have only recently began to discover 
the track by which they may be led to the synthesis 
of organic compounds, one may hope that ere long 
cellulose and lignine may be formed ; and, great 
as the difficulties with regard to the albumenoid 
compounds may at present appear, the synthetic 
formation of these is by no means to be despaired 
of, but, on the contrary, may with confidence be 
expected to crown their efforts. From all recent 
research, therefore, it appears to result that the 
general nature of the properties belonging to the 
products ofanimal and vegetable life, can no longer 
be regarded as different from those of minerals, in 
so far at least as they are the subject of chemical 
and physical investigation. The union of elements 
and their separation, whether occurring in an 
animal, a vegetable, or a mineral body, must 
be looked upon as dependent on innate powers 
or properties belonging to the elements themselves; 
and the phenomena of change of composition of 
organic bodies occurring in the living state are not 
the less chemical because they are different from 
those observed in inorganic nature. All chemical 
actions are liable to vary according to the con- 





ditions in which they occur, and instances might 
be adduced of most remarkable variations of this 
kind, observed in the chemistry of dead bodies from 
very slight changes of electrical, calorific, mechanical 
and other conditions. But because the conditions 
of action or change are infinitely more complex 
and far less known in living bodies, it is not 
necessary to look upon the phenomena as essentially 
of a different kind to have recourse to the hypo- 
thesis of vital affinities, and still less to shelter 
ourselves under the slim curtain of ignorance 
implied in the explanation of the most varied 
chemical changes by the influence of a vital 
principle. 

On the subjects of Zoological and Botanical 
Classification and Anthropology, it would be out of 
place for me now to make any observations at 
length. I will only remark, in regard to the first, 
that the period under review has witnessed a very 
great modification in the aspect in which the affini- 
ties of the bodies belonging to these two great 
kingdoms of nature bear to each other are viewed 
by naturalists, and the principles on which groups 
of bodies of each are associated together in sys- 
tematic classification ; for, in the first place, the 
older view has been abandoned that the compli- 
cation of structure rises in a continually increasing 
and continuous gradation from one kingdom to the 
other, or extends in one line, as it were, from group 
to group in either of the kingdoms separately. 
Evolution into a gradually increasing complexity of 
structure and function no doubt exists in both, so 
that types or general plans of formation must be 
acknowledged to pervade them, presenting typical 
resemblances of construction of the deepest in- 
terest; but in the progress of morphological 
research it has become more and more apparent 
that the different groups form radiations, which 
touch one another at certain points of greatest 
resemblance, rather than one continuous line, or a 
number of lines, which partially pass each other. 
The simpler bodies of the two kingdoms of nature 
exhibit a gradually increasing resemblance to each 
other, until at last the differences between them 
wholly disappear, and we reach a point of contact 
at which the properties become almost indistin- 
guishable, as in the remarkable Protista of Haeckel 
and others. I fully agree, however, with the view 
stated by Prof. Wyville Thomson in his recent 
introductory lecture, that it is not necessary on this 
account to recognize with Haeckel a third or inter- 
mediate kingdom of nature. Each kingdom pre- 
sents, as it were, a radiating expansion into groups 
for itself, so that the relations of the two kingdoms 
might be represented by the divergence of lines 
spreading in two different directions from a com- 
mon point. Recent observations on the chorda 
dorsalis (or supposed notochord) of some Ascidians 
tend to revive the discussion at one time prevalent, 
but long in abeyance, as to the possibility of tracing 
a homology between the vertebrate and inverte- 
brate animals ; and, should this correspondence be 
confirmed and extended, it may be expected to 
modify greatly our present views of zoological 
affinities and classification. It will also be an 
additional proof of the importance of minute and 
embryological research in systematic determina- 
tions. The recognition of homological resemblance 
of animals, to which in this country the researches 
of Owen and Huxley have contributed so largely, 
form one of the most interesting subjects of con- 
templation in the study of Comparative Anatomy 
and Zoology in our time ; but I must refrain from 
touching on so seductive and difficult a subject. 

The speaker concluded with some remarks on 
the desirability of the introduction of instruction 
in Natural Science into schools, and on Spiritualism. 


Zoology and Botany. 


Dr. ScLaTER read a ‘ Report from the Committee 
for the formation of Zoological Stations in different 
Parts of the Globe.” It stated that an observatory 
at Naples had been arranged for, and drew atten- 
tion to the importance of establishing a zoological 
station in the British Islands, and to the oppor- 
tunity now afforded for such a proposition by the 
cessation of the grant tothe Kew Observatory. Until 
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a recent date, it was submitted, the Association had 
given considerable sums for dredging explorations, 
put in consequence of the advance of zoological 
science the problems were much changed, and their 
nature was such as to demand the assistance of the 
Association in other directions. The careful study 
of the development and habits of marine animals 
could only be carried on by the aid of large aquaria 
and cumbrous apparatus, which an individual could 
hardly provide for himself. This and the copious 
supply of animals for observation could be pro- 
vided by such a co-operative institution. A reso- 
lution was accordingly submitted, to the effect that 
the Committee of Section D. recommend that a 
Committee of the Association be formed for the 
purpose of erecting a zoological station at a conve- 
nient place on the south coast of England—say 
Torquay—and that a sufficient sum of money—say 
5001.—be placed at their disposal, either by a single 
or by a series of annual grants. After reading the 
Report, Dr. Sclater remarked, that as there were 
three or four aquaria already established in this 
country, he thought the best plan would be to 
establish one in an entirely different part of the 
world ; as, for instance, under the tropics, where 
animal life was entirely different. 

Dr. Wricut suggested that the south-west of 
Treland would be an excellent place for a great 
aquarium, where systematic research might be 
carried on, and from which other aquaria in this 
country might be supplied. 

The PresipENT concurred in the desirableness 
of making a move. 

Dr. Sctater said he hoped to have an oppor- 
tunity of bringing the subject before the committee 
of Section D., and he should state that the depart- 
ment had spoken in favour of the proposed plan. 

The Rey. Canon Tristram, on the part of the 
Close-Time Committee, said it would be remem- 
bered that that Committee took its origin in a dis- 
cussion which took place at the Dundee meeting 
of the Association. It had gone on year after year 
endeavouring, as well as it could, to influence 
public opinion on the question of the preservation 
of indigenous life in this country. At the time of 
its appointment there was no protection whatever 
for any creature not coming under the Game-laws. 
Anything not game was treated by law as vermin. 
A curious case had arisen in regard to the sand- 
grouse. That bird made its appearance on the 
east coast of England, and if it had been allowed 
to breed on the sand-spits of Durham, Yorkshire, 
and Lincolnshire, no doubt it might have become 
an indigenous bird. He (Dr. Tristram) summoned 
some people for shooting it out of season in the 
spring of the year; but it was decided that, being 
sand-grouse and not Scotch grouse, it was beyond 
the benefit of the laws. The Committee had to 
congratulate the Association two years ago on 
having succeeded, with very little difficulty, in 
steering a bill safely through all the perils of Select 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament. That 
bill, however, was shorn of its fair proportions ; 
and although it went into the House a Bill for the 
Protection of Indigenous Animals, it came out an 
Act for the Preservation of Sea-Fowl. The sea-fowl 
had borne their testimony to the success of the 
Act so far, and-it was something to have to say 
that within the last year the numbers of sea-fowl 
that had bred on the Yorkshire coast were at least 
three times as many as they were two years 
ago. That success was a great benefit, at the 
same time, to those who made their living by 
sea-fowl, because purveyors of feathers and eggs 
had found that the Sea-Fowl Act had actually very 
largely increased not only their profits, but their 
supply, in the same way as the improvement of the 
Salmon Acts had restored the salmon to rivers 
from which it had been almost extirpated. The 
Committee, therefore, finding there was a unani- 
mous verdict in favour of the Act regarding sea- 
fowl, strongly recommended the Association to 
endeavour to extend the Act in two ways. This 
they proposed to do next session, by introducing 
amending clauses. One object to be aimed at was 
to extend the Act to all wading birds and all web- 
footed birds good for human food. It was desirable 





to oe the sandpiper, the plovers, and lapwings, 
and the whole of the duck kind, which were being 
rapidly exterminated. Having succeeded in that, 
the Committee should next endeavour to have 
British law on the subject assimilated to the 
sternly restrictive laws of every other civilized 
country, except Holland, Greece, and Turkey,— 
those three being the only countries in the world 
professing to be civilized which had not a close- 
time for all creatures. is 

‘Sur les Chauves-souris de l’Epoque du “ Mam- 
moth,” et sur celles de l’Epoque actuelle,’ by Prof. 
Van BENEDEN. 

‘On the Rarer Raptorial Birds of Scotland, by 
Prof. J. Duns. 

Sir W. Extior read a paper ‘On the Advantage 
of Systematic Co-operation among Provincial Na- 
tural-History Societies. —It stated that a compara- 
tively hurried inquiry had disclosed the existence of 
115 such societies in Great Eritain and Ireland. 
With reference to their publications, although the 
volumes of a few of the more important were found 
in several public libraries, the Transactions of by 
far the greater number did not extend beyond their 
own localities. In this way not only were the great 
body of naturalists shut out from much useful 
information, but the isolation which existed must 
be detrimental to the societies themselves. Two 
modes of remedying the evil suggested them- 
selves to his mind. One was, to have a central 
committee or single editor to collect and condense 
the most useful materials in all the local Transac- 
tions; and the other, to form groups of societies, 
and publish the more original and valuable papers 
in each group under a joint editorship. 

Mr. Symonps, who had been connected with the 
Cotswold Field Club for many years, said one of 
the great difficulties connected with these societies 
had been condensing the reports and publishing 
the papers that were worth publishing in one gene- 
ral volume of Transactions. In Gloucester, paper 
after paper was published of the most valuable 
kind, that would have done honour to the Royal 
Society if they had been read there, but which it 
was impossible for persons to obtain unless they 
were members of the club, or had friends who were 
members of it. He thought the difficulty could 
be met by having a council composed of the presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, and secretaries of field clubs 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, by 
whom the papers which were worth publishing 
could be selected. The paper which Sir W. Elliot 
had now read would, he hoped, have the effect of 
producing some organization among these clubs 
such as he had suggested.—A short discussion took 
place on the desirableness of some effort being 
made to utilize the information which was con- 
tained in many of the papers read before these 
clubs, and the Cuarrman had no doubt, if proper 
steps were taken, that the British Association would 
make an annual grant to defray the cost of a 
pamphlet containing the result of these papers. 

‘On Provincial Museums, by Dr. Grierson. 

Dr. Carrenter said he had received a letter 
that morning from the First Lord of the Admiralty 
with reference to an application to him for Govern- 
ment assistance in carrying out deep-sea explora- 
tions, which he was sure the Section would be 
glad to hear. The proposal submitted to Mr. 
Goschen was for a circumnavigation voyage of four 
years, for the purpose of carrying out such explo- 
rations ; and at first he had said the proposed 
scheme was too considerable for the Admiralty to 
deal with alone. He (Dr. Carpenter), however, 
had consulted Mr. Lowe; and the result was a 
reply from Mr. Goschen in the following terms :— 
“With reference to our interview some weeks ago 
on the subject of the proposed exploration of the 
deep sea in the Atlantic, the Indian, Southern, and 
Pacific Oceans, I am happy to be able to tell you, 
after consultation with my colleagues, that on 
receipt of a formal application from the Royal 
Society, we shall be prepared to take a favourable 
view of your request, and to give such assistance 
as may be possible in the manner indicated in your 
letter of the 17th ultimo.” It would be for the 
Committee of this Section to make a recommenda- 





tion to the General Committee to appoint two 
delegates from the Council of the British Associa- 
tion—who would probably be the past and present 
Presidents—to co-operate with the Council of the 
Royal Society in promoting such an application. 


Department of Anthropology. 


The PresipEnt, in his opening address, said— 
This is the first time in Scotland that an Anthro- 
pological Department has been constituted in 
connexion with a meeting of the British Association. 
What signification is attached by men of science 
in these days to the term Anthropology? Mr. 
A. R. Wallace, who was the first occupant of the 
chair which I have now the honour to fill, in his 
introductory address at the Nottingham meeting, 
defined Anthropology as “the science which con- 
templates man under all his varied aspects (as an 
animal, and as a moral and intellectual being), in 
his relations to lower organisms, to his fellow-men, 
and to the universe.” It is obvious that a science 
thus defined is most comprehensive in its scope, 
that it embraccs the nature and constitution of 
man, physically, psychically, and morally ; the dif- 
ferences and resemblances between man and other 
organisms; his habitsand language ; his history, past, 
present, and future. But, we may ask, has the term 
Anthropology always had so wide and comprehen- 
sive a meaning as many men of science now attach 
to it? This has by no means been the case; but 
gradually it has acquired a wider and wider 
application, until in these days it has been made 
to embrace the whole science of human nature. 
Both in this country and on the Continent, 
societies have been established for the cultivation 
of this science in its widest and most comprehen- 
sive signification; and some of the results of their 
labours have been given to the world in numerous 
published memoirs on the anatomy, psychology, 
languages, arts, and customs of mankind, and on 
the distribution and characteristics of the various 
tribes or varieties of men which inhabit or have 
inhabited our earth. We may now inquire what 
place would be occupied by a subject embracing 
so wide a range of topics as Anthropology in the 
programme of a scientific body organized on the 
basis of this Association—of a body which, it must 
be remembered, was originated, and had pursued 
a highly successful career, many years before men 
began to think or speak of a science of Anthro- 
pology in the sense in which the term is now 
employed. And, without doubt, the first and 
most logical step was to pursue the course 
which the General Committee took at the Bir- 
mingham meeting in 1865, to enlarge the 
scope of Section D., and by altering its title 
from Zoology and Botany to Biology, to make it 
embrace the whole science of organization. Anthro- 
pology, therefore, or the science of man, naturally 
came to be included within this Section, and leave 
was given to the Committee of the Section to form 
a special department for the consideration of 
anthropological papers, should memoirs, sufficient 
in number and importance, be presented for r-rusal. 
So far, then, as the associating of men tegether in 
one Section can form a bond of union, all those 
who work at the elucidation of the facts and laws 
of organization, whether they appertain to the 
lowliest plant or animal, or to man himself, find in 
this Biological Section a common meeting-ground. 
And, I would venture to submit, it is right that it 
should be so. For the investigation of the physical 
aspects of man’s nature, which necessarily forms so 
large a part of our proceedings, demands the same 
precise method of work, and needs exactly the 
same training, as has to be gone through by all 
who aspire to excel either in this or in the 
other departments of Biology. If we look at the 
history of our subject, and, without referring 
to living men, recall the names of those who have 
contributed largely to its progress, Linnzus, 
Blumenbach, Cuvier, Johannes Miiller, William 
Lawrence, and John Goodsir, at once stand out pro- 
minently, not only as accomplished anthropologists, 
but as men well versed in a wide range of biological 
study. Those who are conversant with anthropo- 
logical literature will, I doubt not, have little 
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difficulty in calling to remembrance various writings 
in which errors, not only in the description of 
objects, but in the general conclusions arrived at 
from their examination, would have been avoided, 
if the previous trainings of the authors had been 
of a wider nature—if they had fully appreciated 
the import of the processes of growth and develop- 
ment, nay, even the aberrations from the normal 
state through pathological changes occurring during 
embryo or adult life, to which man is subject in 
common with other vertebrates. It is, I trust, 
needless for me to enlarge further on this topic, 
so that we may next proceed to inquire briefly into 
the part which an Anthropological department may 
lay in the proceedings of the British Association. 
n societies devoted solely to the consideration of 
anthropological questions, and acting as indepen- 
dent bodies, such as the Anthropological Institute 
of London, or the corresponding Society in Paris, 
all the subjects included within and constituting 
the science of man naturally fall within the scope 
of inquiry, and come under discussion as opportu- 
nity offers. But in this department of the Asso- 
ciation we have not that complete independence of 
action which these Societies possess. We are only 
members of a still larger body, and the functions 
which we perform must be duly subordinated to 
the common good ; and owing to our recent intro- 
. duction into the programme of its proceedings, much 
of the ground which many would consider we were 
fairly entitled to cover, has been largely pre-occupied 
by other and older departments. As the physical 
aspects of our subject are based on Anatomy and 
Physiology, many of the papers on the structure 
and function of the human body and its constituent 
parts may doubtless be claimed by the department 
of Anatomy. Other papers in which comparisons are 
instituted between human and animal structure, 
the zoologists may consider they have a title to. 
To some extent, also, the habits of man and nume- 
rous important questions of a social nature are 
discussed in the Section of Economic Science and 
Statistics. The time when man first appeared on 
the face of the earth, the twenty-two formations in 
which his remains and those of contemporary ani- 
mals are found, may come under the consideration 
of the geologists. As our subjects, therefore, dove- 
tail so intimately with those other Sections of the 
Association, questions may occasionally arise 
whether papers submitted for perusal come more 
appropriately within their province or within ours. 
bably the most satisfactory mode of solving this 
difficulty would be for the different Sections con- 
cerned to come to a common understanding that 
all papers which treat of the origin and progress of 
mankind should be forwarded to this department. 
Again, if a separate Ethnological department or 
sub-section were formed, as has been suggested, or 
even ethnological papers were read, as was for so 
many years the case in the Geographical Section, 
not only would all those communications on the 
characteristics of the different varieties of man, or 
their distribution over the globe, but even papers 
on comparative philology, and on questions apper- 
taining to the early history of man, and to his primi- 
tive culture, in all probability be subtracted from 
our proceedings. Without doubt all ethnic questions 
form an integral part of anthropological study, for 
Ethnology is one of those subjects which form the 
groundwork of our science; and, as it is an axiom 
that the whole is greater than, and includes, the 
part, all these questions naturally fall to be dis- 
cussed in this department, and should not be 
divorced from their natural allies. The decision 
of the General Committee, that the ethnological 
papers should be transmitted to this department, 
was but to restore them to the place they origi- 
nally occupied in the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation, for in its early years Ethnology was a 
sub-division of Section D. The brief history of 
this department teaches us that its struggle for 
existence has been a severe one. It was only 
after the dissociation of the ethnological papers 
from the Geographical Section that our proceed- 
ings acquired much vitality, and to remove them 
from us now would be a severe blow to our useful- 
ness, As the “noblest study of mankind is man,” 





the subjects which come within the scope of our 
inquiries in this department are amongst the most 
important in which a body of scientific men can 
be engaged. Let us approach their consideration 
with a spirit of due humility and reverence; let 
our discussions be so regulated that our desire 
may be, not to attain merely a personal victory 
in argument, but, if possible, to get at the truth. 
And if we claim to be called anthropologists, let 
not men say of us that our right to be so regarded 
is rather owing to our proficiencies, in the old 
Aristotelian meaning of the term, as discussers 
of persons—mere gossips—than to our qualifica- 
tions as patient and humble students of the great 
science of human nature. 

Dr. BeppoE read a paper ‘On Degeneration of 
Race in Britain.’—Endeavours, he said, have been 
repeatedly made during the last few years to draw 
public attention to the process of physical de- 
generation which appear to be going on among 
large sections, and probably even in the majority 
of our population. The athletic movement in 
English schools and elsewhere was doubtless in 
part due to an undefined idea that the develop- 
ment of the body was becoming neglected as 
civilization progressed. But the good results of 
this movement are by no means unmixed, and, 
such as they are, they affect chiefly those classes 
which stood least, or among the least, in need of 
improvement. There is still as much need as ever 
that the facts relating to this subject of national 
physical degeneration should be investigated and 
confronted; and the late Franco-German war 
has opened the minds of many to this neces- 
sity, by once more demonstrating that victory 
marches with the armies of those whose physical 
as well as their moral organization is superior. 
Looking at the matter & priori, one would say that 
in some classes and in some districts it is not 
unlikely that some improvement may be taking 
place. Some of the conditions of life are improved 
and improving—for example, in the upper class of 
townspeople, who are, on the whole, more healthily 
lodged, and perhaps less sedentary, than they used 
to be. The Factory Acts have checked the dete- 
riorating agencies of our manufacturing system. 
The peasantry of some parts of Ireland, the High- 
lands, and Wales, may be better fed than they were 
a generation back. It does really seem as if the 
cottars of Cardiganshire had improved in physical 
development since the last century, when they are 
described by a traveller as five feet two or three 
inches high, whereas now they are not a remarkably 
small people. But, on the whole, I much fear that 
the conditions, the media—the miliewx, as the 
French anthropologists call them—which act on 
the physique of the British, tend rather to grow 
worse than to grow better. To begin with these 
is the one great and inevitable evil—the gradual 
accumulation of our people into large towns, and 
often even absolute dwindling of the rural popu- 
lation, Large numbers of people are constantly 
being employed in in-door occupation, mostly 
sedentary, and some nocturnal and exhausting; and 
the demand for the labour of women and children 
alsoincreases. Changesare taking placein the dietary 
of the working classes, and, as their wages rise, it 
seems to be supposed that they are better fed, but 
on closer investigation this seems doubtful. Of the 
four countries — England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland—the first, which is the richest, and con- 
sidered to be the most advanced in material civili- 
zation, and whose habits and modes of life are more 
and more imitated by the others, is, according to 
Edward Smith’s Reports on the subject, the one 
in which the people are most scantily and ill 
nourished. The scarcity of milk, especially as to 
its supply to children in towns and in dairy dis- 
tricts, is a growing evil, and one of national 
importance. Here I may mention, as having pro- 
bably a relation to the quality of the food, and 
possibly to this very defect of milk, the apparently 
growing evil of unsound teeth, which, again, seems 
to advance part passu with the advance of material 
civilization, and is worst among the English and 
the townsmen of the United States, not so con- 
spicuous among the Scotch, and decidedly at the 





minimum among the Irish. Certain changes in 
the process of natural selection, as it operates on 
our people, seem to me to be, on the whole, detri- 
mental to the standard of physical type. Emigra- 
tion drains away large numbers of the stronger and 
more energetic young men from the best of our 
districts ; so do the military and civil service in 
India ; and the voids are supplied to a less extent 
than they used to be from the rural population, 
wherein the rates of marriage and of birth are much 
less than in that of the towns. The classes 
that yield the largest number of births are, begin- 
ning with the least important — lst, fishermen; 
2nd, miners, especially coal-miners, and the like ; 
3rd, the proletariat of large towns. Whatever may 
be said of the two former, this last and most im- 
portant is, physically, about the worst developed in 
the kingdom. Formerly it did not tend to increase 
in numbers, relatively, to other classes, because the 
death-rate in the worst quarters of towns was so 
high as to balance or overbalance the birth-rate— 
such was the case not long ago in Liverpool, for 
example. But the effect of sanitary improvements 
has been so considerable, that the rates of sickness 
and death in these quarters are being decidedly 
ameliorated ; and this improvement, regarded dis- 
passionately, is no more an unmixed good than are 
good things in general; for the increase in the 
number of survivors brings about a disproportionate 
augmentation in the numbers of the class in ques- 
tion, and thus lowers the average standard of phy- 
sical development. In thus speaking of probable 
causes of physical degeneration, I am merely giving 
a sketch of a few of them, by way of example. 
Many others will readily occur to those who give 
but a few moments’ thought to the subject. My 
object really is, to urge on those who have leisure, 
opportunity, and good-will, to assist in working out 
an important department of anthropology, that 
they should direct their efforts to the collection 
of facts bearing upon it. Thus, a careful exami- 
nation of the registers in a few densely-peopled 
districts, checked and supplemented by personal 
inquiry by persons of local knowledge, might 
clear up much that is yet doubtful about the 
acclimation of new-comers in towns, and the 
operation on them and on the natives of natural 
selection. It seems desirable also to me,—and 
not only to myself but to divers men of emi- 
nence and weight as scientific inquirers, among 
whom I am permitted to name Mr. F. Galton and 
Dr. Farr,—-that the actual average condition of our 
population, or of some representative sections of 
it, as regards stature, bulk, strength, and like 
particulars, should be ascertained as exactly as 
possible, so as to furnish a starting-point for further 
inquiries. 

Sir D. Gipp read a paper ‘On Centenarian 
Longevity,’ and a ‘Note on the Fat Woman now 
being exhibited in London.’ 

‘On the Comparative Longevity of Animals of 
different Species and of Man, and the Probable 
Causes which mainly conduce to promote this 
difference, by Mr. G. Harris. 

‘On a Gleam of the Saxon in the Weald, by 
Mr. W. Denpy. 

‘Le Sette Communi, by Dr. R. C. Cuarnock. 


Anatomy and Physiology. 


‘Report on the Physiological Action of Organic 
Chemical Compounds,’ by Dr. B. W. Ricnarpson. 

‘Report of the Committee appointed to consider 
the subject of Physiological Experimentation,’ by 
Prof. Rotteston.—1. No experiment which can be 
performed under the influence of an ancesthetic 
ought to be done without it. 2. No painful experi- 
ment is justifiable for the mere purpose of illus- 
trating a law or fact already demonstrated: in 
other words, experimentations without the employ- 
ment of anzsthetics is not a fitting exhibition for 
teaching purposes. 3. Whenever, for the investi- 
gation of new truths, it is necessary to make a 
painful experiment, every effort should be made to 
ensure success, in order that the suffering inflicted 
may not be wasted. For this reason, no painful 
experiment ought to be performed by an unskilled 
person with insufficient instruments and assistance, 
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or in places not suitable for the purpose, that is to 
say, anywhere, except in physiological and patho- 
logical laboratories, under proper regulations. 4. 
In the scientific preparation for veterinary practice, 
operations ought not to be performed upon living 
animals for the mere purpose of obtaining greater 
operative dexterity. 

‘On the Pressure of the Atmosphere as an 
Auxiliary Force in carrying on the Circulation of 
the Blood,’ by Dr. A. BucHanan. 

‘On the Nutrition of the Muscular and Pul- 
monary Tissue in Health and in Phthisis, with 
Remarks on the Colloid Condition of Matter,’ by 
Dr. MARCcET. 


Section E.—GEOGRAPHY. 
President—Col. H. Yule. 

T ice-Presidents—Sir Walter Elliot, Sir Arthur Phayre, Major-Gen. Sir 
Andrew Waugh, Dr. Rae, Admiral Sir Edward Belcher. 
Secretaries—Clements R. Markham, A. Buchan, J. H. Thomas, 

A. Keith Johnston. 

‘ommittee—Sir James Alexander, John Arrowsmith, Dr. Robert Brown, 
Prof. Buys Ballot, Dr. A. Campbell, Dr. Hugh Cleghorn, Dr. Cope- 
land, Rev. Dr. Ginsburg, Capt. Griffith Jenkins, Col. Maclagan, Rev. 
Dr. Mackay, Samuel Mossman, Capt. Nolloth, Dr. O’Callaghan, 
Capt. H. Palmer, E. H. Palmer, Capt. A. Pullan, Major-Gen. Scott, 
Major Sladen, Major-Gen. R. Strachey, Dr. T. Thomson, Rev, H. 
Tristram, J. A. Tinné, Col. J. T. Walker. 
THURSDAY. 
Under the presidency of Col. Yue, the interest 
which usually attaches to the proceedings of Sec- 
tion E. has been maintained, although there has 
been no special feature to make this meeting stand 
out in such marked prominence as on some former 
occasions. But yet it may be said that, during 
the five days on which the Section met, much 
useful work was performed, the papers and dis- 
cussions having been of a very fair character. Col. 
Yule did not pretend, in his opening address, 
which he delivered on Thursday, the 3rd inst., 
to travel over the whole range of geographical 
enterprise, nor even to sketch the general progress 
of exploration during the preceding year. He very 
truly said, that it would not be easy to vary Sir 
Roderick Murchison’s comprehensive epitome of 
the year’s geography, which had been issued but 
two months before; and for this reason he deter- 
mined to refer merely to a few of the most remark- 
able geographical occurrences of the past twelve 
months, making Indo-China—a subject which 
came within the domain of his own special know- 
ledge—his pitce de résistance. But, before treating 
of any of the general subjects comprehended in his 
address, Col. Yule paid a generous tribute to the 
memory and attainments of Dr. Keith Johnston, 
who had been originally designated for the pre- 
sidency of the Section. In language of elo- 
quent simplicity, he pictured the life’s work of 
the great geographer, and expressed his deep 
regret not to be able to speak of him from 
personal acquaintance, nor even from correspon- 
dence. Passing on to the main subject of his 
address, Col. Yule referred successively to 
the whereabouts of Dr. Livingstone—which is 
looked for in these annual addresses as naturally as 
the Budget in the Parliamentary Session—to the 
murder of Mr. Hayward, to Mr. Markham’s im- 
portant ‘Memoir on the Indian Surveys,’ and to 
forest Management in India. On this latter point 
Col. Yule spoke of the waste of valuable timber 
which has characterized railway construction in 
India, the consequent loss being probably irrepa- 
rable. He said that the teak timbers that bound 
the walls of the palace of the Sassanian Kings at 
Ctesiphon, in Babylonia—walls and timber dating 
from the fifth or sixth century of our era—are still 
undecayed! And yet myriads of logs of this pre- 
cious material have been used up and buried in 
the ground as railway sleepers—a position in which 
decay is sure to arrive in a very few years—when 
avery little thought and trouble would have pro- 
vided an enduring substitute of iron. Col. Yule 
thinks that had a Forest Department been in 
earlier existence, much of this misapplication of 
valuable material might have been avoided—a 
result which is desirable on other grounds than 
that of mere prevention of waste. In his reference 
to India beyond the Ganges, Col. Yule used the 
expression in its widest sense, and pointed out that 
though in old times India meant simply the Far 
East, the vagueness of knowledge which induced 





this application of the name coincides roughly 
with a fact, and that is, the extraordinary expan- 
sion of Hindoo influence, which can be traced in 
the vestiges of religion, manners, architecture, lan- 
guage, and nomenclature over nearly all the regions 
of the East to which the name has been applied. 
The name of Indo-China also, which has been 
applied to the continental part of this region, 
expresses the fact that on this area the 
influences of India and of China have inter- 
penetrated, although the influence of China, 
except on the eastern coast, has been entirely 
political, and has not, like India, affected 
manners, arts, and religion. With this part of his 
subject Col. Yule dealt in a masterly and exhaustive 
style. He described the geographical configuration 
of the region, and showed what has been done 
towards opening it up to our knowledge and 
towards the promotion of commercial enterprise. 
He pointed out that neither the Mekong nor the 
Salwen rivers can ever be made available for 
the purposes of new trade routes with China, but 
intimated that the Irawadi, as revealed by Major 
Sladen, might prove to be navigable. With Western 
China tranquillized, we may reasonably hope to see 
this made the channel of trade; and Col. Yule 
would like to see our influence brought into more 
direct operation, as well as to have government 
surveys and explorations carried beyond our own 
exact line of frontier, even if pressure had to be 
put on the native governments to induce them to 
sanction such measures. In the course of his able 
address, Col. Yule entered a spirited protest against 
a proposition, shadowed forth at a meeting of the 
General Committee, that ethnological subjects 
should not be dealt with in the Geographical 
Section. He said: “The fields of the different 
sciences — even the purest — are not, like the 
‘marks’ of our Saxon ancestors, patches cleared 
in the forest that encompasses each, and makes 
a broad separation between oneandanother. Their 
circles intersect, and the branch of knowledge 
which we call geography is deeply intersected by 
those of other sciences, or rather is made up of 
appropriations from other sciences applied to its 
other purposes. We object to have it partitioned, 
like Poland, among the adjoining empires. The 
ethnology of a country is intimately bound up with 
its geography. We shall not grudge that the 
ethnologist, in his own Section, should deal with 
geographical considerations ; neither let him grudge 
that any man who prefers to stand upon the old 
ways, and deal with the ethnology of any country 
as a part of its geography, should be allowed to 
do so.” 

The first paper read was one contributed by 
Capt. Mixes, ‘ On the Somali Coast,’ and contained 
some interesting information regarding the country 
and its inhabitants, as well as the trade in gum 
and aromatic spices, in which the natives have 
engaged from a very early period. The Somali 
country is but thinly peopled, the tribes being 
purely nomadic, raising no corn, but subsisting on 
their flocks and herds, and moving about for the 
convenience of pasturage. 

One of the most interesting papers read before 
the Section during the meeting was by Capt. F. 
Exton, ‘On the Limpopo Expedition.’—The lower 
course of the Limpopo was explored a few years ago 
by Mr. St. Vincent Erskine, the son of the Colonial 
Secretary of Natal ; and Capt. Elton’s object was 
to trace its higher waters, in order to see whether 
a more convenient route, and water communica- 
tion, could be opened up from the settlement on 
the Tati river to the sea-coast—a distance of nearly 
a thousand miles, The difficulties, buth natural 
and artificial, with which Capt. Elton had to con- 
tend were often very great, but neither the phy- 
sical obstacles to his journey, nor the hostility or 
cupidity of the natives, could successfully resist his 
determination ; and he accomplished his voyage of 
considerably over 900 miles in a manner which 
must excite the admiration of all true geographers. 
He has also shown, as he believes, the practicability 
of the route he has opened up, and it is scarcely 
too much to expect that by so doing he has ren- 
dered essential service to commerce and civilization. 





In the discussion which followed the reading of 
Capt. Elton’s paper, the skill and energy displayed 
by the gallant explorer received the deserved tri- 
bute of hearty appreciation. 

‘On the Ascent of the Atlas Range,’ by Dr. J. D. 
Hooker, was, as might be expected, remarkably 
interesting and instructive. r. Hooker's main 
object was to investigate the botanical features of 
the Atlas range, but he was able also to afford us 
geographieal information of considerable import- 
ance. In obtaining, through Sir J. Drummond 
Hay’s great influence with the Sultan of Morocco, 
permission to visit the whole range of the Atlas 
from a point to the eastward of the city westward 
to the ocean, Dr. Hooker was obliged to promise 
to confine himself to collecting plants for the royal 
gardens, and to practising as a Hakim, so that he 
was unable to take any exact topographical obser- 
vations. He, however, reached the crest of the 
main range, visible from the city of Morocco, which 
has long had the repute of being the loftiest of the 
whole great Atlas chain. The mountains present, 
as seen from Morocco city, a long ridge, apparently 
of tolerably uniform height—about 13,000 feet— 
throughout its whole length, steep and rocky in the 
upper regions, with long streaks of snow descend- 
ing in deep steep gulleys. But it offers no snow- 
capped peaks or slopes of any extent, nor glaciers, 
and the loftiest point of the Jagged sky-line is not 
snowed at all, The scenery is rather pretty than 
grand, the climate is temperate, while the people 
inhabiting the native villages are generally very 
poor, owing to the iniquitous imposts levied by the 
Government and chiefs, who punish inability to 
pay by devastating crops and burning houses. The 
botanical value of Dr. Hooker’s paper was even 
greater than its geographical importance—sup- 
posing we separate the sciences in the manner 
wished for by some people—but this paper 
affords an excellent illustration in favour of 
Col. Yule’s argument, which has been already 
quoted. The botanical and geographical fea- 
tures of the paper are so intertwined as to 
be practically inseparable—divert either of the 
other’s aid, and it will lose half its value. Dr. 
Hooker saw no forest in any part of the range, 
the sole remains of the primeval woods being 
clumps of brushwood and isolated stumps of 
oak, juniper, carob, and ash. A ragged belt of 
starved oaks marks the limit of the former forests, 
occupying the very steep extremities of the spurs, 
at 8,000 to 9,000 feet elevation. Notwithstanding 
the low altitude of the snow patches, the climate 
appears to be very dry, but Dr. Hooker found the 
temperature of Morocco far cooler than Spain, 
Italy, or Algeria at the same season. Ferns are 
extremely scarce, and low prickly herbs and shrubs 
prevail. Dr. Hooker was forced to the conclusion 
that these mountains, for their height and position, 
are the most barren he ever visited. Even moss 
and lichens were extremely poor and rare, com- 
pared with what other alpine and sub-alpine 
regions present. The only ferns are those of dry 
climates, and the plants typical of the region are 
for the most part members of large and widely 
distributed genera. 

Dr. Hooker’s paper has added considerably to 
our geographical information, and by his investi- 
gation, as Dr. CizcHorn observed in the dis- 
cussion, a great desideratum of botanical knowledge 
has been obtained. 

The first day’s proceedings in the Section con- 
cluded with a paper ‘On the Proposed Ship-Canal 
between Ceylon and India,’ by Commander A. 
Dunpas Taytor.—This officer, having given much 
attention to the study of Indian hydrography, 
devoted a portion of his paper to an historical sketch 
of the discussion which has been going on more or 
less during the whole of the present century regard- 
ing the practicability of forming a navigable pe e 
between the Gulf of Menaar and the Bay of Seok 
The project of deepening the Paumben Passage 
for the navigation of large ships did not commend 
itself to Commander Taylor’s upproval. Sir James 
Elphinstone, as a practical seaman, had personally 
investigated this channel, but had come to the 
conclusion that it would never do for large ships. 
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But during his examination of the neighbourhood 
in concert with Capt. Dorman, Master-Attendant 
of Colombo, Sir James discovered a well-sheltered 
area of anchorage, with soundings of five and six 
fathoms, sees, over five square miles, and 
thence gradually decreasing to four fathoms about 
half a mile from the Indian shore, where the canal’s 
mouth is proposed to be. This harbour lies between 
Mostapetta Point and Moosel islet, lengthways on 
the plan; whilst its north and south limits are 
respectively at Poonamudum town and Moolee 
islet, the entrance, in which there is now a depth 
of three fathoms at high water, being about a mile 
and a half to the east of the last-named islet. The 
anchorage is well protected against the southerly 
swell of the monsoon by the coral islets and con- 
necting reefs, extending from Valinookam Point 
to Rameswaram. Commander Taylor very ably 
supported the scheme for improving this naviga- 
tion by well-arranged arguments and interesting 
details of fact. 

In the discussion which followed the reading 
of the paper, Mr. Ropertson, an engineer who 
had been sent out by the Government to examine 
and report upon the facilities for navigation in 
the channel, endorsed the views which had been 
set forth by Commander Taylor, and showed the 
importance of the subject by pointing out the 
amount of traffic which is even now carried on and 
the revenue which is derived therefrom.— Admiral 
Sir E. Betcner and Capt. G. Jenxiys also sup- 
ported the views to which expression had been 
given in the paper. 


Section F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
President—Lord Neaves. 

Vice-Presidents—The Lord Advocate, Sir John Bowring, Baron Eitvis, 
Earl Fortescue, E. 8. Gordon, Sir A. Grant, Bart., J. Heywood, 
D. M‘Laren, Sir W. 8. Maxwell, Bart., Dr. Lyon Playfair, Dr. W. N. 
Hancock, Generai Sir A. 8. Waugh. 

Secretaries—J. G. Fitch, J. Meikle. 

Committee—Col. Sir J. E. Alexander, H. G. Bohn, W. Botly,T. J. Boyd, 
F. P. pert, H. Gladstone, Dr. W. B. Hodgson, W. Tayler, 
R. Wilkinson, D. J. Jaffé. 

THURSDAY. 

TuE meetings of this Section were opened in the 
Greek class-room in the University, under the pre- 
sidency of Lord Neaves. 

Lorp NEAvEs opened the proceedings with the fol- 
lowing address :—Economic science is sometimes 
spoken of as having a very modern date ; but I think 
that this is an error. More or less the subject has 
entered into all the codes or systems of law that have 
been established from the earliest times. Alongside 
of political philosophy, which may be considered as 
peculiarly the science of government, attention has 
always been bestowed upon such matters as tax- 
ation, trade, commerce, wealth, and population. 
Those writers also who have presented us with 
ideal or imaginary states or Utopias are full of 
discussions and speculations of the same kind. In 
more recent times a great advance has been made 
in economic science, and the chief feature and 
excellency of that change is the tendency to leave 
things as much as possible to their natural opera- 
tion, and to the inherent laws of nature and society. 
The subject of Statistics is added to the title of 
this Section as an auxiliary to the main subject 
of economic science. 

The name of statistics, though not entirely of 
modern origin, has assumed a special prominence 
in recent times. They are certainly more of the 
nature of a means than an end, and their great use 
and object I take to be to establish, by showing 
the proportions or averages of results as_ they 
actually occur, the existence of certain natural laws 

ssessing the character of absolute or general uni- 
ormity. But statistics are liable to hazards, which 

it is most important to attend to and guard against. 
Two qualities of mind are employed in statistics of 
very different kinds,—namely, accuracy in observ- 
ing and recording facts, and wisdom in deducing 
inferences from them. They must act in harmony 
be od for if not so, fallacious conclusions will 
infallibly be the result. 

I consider our registers in Scotland to be, gene- 
rally speaking, in a most satisfactory state, parti- 
cularly in the important department of vital 
statistics, as to which the Reports of the Registrar- 
General, embodying the Reports made to him by 





Dr. Stark, contain information of the most interest- 
ing and important kind. One singular result that 
seems to have been established by the tables there 
given is, that at every quinquennial period of life 
from twenty years of age up to eighty-five, married 
men die in Scotland at a much lower rate than 
unmarried men. Sometimes the difference is 
very great, particularly between twenty and forty- 
five, up to which period it approximates to as high 
a rate as two to one; but after that, the difference, 
though less, is still very considerably in favour of 
the married men. The subject is more compli- 
cated as regards women, from obvious causes, 
though here, too, marriage seems to be the more 
favoured state. 

The subjects to which statistics may be extended 
seem to be innumerable, and new ones are cropping 
up every day. There lately appeared a letter which 
may, perhaps, engage the attention of Mr. Tylor. 
The suggestion in that letter was that the degree 
of civilization existing in any country is connected 
with the quantity of soap there consumed. The 
writer gave as a formula the equation of 
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x being the amount of civilization required for, § 
being the soap consumed, and P the population 
consuming it. An inquiry of a more serious nature, 
and indeed peculiarly important and impressive, is 
connected with one of the most remarkable pheno- 
mena in human nature,—I mean the occasional 
appearance in the world of men of great genius. 
Some persons have considered the production of 
exceptional genius as quite an insulated fact. 
Mr. Galton, however, in his interesting work 
on ‘Hereditary Genius, has endeavoured to 
prove that genius runs in families, or, at least, 
that men of genius have generally sprung 
from a stock where great mental power 
is conspicuous; and he adheres to the view 
commonly taken as to the importance of the ma- 
ternal character and influence in the formation of 
genius. Mr. Galton attributes great power in many 
ways to the principle of heredity, as it seems now to 
be called. He does not, indeed, go so far as the 
Irish statist, who, as mentioned by Sydney Smith, 
announced as a fact that sterility was often here- 
ditary; but he states that comparative infertility 
is transmitted in families; and adduces as a re- 
markable example, a fact not generally known, if 
it be a fact, that in the case that frequently happens 
of peers marrying heiresses, the family is apt to die 
out very soon, the heiress being naturally, in the 
general case, an only child, and bequeathing to her 
descendants a tendency to produce small families, 
who do not afford the usual chance of a numerous 
supply of descendants. Whatever may be said of 
some of his other opinions, I hesitate to concur 
with Mr. Galton in his proposition that as it is easy 
“to obtain by careful selection a breed of dogs or 
horses, gifted with peculiar powers of running, or 
of doing anything else, so it would be quite prac- 
ticable to produce a highly-gifted race of men by 
judicious marriages during several consecutive 
generations.” I doubt greatly the practicability of 
such a plan ; and suspect there are some elements 
in human nature that would counteract it. 

Let us leave Statistics, and revert to Economic 
Science, or, which may mean a synonymous term, 
Political Economy, which embraces specially the 
study of those natural laws which have reference 
to the wealth ofnations. This is, perhaps, its proper 
character as a science ; but when those laws are 
ascertained in their natural operation, practical 
questions arise of great difficulty for the determina- 
tion of any Government. How far in particular are 
those laws to be left to their natural and spon- 
taneous operation ? or how far are they to be 
modified either by limiting or by supplementing 
their operation ? 

Take the case of what is called the truck system, 
and more particularly the system that prevails in 
Shetland. The truck system isaterm commonly used 
to denote the arrangement by which, directly or 
indirectly, workmen are compelled to take payment 
of their wages, or of advances made to them on 





their wages, not in money, but in goods furnished 
from the employers’ stores or shops. But the same 
name has been given to a system that has long pre- 
vailed in Shetland, by which the dealings of many 
classes — tenants, fishermen, and workers of 
different kinds—are carried on by way of bar- 
ter, with little or no use of money. This is a 
different sort of system from the ordinary method 
of truck between master and servant, and 
one which is still more difficult to deal with. 
The modus operandi may be generally understood 
by a few illustrations. The Shetland farmer is, 
in the ordinary case, possessed of no capital, and 
seldom pays his rent in money. He is unable 
probably to support himself by any independent 
means until his small crop is reaped, or the pro- 
duce of his farm ready to be realized. He is 
consequently obliged to seek assistance in the 
mean time by obtaining advances from some 
quarter or other. He is also, as a general rule, a 
fisherman on his own account; but, having no 
capital, he is obliged to run in debt for his boat 
or his share of a boat. Again, he is obliged to 
resort to others to support himself and his family 
until the profits of his fishing can be realized. The 
employment of fishing is notoriously a precarious 
one, and introduces into his condition an element 
of chance and risk that operates powerfully to 
affect his dealings. It is not easy for a party 
in these circumstances to obtain advances or fur- 
nishings, where these can only be accorded to him 
upon doubtful credit, and at considerable hazard. 
The consequence has been that, for an immemorial 
period, the Shetlander has been chronically a 
debtor to others, as fishermen commonly are; and, 
not unnaturally, the party with whom he has to 
deal has come to be the proprietor of the land, 
or his factor or middle-man. The females of the 
Shetlander’s family occupy themselves in knitting 
those shawls and articles of hosiery with which we 
are acquainted ; and these the women carry to cer- 
tain dealers to dispose of; but here it is alleged 
that, by ways and means, they are induced almost 
invariably to take payment in goods, consisting 
partly of gay cotton prints, showy ribbons, and 
other articles of female dress or finery, not always 
well adapted either to their position or to their 
humid climate. Another favourite commodity for 
which their worsted-work is exchanged is tea; and 
it is well known that high-priced tea is the great 
temptation which the Shetland women are unable 
to resist. When the dealers with whom the family 
has to do are all connected with the landlord or 
the land, the case becomes extremely complicated, 
and a further cause of mischief arises, as the Shet- 
lander seldom or never has a lease, or will accept 
of one, and is thus under the constant fear of being 
ejected if he thwarts the proprietor or his repre- 
sentative in any of his transactions. It thus happens 
that a Shetland family may be industrious in all 
its branches—farming, and fishing, and knitting 
to the best of their ability—and yet will be con- 
stantly behind-hand, dependent upon their supe- 
rior, and never perhaps handling a pound note 
from year’s end to year’s end. It is quite right 
that full inquiry should be made into the facts; 
but I confess I have little hope of seeing the 
evil cured by Act of Parliament. The evil 
lies deeper than this—viz., that the Shetlanders 
are trying to carry on the business of farming 
and of fishing without the necessary means. 

Lorp NravEs concluded with some observations 
on the Poor Laws. 

Sir J. Bowrrne moved, that the thanks of the 
meeting be tendered to the chairman for his address. 
—Sir A. Grant seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Sir J. Bowrrne read the ‘ Report of the Metric 
Committee.—The Committee were much gratified 
at the amount of information the Royal Commis- 
sioners had collected in regard to the metric system, 
but regretted that the Commissioners had not re- 
commended a bolder course than the permissive 
legalization of its use. Pending the final settle- 
ment of this important question, the Committee 
are gratified in finding that the Educational Code 
of this year for the first time prescribes that in all 
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schools the children in Standards V. and VI. in 
arithmetic should know the principles of the metric 
system. The Committee are convinced that the 
school is the proper place for initiating this useful 
reform, and urge that teachers should at once com- 
mence to introduce this subject in the schools. The 
Committee have represented to the London School- 
Board the desirability of introducing the metric 
system into its schools, and will correspond in a 
similar manner with other school-boards. In order 
to diffuse information on the subject, the Com- 
mittee suggest that they should be re-appointed, 
with a grant of at least 751. from the funds of the 
Association. 


Mr. F. P. Fettowes moved the adoption of the 
Report.—Mr. Bory seconded the motion.—After 
some discussion, the Report was accepted, it being 
understood that no opinion was expressed on the 
compulsory question. 


The ‘ Report of the Committee for the Tabula- 
tion of the Census’ was read by Mr. FELLOWEs, 
and was approved of. 


Mr. Fextowes read a paper ‘On a Proposed 
Doomsday-Book, giving the Value of the Govern- 
mental Property as a Basis for a Sound System 
of National Finance and Accounts.’—This paper 
described the present method of voting and 
accounting for the national expenditure, amount- 
ing to about 70,000,000/. yearly, and maintained 
that there was a great incompleteness in the 
accounts, which could not be rectified till a 
Doomsday-Book, giving the value of the national 
governmental property, was compiled. This must 
necessarily be the basis of any sound system of 
national finance and accounts, as without it expen- 
diture and capital for the current purposes of the 
year must be unavoidably confused. The paper 
recommended, as a conclusion to this Doomsday- 
Book, the compilation of accounts for each Govern- 
ment department, similar to those worked out by 
the author and Mr. Seely, recommended by Mr. 
Seely’s Committee for adoption, and now being 
introduced into the Admiralty. 


Sir J. Bowrine moved a resolution embodying 
Mr. Fellowes’s suggestions.—Mr. H. W. FREELAND 
seconded the resolution, and it was unanimously 
adopted. 


Mr. T. J. Borp, Master of the Merchant Com- 
pany, read a paper ‘On Educational Hospital 
Reform : the Scheme of the Edinburgh Merchant 
Company.’ —After giving a sketch of the leading 
features of the scheme, Mr. Boyd stated that 
for next session the number of pupils already 
enrolled for the Company’s schools was as follows: 
—James Gillespie’s Schools, for boys and girls, 
1,200; Edinburgh Educational Institution, for 
girls, 1,100; George Watson’s College Schools, 
for boys, 1,000; George Watson’s College Schools, 
for girls, 500; Daniel Stewart’s Institution, for 
boys, 300; total, 4,100, or 700 more pupils than 
attended the schools last session, while new appli- 
cations for admission were constantly being made. 
The annual income of these foundations was now 
about 20,0001. Before the changes which came 
into operation last year, they maintained and edu- 
cated about 230-children, maintained 40 old per- 
sons, aided a primary school containing 150 boys, 
and employed 23 teachers, who received about 
1,7361. a year. In the beginning of next session 
they would be maintaining 175 children, and edu- 
cating probably about 4,500, while they would be 
paying teachers and governesses no less than 
18,0001. a year. It had been estimated that the 
annual saving to the public, by the reduction of 
the cost of education, would be about 30,0001. 
Further, the number of the foundationers attached 
to Gillespie’s had already been increased; and it 
was anticipated that in twelve months its funds 
would admit of a still greater addition to the roll. 
There was also 450/. a year for the new Chair in 
the University ; and in a short time the governors 
would be in a position to decide whether or not 
they could take up the whole field of educational 
industrial schools in the city. 


After some discussion, the Section adjourned. 





FRIDAY. 

Col. Sir J. E. Atexanper read a paper ‘On 
Sanitary Measures for Scottish Villages.’ 

The adjourned discussion on Mr. Boyd’s paper 
on the Education Scheme of the Merchant 
Company was resumed.— Mr. J. G. Fitcn gave 
expression to the interest with which the Merchant 
Company’s experiment was watched on the other 
side of the Tweed.—Principal Sir A. Grant trusted 
that Mr. Fitch’s remarks would have the effect 
of removing some misconceptions which had arisen 
in the minds of the public—Dr. Donaupson said 
there were many points in which he heartily 
approved of the scheme; but he might be allowed 
to add a supplement to Mr. Boyd’s statement, and 
to show a little bit of the other side of the picture. 
They had heard there were 4,000 pupils in these 
schools, and the question was, whence had they 
come, and whether had they been benefited? A 
vast number of private educational establishments 
had sprung up to supply instruction to those 
children for whom the public schools of the 
country were insufficient. The Merchant Company 
had taken these children away from the private 
schools and given them education, not from the 
funds of the hospitals, for this was a self-support- 
ing scheme so far as the children were concerned, 
and the Merchant Company were merely in 
the place of private school teachers, performing 
the same functions as the principal, and employing 
subordinates to do the work. Now, was this a 
good thing, or was it not? The proper criterion 
was this—had the Company created better teach- 
ers, and had they got a system under which better 
teachers would be continued? There were two 
ways of getting good teachers in Scotland—first, 
by giving the teacher a good status and position in 
society ; and, secondly, by paying him well. But, 
in the first place, the Merchant Company had 
adopted the principle of having the subordinate 
men entirely under the control of the principal 
man, and the principal man entirely under the 
control of the Company. The position thus given 
to the teacher might be advantageous, but it cer- 
tainly diminished the self-respect of the teacher, 
and it diminished the chance of obtaining good 
men. In reference to the other point, he had 
applied to the Merchant Company for information 
as to the salaries of the teachers, and he was sorry 
he had not been supplied with it. But he had 
heard that, apart from the head men, who had 
the duty of simply superintending, the principal 
teachers had from 100/. to 2001. a year, and these 
were men who had devoted their whole lives to the 
study of the classics, who had given their whole 
energies to the subject of education. This might 
do very well just now ; but for the future, did they 
think that any young man who had taken a 
position there would quietly content himself with 
remaining year after year on such an allowance ? 

Mr. W. Weste@artH read a paper ‘On the Law 
of Capital.’ 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
President—Prof. F. Jenkin. 

Vice-Presidents—J. F. Bat Admiral Sir E. Belcher, F. J. Bram- 
well, P. Le Neve Foster, Prof. W. J. Rankine, C. W. Siemens, T. 
Stevenson, Prof. J. Thomson, C. B. Vignoles, Rey. Prof. Willis. 

Secretaries—H. Bauerman, A. Leslie, J. P. Smith. 

Committee—Prof. Archer, Dr. A. Colding, H. Dawson, E. Easton, 
R. Fairlie, L. E. Fletcher, Dr. G. Glover, R. B. Grantham, W. Hope, 
Dr. J. P. Joule, J. T. King, E. B. Marten, H. Martin, C. W. Mer- 
rifield, J. Oldham, Prof. 0. Reynolds, G. Robertson, D. Rowan, W. 
Sissons, C. Varley, Major-Gen. Sir A. S. Waugh. 





THURSDAY. 


The proceedings of the Section were commenced 
by an address from the President, who said :—It 
was the business of those who held such chairs as 
that occupied by him to point out the connexion 
between pure science and practice, and to show how 
mathematics are employed in mensuration and in 
mechanical calculations,—to show how the truths of 
physics are made use of in designing economical 
machinery. The student who has once grasped the 
fact that there is a real connexion between practice 
and theory will seldom be at a loss how to find or 
search for that connexion in after-life. The student 
thus prepared, knows what he has to learn from 
practice, and need not lose precious time in blun- 
dering over the numberless scientific problems 





which practice is sure tosuggest, but can never solve. 
The education of the architect, the practical chemist, 
the manufacturer, and the merchant, must be 
similar, mutatis mutandis, with that of the engi- 
neer, Assuming, then, that the education of those 
who are to follow, more or less, scientific pursuits 
must consist in acquiring, first, that theoretical 
knowledge which practice cannot give; and, 
secondly, the practical knowledge which schools 
should not attempt to give,—there remains the 
question whether the theoretical preparation should 
be given in special colleges or in universities such 
as our own. He had no hesitation in preferring 
the university. Mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
geology, botany, languages, all form elements re- 
quired in various combinations in the education of 
all students. There is but one kind of mathe- 
matics, one kind of pure physics, and so forth. 
Surely it is better to teach the men belonging 
to different professions side by side so long as the 
matter taught is to be the same. Segregation at 
an early age is apt to foster professional peculiari- 
ties and narrow-mindedness. There is great danger, 
if physics are to be taught specially to engineers, 
that a special kind of physics, erroneously sup- 
posed to be specially useful to them, will be 
invented. Lastly, the contact of students and 
professors of one faculty with the students and 
professors of other faculties is very beneficial to all. 
Do not, therefore, cripple old universities by with- 
drawing from them a portion of their students 
and their professors to set up special professional 
or technical colleges of a novel kind, but rather add 
by degrees to the power and usefulness of old 
institutions, and found new colleges and univer- 
sities, after the model of those which are found to 
have done good work, As an example of what 
may be safely done, he (the President) considered 
that in Edinburgh there was required a Chair 
of Architecture and lectureships on navigation 
and on telegraphy. There is, further, much want 
of a teacher of mechanical drawing. The profes- 
sors of physics and chemistry require additional 
accommodation for practical laboratories, and addi- 
tional assistance. If these additions were made, 
the Edinburgh College would, in his opinion, meet 
all the requirements for superior technical educa- 
tion in this part of Scotland. For 2,000I. per 
annum all these additions might be made. Not- 
withstanding the acknowledged importance of 
education, establishments for giving the higher 
kinds of instruction are never self-supporting, 
and students must everywhere be bribed to 
come and learn. Immediate prizes, in the form 
of bursaries, scholarships, and fellowships, are 
required to induce men to cultivate the older fields 
of learning, and similar bribes are needed to pro- 
mote the tillage of the more recently colonized 
domains of applied science. The Whitworth 
scholarships are a noble example of munificence 
thus directed, although, in his (the President’s) 
opinion, the examination requires considerable 
reform. Local ambition is most effectually stirred 
by local prizes, and he regretted to find a certain 
apathy among students here with respect to the 
Whitworth competition. This appears to arise 
partly from dissatisfaction with the mode of 
examination, and partly from the fact that the 
examiners are men not well known in Scotland. 
Leaving the question of technical training for the 
upper classes, and the still larger question of scien- 
titic teaching in second grade schools, the consider- 
ation of which would lead too far a-field, he 
proceeded to say a few words on the technical 
education of the skilled artisan. This must be 
treated on the same principles as have been applied 
to professional teaching. We must endeavour to 
prepare the lad in school by teaching him those 
things which he cannot learn in workshops, but 
which will enable him to work with greater intelli- 
gence while acquiring and applying his practical 
knowledge. He (the President) would not then 
speak of that general education which should make 
him a good man, and which should open to him 
those great sources of rational enjoyment arising 
from culture ; he would restrict his observations 
entirely to his preparation for becoming an efficient 
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workman. He (the President) had in many places 
said, and he could not say it too often, that the 
great want of the workman is a knowledge of 
mechanical drawing. Unfortunately, he could 
obtain little attention from the general public to 
this demand for the workman. Very few persons, 
not being engineers, know at all what mechanical 
drawing is; and he was sorry to say that some 
examiners in high places, who direct the education 
of the country, know very little more than the 
general public, and teachers who should give bread 
give chaff. He (the President) had lived much 
abroad, and come into close contact both with Eng- 
lish and foreign workmen, and he unhesitatingly 
said that the chief,if not the only, inferiority of 
Englishmen has been in this one branch of know- 
ledge. He would explain to some of his hearers 
what mechanical drawing is. It is the art of 
representing any object so accurately that a skilled 
workman, upon inspecting the drawing, shall be 
able to make the object of exactly the materials 
and dimensions shown, without any further verbal 
or written instruction from the designer. The 
objects represented may be machines, implements, 
buildings, utensils, or ornaments. They may be 
constructed of every materiai. The drawings may 
be linear, shaded and coloured, or plain. They 
must necessarily be drawn to scale, but various 
geometrical methods may be employed. The name 
of mechanical drawing is given to one and all those 
representations the object of which is to enable the 
thing drawn to be made by a workman. Artistic 
drawing aims at representing agreeably something 
already in existence, or which might exist, and for 
the sake of the representation; mechanical drawing 
aims at representing the object, not for the sake of 
the representation, but in order to facilitate the 
production of the thing represented. Now, it is 
this latter kind of drawing which is so vastly 
important to our artisans, and hence to our whole 
wealth-producing population. Very few workmen, 
or men of any class, can hope to acquire such excel- 
lence in artistic drawing that their productions 
will give pleasure to themselves and others; but 
a great number of workmen must acquire some 
knowledge of the drawings of those things which 
they produce, and there is not one skilled workman 
or woman who would not be better qualified by a 
knowledge of mechanical drawing to do his work 
with ease to himself and benefit to the public. 
Mechanical drawing is a rudimentary acquirement 
of the nature of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
In order that a man may understand the illustrated 
description of a machine he must understand this 
kind of drawing. To the general public an engi- 
neering drawing is as unintelligible as a printed 
book is toa man who cannot read. The general 
public can no more put their ideas into such 
a shape that workman can carry them out, than a 
person ignorant of writing can convey their mean- 
ing on paper. Reading and writing on mechanical 
or industrial subjects is impossible without some 
knowledge of the art he (the President) was press- 
ing on the attention of the Section. This art is 
taught abroad in every industrial school ; a great 
part of the school time is given up to it. Ina 
Prussian industrial school one-third of the whole 
time is given to it. A French Commission on 
Technical Education reported that drawing, with 
all its applications to the different industrial arts, 
should be considered as the principal means to be 
employed in technical education. Now, he (the 
President) deliberately stated that this subject is 
not taught at all in England, and that the ignorance 
of it is so great that he could obtain no attention 
to his complaints. A» hundred times mdre money 
is spent by Government to encourage artistic draw- 
ing than is given to encourage mechanical drawing, 
and he (the President) said that mechanical draw- 
ing is a hundred times more important to us as a 
nation. Moreover, the little quasi-mechanical 
drawing which is taught is mostly mere geometrical 
projection,—a subject of which real draughtsmen 
very frequently, and with little loss to themselves, 
are profoundly ignorant. Descriptive geometry 
and gometrical projection are nearly useless 
branches of the art, and the little encouragement 





which is given is almost monopolized by these. 
Mechanical drawing proper is confined to those 
who pick it up by practice in engineering offices. 
These draughtsmen are often excellent ; and on 
their behoof he elaimed no other teaching. He 
spoke for the artisan who makes and for him who 
uses machinery. There are two ways in which our 
shortcomings may be remedied :—First, the schools 
of Art now established in this country should be 
enlarged so as to teach real mechanical drawing, 
and the examinations conducted by the Science 
and Art Department should be greatly modified ; 
secondly, the drawing which is to be ‘taught 
in the schools under the superintendence of the 
new School-Boards may be and ought to be 
mechanical drawing. Freehand drawing, as a 
branch of primary education, would, he feared, 
be a useless pastime; but whether that be so 
or not, he was certain that the accurate and neat 
representation of the elementary parts of machinery 
and buildings would be popular with the pupils, 
and could be effectively taught. This kind of 
drawing educates hand and mind in accuracy, it 
teaches the students the elements of mensuration 
and geometry, and it affords considerable scope for 
taste where taste exists. The chief difficulty would 
be to obtain competent teachers. It would occupy 
too long a time on the present occasion to attempt 
to show how these must themselves be trained. 
His chief aim that day had been to claim attention 
for a most important and wholly neglected branch 
of education. He should probably be expected to 
urge the teaching of other natural sciences in our 
primary schools; nothing, indeed, would give him 
greater pleasure than to think this could be done. 
He confessed he doubted it ; and while our second 
grade schools are what they are in this respect, 
and while the Cambridge examination for a degree 
in applied science is what it is, he dared not think 
of natural science classes in our primary schools. 
He should be delighted if he was mistaken, but he 
was certain that mechanical drawing deserved our 
just attention, as most immediately useful to the 
artisan, and most easily taught. The very books 
on natural science which are published in England 
cannot be properly illustrated for want of competent 
draughtsmen; and children would be unable to 
follow the illustrations and diagrams if ignorant of 
the principles on which they are constructed. He 
(the President) looked rather to good reading-books, 
explained by intelligent masters, as the best manner 
of teaching the elementary and all-important truths 
of natural science. No man could do better service 
than in compiling such reading-books, and there 
are few wants more urgent than that of masters 
competent to enlarge upon texts which would thus 
be put into their hands. The education of our 
workmen is far more incomplete than that of our 
professional men. Small additions to existing 
institutions will meet the want of the latter; but 
for the former the institutions have to be erected 
almost from the foundation. 

Mr. J. F. Bateman, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the President, said he agreed with the whole of 
the remarks made on mechanical drawing, and he 
believed that both workmen and professional stu- 
dents would find the greatest possible advantage 
by following out the suggestions. 

The following papers were then read, which, 
however, were of too strictly a professional character 
to be of interest to the general public :— 

‘On a proposed Automatic Gauge for the Dis- 
charge over Waste Weirs,’ by Mr. T. StEVENson. 

‘On a New Form of Salmon-Ladders for Reser- 
voirs of Varying Level,’ by Mr. A. LEsLIE. 

‘On Chain-Cable Testing and a New Form of 
Link,’ by Mr. R. A. Peacock. 

‘On Designing Pointed Roofs,’ by Mr. T. 
GILLOTT. 

‘On a New System of Warming and Ventilation 
of Buildings,’ by Mr. J. D. Morrison. 


FRIDAY. 

‘On an Instrument for measuring the Speed 
of Ships or Flowing Water, by Mr. A. E. 
FietrcHer.—In this instrument, which the author 
terms a Rhysimeter, both the impact force of the 





current, and also its tendency to induce a current 
parallel with itself, are made use of to become 
indicators of the force and velocity of the stream, 
A compound tube, with two orifices at the lower 
end,—one of which faces the source of the current, 
and the other the opposite direction,—is placed in 
the stream, and communicates by tubes with an 
indicator, where the pressure is measured by a 
column of either water or mercury. When used 
for measuring the velocity of ships, the tube pierces 
the bottom or side of the ship and projects a short 
distance outside. By means of clockwork, it is 
made self-registering, and a permanent record is 
obtained. 

Admiral Sir E. Betcuer and Prof. Ranxixe 
spoke in favour of the principle on which the 
instrument was constructed, and though this was 
not new, great credit was due to Mr. Fletcher for 
having overcome a series of difficulties by ingenious 
and efficient contrivances, by means of which 
highly satisfactory results were obtained. 

‘On a Road Steamer, by Mr. R. W. Trromson. 
—The great feature in the construction of this 
machine is the use of a very thick india-rubber 
tire, to the outer circumference of which is attached 
a chain of flat plates of iron. These india-rubber 
tires not only completely prevented hard shocks to 
the machinery, but saved the road from the 
grinding action of the iron wheels which was so 
injurious to by-ways. There had been serious 
objections made to the use of these engines with 
rigid tires, but the author could assure them that 
the india-rubber tires not only did not injure, but 
actually improved the roads. The only ground 
upon which india-rubber tires did not work well 
was where the soil was extremely wet, or of a very 
soft and sloppy nature. For farm work, the wheels 
of the engine required a much thicker coat of 
india-rubber. 

Mr. Sairu said he believed that next to railway 
engineering, there was scarcely a question of so 
much importance as that of the application of 
steam-power on the common road. Persons 
interested in roads especially were prejudiced 
against road steamers generally, but, as was demon- 
strated in the paper, a properly constructed traction 
engine, of the kind spoken of by Mr. Thomson, 
would rather improve than injure the roads.— 
Mr. BramweEtt, after referring to the genera! 
construction of Mr. Hancock’s steam-carriage, 
which was in use for regular passenger traffic in 
the New Road, in London, some years ago, said 
they ought not to ignore what that gentleman had 
done with rigid tires. India-rubber tires, however 
exercised a tractive force which they did not know 
of in any other substance. They had in them a 
flat-bearing substance coming in actual contact 
with the road, and thereby taking off materially 
the jar on the machinery.— Mr. MEK said he had 
also seen the steam-omnibus lately running on the 
Portobello Road, but it seemed to him to be before 
its time, the roads were so bad. He believed that 
until the roads were kept in better condition, such 
engines would never be successful. He afterwards 
spoke of the importance of applying steam-power 
on the roads, and hoped that, though the tramways 
about to be introduced in Edinburgh would be 
worked at first by horses, small locomotives would 
soon be employed.—Mr. R. Doveuas stated that 
Mr. Bartlett, of the North British Rubber Works, 
had invented an india-rubber tire built in small 
staves, which he said was a great improvement on 
the expensive continuous tire—The PreEsIDENT 
said Mr. Thomson had never claimed to have 
introduced traction engines; he claimed to have 
introduced an india-rubber tire, and thereby 
effected an important improvement. He (the 
speaker) had watched the application of india- 
rubber tires to the road engines. A good traction 
engine without india-rubber tires would work well 
on a good ground, but failed on soft ground, and 
would injure roads that were not well made; 
whereas the traction engines with india-rubber 
tires worked well even on soft ground, and did no 
injury even to bad roads. 

‘On the Gauge of Railways, by Mr. R. Farrier. 
—Last year, at the Liverpool Meeting of the Asso- 
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ciation, Mr. Fairlie read a paper ‘On the Gauge of 
Railways of the Future,’ in which he pointed out 
the capacities of narrow-gauge lines, and showed 
how unfavourably the railway system, as at present 
worked, contrasted with such lines when properly 
handled; and in his present paper he remarked that 
his ‘Gauge for the Railways of the Future’ had 
circulated in all countries, and had been translated 
into all European languages, including those which 
had been naturalized in South America. It had 
formed the text for innumerable discussions ; it 
was almost daily quoted in the journals of the 
United States ; and it had excited the most lively 
interest among the railway engineers of that coun- 
try, where existing railway management showed 
results still more discouraging than those which 
were obtained in England. He said that expe- 
rience had confirmed the views he had then put 
forth, and he showed, by giving the dimensions of 
his carriages, both for passengers and for goods, 
that upon a 3 ft. gauge he is enabled to place 
stock of ample size and of less weight than can be 
done on the 3 ft. 6 in. lines. Whatever saving 
may be effected in first cost may be lost sight of, 
the great advantage lying in the saving effected in 
working expenses. Every ton of dead weight saved 
goes towards securing the prosperity of the line, 
and if we can obtain the ample platform which 
the 3 ft. gauge gives, combined with so much saving 
in weight, there is nothing left to be desired. In 
concluding, Mr. Fairlie referred to one or two pre- 
yailing errors which he said existed with reference 
to the narrow gauge. 

General Srracuey said he had advised the In- 
dian Government.to adopt narrow-gauge lines for 
construction there, as specially adapted for that 
country, and that course would be followed. Eco- 
nomy in construction and economy in working 
would be largely promoted. 

‘On the Corliss Engine,’ by Mr. R. Doveuas. 








Science Gossip. 


Vicze-ApmirAL E, OmManney, C.B., will repre- 
sent the Royal Geographical Society at the Congress 

f Geographical Science, which is to be held at 
Antwerp, between the 14th and 22nd of this month. 

A sBrRoNzE statue of the late Thomas Graham, 
Master of the Mint, is to be erected in George 
Square, Glasgow, in which city Graham was born, 
in 1805. Mr. Wm. Brodie has been selected as 
sculptor. 

On Wednesday, the British Medical Association 
held its first meeting, in Plymouth, under the 
Presidency of Dr. Whippel. About forty papers, 
on Medical and Surgical Science, were brought 
before the Sections, and an important discussion 
on Medical Legislation excited much interest. 


Ir has been feared that the iron-ores of the 
United Kingdom were being rapidly exhausted, 
and that the valuable Hematite ores of Furness 
and Whitehaven were becoming scarce. It is 
satisfactory, therefore, to learn that in Low Fur- 
ness an enormous deposit of Red Hematite has 
just been discovered. 

Derive the last three months the changes which 
have taken place in the Institution of Civil 
Engineers include the election of four Members 
and eighteen Associates, the transfer to the class 
of Members of four Associates, and the admission of 
five Students. In the same period, the deaths have 
been recorded of one Honorary Member, Sir John 
Herschel; of two Members, Mr. Newlands and 
Mr. Suermondt; and of six Associates, Capt. G. 
Baillie, Mr. O. Dadian, Mr. T. W. Gardner, Mr. 
H. De la P. Murphy, Mr. R. Ritchie, and Mr. C. 
Wilks. There are now on the books 15 Honorary 
Members, 730 Members, 1,059 Associates, and 
205 Students,—making together 2,009, as against 
exactly 1,000 on the 30th November, 1862; so 
that in less than nine years the gross number has 
been more than doubled. 

THE Comptes Rendus des Séances for June 26, 
has a memoir by M. Becquerel, ‘On the Transport 
of some Salts by Electrical Discharge.’ There is 
much that is curious in this essay, showing that 








certain salts are transported by electrical discharges 
from the negative to the positive electrode, while 
other salts are not transported by any electric 
current. If we are not mistaken, there are some 
experiments by Davy of this character. In the 
same journal for July 3rd there is a paper of much 
po importance, by M. P. Champion, ‘On the 

operties and Industrial Manufacture of Nitro- 
glycerine.’ 

Art the Séance of the Académie des Sciences of 
the 3lst of July, a sealed packet, deposited by 
M. A. Petit on the 19th of June last, was opened. 
It contained, under the title of ‘A New Theory of 
Fermentation,’ a chemical paper of a remarkable 
character, though perhaps several of the conclusions 
will be regarded as problematical by those who 
have received either of the ordinary hypotheses. 

Dr. E. Koprr has, in the Moniteur Scientifique for 
June 15th, described the process for producing the 
finely divided metallic tin, which is used for what 
is called “ Argentine printing” upon silk and cot- 
ton fabrics, and which produces a beautiful silvery 
pattern. It is also used in the manufacture of a 
metallized paper, which is employed for purposes 
of ornamentation. 

M. Ap. QuETELET, of the Académie Royale de 
Belgique, who has long been engaged in studying 
the statistics of the human family, has just pub- 
lished an extensive work, under the title of ‘ An- 
thropométrie,’—a title which appears to have been 
suggested to M. Quetelet by the illustrious 
Humboldt. 

M. Damour has discovered a new Spinell, to 
which he has given the name of Jacobsite, at Jacobs- 
berg, in Sweden. It is very hard, and cuts glass, 
is black in colour, and has a specific gravity of 4°75. 
It contains 4°21 per cent. of peroxide, and 20°75 per 
cent. of protoxide of manganese. 








FINE ARTS 


— 


DUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly—GRAND EX- 
HIBITION of PICTURES by the celebrated Masters, Correggio, 
Titian, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, and many others. Open daily from 
10 a.m. to 6 P.M. R. F. M‘NAIR, Secretary and Manager. 


EXHIBITION of SPIRIT DRAWINGS in WATER COLOURS, 

y Miss Houghton, New British Gallery, 39, Old Bond Street, Picca- 
dilly, OPEN daily from 10 a.m. till 6 p.a.—Admission, One Shilling; 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 





GUSTAVE DORE—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street.— 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ * Mo- 
nastery,’ ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘Francesca de Rimini,’ at the 
New Gallery.—OPEN from Ten till Six.—Admission, 18. 








Sketch of the Life of Charles Brocky the Artist. 
By Norman Wilkinson. (Hamilton, Adams 
& Co.) 

ALMosT every person who possesses even the 

appearance of ability of a rare kind has admirers 

who do not hesitate to exalt him, and succeed 
in deceiving themselves about his powers and 
position. Artists are exceptionally obnoxious to 
this ill-directed homage. The late Mr. Charles 
Brocky was among the most commonplace of 
showy painters. Of his personal merits and 
admirable character we have not the slightest 
doubt. Putting these aside, the reader may derive 
amusement from reading such a passage as the 
following: “If sometimes the pictures equalled 

Raffaelle and Correggio, sometimes they were poor 

and commonplace. ... When the Royal Academy 

opened, the Duke of Wellington went there, and 
afterwards went to Messrs, Colnaghi in Pall Mall 

East, and said, “I can see no paintings there at all, 

excepting, indeed, ‘ The Four Seasons,’ four pictures 

painted by Brocky, which are very fine. We may 
suppose that the Duke of Wellington’s taste for 
pictures was formed during his long residence in 

Spain.” These italics are our own. The appearance 

of the Iron Duke as an Art-critic need surprise no 

one; Fine Art is, of course, understood by every 
human creature; all men, of course, are qualified 
to criticize it ; previous studies, whatever may be 
the case in other branches of knowledge, are, of 
course, by no means required to enable one to deal 
with works of design. Why should not the Duke 
of Wellington “ have a taste” ? has not Mr. Norman 
Wilkinson accounted for his possession of xsthetic 





acumen? Are we not indebted to His Grace and 
the flunkies about him for the hideous Rider on 
the Marble Arch? Is not Hyde Park Corner his 
esthetical Waterloo? Hear Mr. Norman Wilkin- 
son on his idol as a fiesh-painter: “Instead of 
painting in his flesh-tints with some depth of 
colour and then scumbling them over as Etty did, 
Brocky painted in his flesh-tints at once, and never 
scumbled them over.” We were never before so 
forcibly reminded of the difference between Etty 
and Brocky,—indeed, to compare them had never 
occurred to us. Mr. Wilkinson’s love for Brocky is 
pathetic, and its tenderness is honourable to both 
parties ; but he need not have told us how Brocky 
was an “admirable Crichton,” — how he was a 
“beautiful dancer,’—how “he could dress hair 
admirably,” paint flowers over his friends’ door- 
ways: is not this within the scope of most artists? 
We are told that he “ knew several operas by heart 
and sang the airs well,” although he was innocent 
of instrumental music; “he was a first-rate chef 
de cuisine,” cooked whole dinners single-handed 
and “folded table-napkins into twenty different 
patterns of birds and flowers ;” (?) he cut out figures 
and landscapes in paper; he could fence, he could 
paint in distemper, and last, not least, “he was as 
clever with his needle as a first-rate milliner.” 
We heartily honour Mr. Wilkinson’s affection, yet 
he must see that this book makes himself and his 
friend ridiculous. 








EPHESUS, 
32, St. George’s Square, July 29, 1871. 

Is there not some mistake as to Mr. J. T. Wood 
having discovered the remains of the Temple of 
Diana far from any previously-suggested site? Of 
course, it is far from Mr. Falkener’s, but is it not 
that other which we have been looking for,—that 
of the learned Dr. Ernest Guhl, who has done so 
much for the illustration of Ephesus, as for that of 
many departments of classic art? In the ‘ Ephe- 
siaca’ (Chap. i, sect. 3, page 10), Guhl says, 
“Notanda est postremo palus quedam supra 
urbem sita rd é\og éme ra Erepa rng modewe (ad 
septentrionem scilicet versus), Xenoph. Hell. I. 
xx. 7, in qua templum situm erat (Cap. iv. page 11, 
sect. 1). 

The map in the ‘Ephesiaca’ is constructed by 
that eminent geographer, Henry Kiepert, who fur- 
nished the local materials to Dr. Guhl, and to whom 
we are so much indebted for his illustrations of the 
geography, ancient and modern, of Asia Minor. 
On this plan there is the marsh, which Dr. Guhl 
has earmarked with the Greek quotation from 
Xenophon. 

This is the identical proper spot on Mr. Wood’s 
plan, where he has found the temple, as pointed 
out by Dr. Guhl and Kiepert. 

One argument on which Dr. Guhl relies is the 
discovery, by another distinguished archeologist 
and traveller, Baron Prokesch Osten, of the remains 
of the Damian Portico, on the road to the Temple. 

Hype CuarkE. 





Fine-Art Cossip. 

Tue new Department of the Fine Arts, as it is 
called, in University College, London, will be 
opened on October the 4th next, under the direc- 
tion of the Slade Professor, Mr. E. J. Poynter, 
A.R.A. Much remains to be done to the extensive 
suite of buildings which have been erected for this 
new school, but no doubt exists that everything 
will be ready in time. 

Ir is now finally settled to place the Scottish 
National Memorial to the Prince Consort in the 
centre of Charlotte Square. The Proprietors have 
unanimously put the square at the disposal of Her 
Majesty, and the Committee, through their Chair- 
man, the Duke of Buccleuch, brought this under 
the notice of the Queen when proposing and 
earnestly recommending this site. Her Majesty 
was pleased cordially to accept and approve the 
offer. The work is entrusted to Mr. Steell, who is 
also engaged on a bronze colossal statue of Dr. 
Chalmers, which will be placed in George Street, 
between North and South Castle Street, which 
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will complete the range of pedestrian statues in 
that street. 

WE record, with much regret, the death of Mr. 
Edwin Field, solicitor, of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Hampstead, well known and much esteemed in 
artistic circles, an excellent water-colour draughts- 
man, who had been for many years closely con- 
nected with the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, and with University College, London. 
Mr. Field acted as Secretary to the Law Courts 
Commission. Although a good swimmer, he was 
drowned last Sunday week, while sailing near Cleve- 
on-the-Thames, where he had a country house. 


WE have received from Mr. W. P. Nimmo, 
Edinburgh, ‘The Centenary Garland; being Picto- 
rial Illustrations of the Novels of Sir W. Scott,’ 
with descriptions of the designs, a memoir, &c. 
The illustrations are those supplied by Mr. G. Cruik- 
shank to a well-known edition of Scott’s works, and 
there are several by Maclise and other designers. 
Those by the first-named artist comprise some of 
his capital works, being an etching to each romance. 
Mr. Cruikshank’s works are always welcome, 
which is more than we should like to say for 
certain inferior productions by other artists, which 
have been unwisely included with those of the 
humourist. Although there is nothing new in this 
book, it will form a very agreeable keepsake for the 
occasion which has led to its publication. The 
descriptions are brightly written; the matter 
throughout has been put together with tact and 
taste. 

In the last number of the Paris paper, L’ Artiste, 
there is a reproduction of Callot’s great work, ‘ Les 
Miséres de la Guerre, from the original plates, 
dated 1633, which were found in the possession 
of Madame de Graffigny, a descendant of the Callot 
family. 








MUSIC 
ates 
HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 
Summary of the Season. 

Drury Lane THEATRE was opened for Italian 
Opera performances on Saturday, the 15th of April, 
under peculiar and difficult circumstances. The 
fusion having ceased to exist, owing to the disso- 
lution of partnership between Mr. Gye and Mr. 
Mapleson, the latter could not obtain the newly- 
erected Opera-house in the Haymarket, as the 
proprietor of it, Lord Dudley, had been compelled 
to file a bill in Chancery against Mr. Gye. Mr. 
Mapleson had no alternative but to take Drury Lane 
from Mr. F. B. Chatterton, with the assent of the 
Committee of Proprietors; and this edifice, however 
well stocked with scenery and properties for the 
dramatic pieces and pantomimes of the regular 
Manager, was not particularly well supplied with 
materials for an Italian Opera mise - en-scéne. 
There were other impediments in the way of the 
Impresario. Mr. Gye retained the band, a portion 
of the chorus, and no small proportion of the 
leading singers. Mr. Mapleson had, therefore, to 
create, so to speak, a new working establishment 
of principals, orchestra, and choralists. His first 
move was the foundation of the marked success 
which has attended the execution of the operas 
this season. He prevailed on Sir Michael Costa, 
who was waiting quietly for the starting of a new 
National Opera-house, combining therewith an 
Italian Opera season, to accept the musical direction, 
and again to take bdton in hand. Now, Mr. 
Mapleson would have been well advised if he 
had contented himself with the bare announcement 
of Sir Michael Costa’s engagement, and had simply 
supplied a list of the artists, new and old, who were 
to be heard, and not imitated the example of his 
former partner, by enumerating a long list of works 
which, under any circumstances, it was impossible 
to bring out within the compass of four months. 
The Impresario specified the production of the 
following operas, which he designated as novelties: 
the ‘Anna Bolena’ of Donizetti; Herr Flotow’s 
‘Ombra’ (new) and ‘Marta’; Cimarosa’s ‘ Matri- 
monio Segreto’; Weber's ‘Oberon’ and ‘Der 


Freischiitz’; Meyerbeer’s ‘ Huguenots,’ ‘ Roberto,’ 
and ‘Dinorah’; M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust’; Donizetti’s 
‘Elisir d’Amore,’ ‘ Favorita,’ ‘Don Pasquale,’ ‘La 
Figlia,’ ‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ ‘Lucia, and ‘Linda’; 
Bellini’s ‘Puritani’ and ‘Norma’; Beethoven’s 
‘ Fidelia’; Cherubini’s ‘Medea’; Mozart’s ‘Don 
Giovanni, ‘Nozze di Figaro” and ‘Il Flauto 
Magico’; Rossini’s ‘Barbiere’ and ‘Semiramide’; 
Verdi's ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘Ii Ballo,” and Wag- 
ner’s ‘Fliegender Hollander.’ There are twenty- 
operas recorded in Mr. Mapleson’s Programme, 
which also gave the names of the artists who 
were to sustain the leading characters. The 
engagements were mentioned in the following 
order :—Mesdames Marie Marimon, Léon-Duval, 
Sinico, Fernandez, Murska, Benza, Trebelli-Bettini, 
Corani, Bauermeister, Tietjens, Nilsson (condition- 
ally); Signori Fancelli, Vizzani, Bentami (Bentham), 
Rinaldini, Sinigaglia, Nicolini, Mendioroz, Mo- 
riami, Sparapani, Borella, Agnesi, Rives, Rocca, 
Antonucci, Foli, Casaboni, Celli, Caravoglia, and 
Bignio. As regards the twenty-nine works, we 
have had the ‘Sonnambula’ and ‘ Norma’ of Bel- 
lini; ‘La Figlia,’ ‘ Linda,’ ‘ Lucia,’ ‘ Lucrezia,’ and 
‘Anna Bolena’ of Donizetti; ‘ Rigoletto’ and the 
‘Trovatore’ of Verdi; ‘Roberto’ and the ‘ Hugue- 
nots’ of Meyerbeer; ‘ Fidelio’ of Beethoven; ‘ Faust’ 
of M. Gounod, and ‘Semiramide’ of Rossini,—only 
fourteen, out of twenty-nine operas. The singers 
who have not appeared are, Mdlle. Nilsson, Malle. 
Ida Benza, Madame Corani, and Signor Antonucci; 
but in their place we have had Mdlle. Canissa, 
Signor Prudenza, M. Capoul, and M. Belval. 
But one great mistake was, that there seemed 
never to be a fixed cast in many of the operas: 
tenors were changed nightly; baritones and 
basses came and disappeared ; and it was particu- 
larly uncertain when the theatre was entered what 
prima donna would be heard. There have been 
two Aminas, two Marias, two Maddalenas, two 
Marguerites, three Fausts, two Gennaros, three 
Elvinos, two Mephistopheles’, two Raouls, two 
Nevers, three Robertos, two Marcels, two Enricos. 
With such constant changes in the casts} it became 
impossible to mount many of the promised novel- 
ties. According to the gossip in the corridors and 
the foyer of the theatre, it was urged, as an excuse 
for the variable policy of the manager, that he was 
experimentalizing as to artists new to this country, 
with the intention of forming, after the impor- 
tation and trial of celebrities, a permanent troupe. 
This may be true to a certain extent; but 
such a course of action is also a realization of 
the adage, that whilst the grass grows the steed 
starves. There was, however, one great con- 
trariety experienced by the Impresario which 
has met with marked sympathy: this was the 
inability of Mdlle. Marimon,— who, in the 
only two characters she played, Amina and Maria, 
took the town by storm,—to fulfil her engagement. 
It must have been a terrible trial to the manager, 
to have to substitute at the eleventh hour singers 
in whom the public took little or no interest. At 
the same time, Mr. Mapleson has encountered a 
misfortune similar to that which befell Mr. Wood, 
at Drury Lane Theatre, last year. Mdlle. Nilsson 
was Mr. Wood’s Scylla, — Mdlle. Marimon was 
Mr. Mapleson’s Charybdis. To rely on the perni- 
cious star-system is ruin for a manager if the 
“star” ceases to appear in the evening. Covent 
Garden Theatre was dependent mainly this season 
on the throat of a Patti, and on the acting solely 
of a Mario. A steady, uniform system of producing 
great works with a complete ensemble is abandoned 
for the glorification of one or two singers, and 
journalism, instead of encouraging art advance- 
ment, and of protecting the paying public in the 
highest priced theatres in the world, too frequently 
adopts a subservient and even cringing tone, as if 
the only persons to be considered, and supported 
or puffed, are the manager and his pet stars for the 
time being. 

Still, if we review the Opera campaign at 
both Opera-houses, the palm of superiority must 
be fairly awarded to Drury Lane. We can 
refer specially to the execution of the ‘ Fidelio,’ 





| to that of the ‘Huguenots,’ and ‘Roberto’; but 





generally there was no lack of care and conscien- 
tiousness in other works. The band proved itself 
to be the finest in the world, although composed of 
mixed materials, hastily got together. The choral- 
ists, at first rather rough and unsteady, became 
well-disciplined and orderly. It isnot necessary to 
repeat here the attributes of the various principals 

but out of the list of names, new to this country, there 
are some we may hope to hear again next season; 
we refer specially to Mdlle. Marimon, Malle. Fer- 
nandez (as a second contralto), M. Capoul, Signor 
Mendioroz, and Signor Agnesi ; the last-mentioned 
artist, as a singer and actor, being an invaluable 

acquisition. There is another artist of the first 
order, who was unfortunately called away by his 
engagement at Naples, just after his début, Signor 
Borella, a buffo worthy to be the successor of La- 
blache and Ronconi. Opera-goers have every reason 
to be pleased that this has been a competing 
season of Italian Opera. Naturally, musicians and 
cultivated connoisseurs were to be found con- 
gregated at Drury Lane, while the balance of mere 
fashion turned towards Covent Garden,—in the 
latter case people went to see and be seen,—in 
the former to listen with earnest attention to fine 
works finely executed. 

Subscribers to the Italian Opera will, however, 
be cautious for the future in placing the smallest 
reliance upon the pledges of a Prospectus as to the 
operas to be produced during a season ; experience 
has proved that such promises are utterly worth- 
less: casts are sometimes supplied with artists 
for certain characters, the music of which is quite 
out of their compass. There is more than reck- 
lessness in such announcements,—they are posi- 
tively dishonest. 








DRAMA 


onnnifieatin 
GAIETY THEATRE, 


Mr. Water Montcomery has commenced at 
the Gaiety Theatre a short intercalary season of 
so-called legitimate drama. ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘The Lady 
of Lyons, ‘Richard the Third,’ ‘ Othello,’ and 
‘Louis the Eleventh’ have in turn been given, 
and other pieces, including ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing, ‘The Honeymoon,’ and ‘A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts,’ are in preparation. Rightly to 
carry out an experiment of this kind requires a com- 
pany such as no theatre in London has possessed 
during the past quarter of a century. Mr. Mont- 
gomery, however, presents himself in the principal 
roles, and assigns the remaining parts to a scratch 
company, including scarcely one actor the public is 
accustomed to see out of realistic drama. Very 
lively interest cannot accordingly attach to proceed- 
ings so constituted. The representation of Hamlet 
given by Mr. Montgomery showed more study and 
more well-directed effort than are exhibited by 
most performances of its class. It was praise- 
worthy, free from ranting in the opening scene, 
and only fell into the traditional defect when the 
actor had warmed to his part. Signs of endeavour 
to modify the general reading were apparent. 
Some of them had a kind of ingenuity, though one 
and all erred by over-realism, exhibiting in full 
blaze of light what should be only indicated. An 
illustration of this fault is found in Hamlet’s delivery 
of the words, “ Where’s your father?” in the scene 
with Ophelia in the third act. Before uttering 
this phrase, Hamlet peeped behind the curtain to 
see if Polonius was listening to his conversation. 
That an idea of being overheard may have pre- 
sented itself to the mind of Hamlet is possible 
enough; but the expenditure of such large means 
to indicate what should be revealed by a glance of 
the eye, or a turn of the head, shows want of sub- 
tlety or want of self-reliance in the actor. The 
other parts in the drama were, as a rule, feebly 
played, the only exception being, perhaps, the 
Gertrude of Miss Fanny Addison, which had force 
and character. This representation is fairly cha- 
racteristic of the general performances at the 
theatre. In most of Mr. Montgomery’s imper- 
sonations proof is afforded of earnest and, to a 
certain extent, intelligent study. In none is there 
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the illuminating and electric power which renders 
a performance in the highest sense an interpreta- 
tion. In the acting in subordinate parts much is 
left to be desired. It is, in fact, difficult, in pre- 
sence of such representations as have yet been 
given, to acquit the management of foolhardiness. 
A burlesque, entitled ‘The Royal Galatea,’ is the 
only novelty yet produced. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Apmirers of the dramas of Sir Charles Young 
will now have an opportunity of seeing these works 
at leisure, instead of catching an unsatisfactory 
glimpse of them during the course of a morning 
performance. Emboldened by the success with 
which his first ventures have hitherto been crowned, 
Mr. Hastings, under whose direction ‘ Shadows and 
Charms’ was first produced, has taken the Charing 
Cross Theatre, which will re-open on Monday next. 
In addition to these works, the revival of which is 
apparently the chief object of the enterprise, other 
dramas unacted as yét are in contemplation. There 
is no reason why these pieces, if well acted, should 
not attract the public. What censure they have 
incurred at our hands has been principally due to 
the want of ingenuousness, which presents them as 
new and original when they are, in fact, adaptations. 


Tue American drama, ‘ Across the Continent,’ 
has been transferred from the Alfred Theatre to the 
East London. At the house first named Mr. Bur- 
nand’s drama of ‘Dead Man’s Point’ has been 
played. 

THe question of subventions to the Parisian 
theatres occupies at the present moment the atten- 
tion of the Ministry of the Interior. The project 
of M. Jules Simon, now before it, includes the 
following alterations: — The Opéra to receive 
500,000 francs, instead of 940.000; the Francais 
240,000, in place of 250,000; and the Odéon 
60,000, in place of 100,000. No change will be 
made by the scheme in the amount, 400,000 francs, 
accorded the Conservatoire, and the subventions to 
the Opéra Comique, the Théatre Lyrique, and the 
Théatre Italien will be discontinued. 


‘Crest LA CLéTuRE,—a new song, which ob- 
tained a striking success at the recent Concert des 
Ambassadeurs, in Paris,—contains the following 
verse :— 

A Vétranger la cais’ de France 
A versé cing milliards comptant ; 
Mais en conservant l’espérance 
De les r'prendre un jour en disant, 
“*C’est la cléture, 
La France le jure. 
Nous reprendons tous nos milliards, 
Nos pendul’s et nos étendards. 
Faut une cléture 
A cette injure.” 

‘ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR’ Will soon be performed 
by the Comédie Frangaise. M. Bressant will play 
Maurice de Saxe; M. Got, Michormet; Malle. 
Favart, Adrienne ; and Madame Arnould- Plessy, 
the Princess de Bouillon. 


M. Raver will shortly return to his former home 
at the Palais Royal. His vival, Arnal, has cancelled 
his engagement at the Vaudeville. 

‘Les Trois CuaPEAvx’ is the title of a comedy 
by M. Paul Hennéquin, which has been received 
at the Vaudeville. 


A THREE-ACT drama, by MM. Gaston Marot 
and Michel Anezo, entitled ‘ Les Chansons Nadaud,’ 
will replace ‘La Voleuse d’Enfants,’ at the Ambigu 
Comique. 

‘Les Lipres PENSEUSES,’ a piece in three acts, 
by MM. Milher and Aubert , 18 in preparation at 

the Folies-Marigny. 


THE company of the Bouffes-Parisiens is being 
reconstituted, under the direction of MM. Offers 
bach and Jules Noriac. 


Tux Vari¢tés will re-open onthe Ist of September, 
with ‘La Peau Rouge de Saint-Quentin,’ in which 
M. Lesueur will appear. 








To a Anusrompunra. —T. P.—J. F. D.—C. 8. V.—C. L. R. 
—. R. B.—C. W. H.—E. M. B.—H. P.—H. R. L.—received. 
J. B.—W e cannot undertake to answer such questions. 





SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S LIST. 
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GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF 
FRANCE.—Subscribers are respectfully informed 
that the publication of Mr. Black’s Translation of 
this Work, which has been unavoidably postp 


Price 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
W ILL THE EARTH BECOME A SUN-SPOT? 
An Inquiry. 
By ROBERT HOLMES. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


A TREATISE on TERRESTRIAL MAGHET- 
=e. Mee py an Outline of the Discoveries and Theo 





since the issue of HALF-Part IV., owing to the 
Siege and Civil War in Paris, the material being 
shut up therein, will be resumed on the FIRST 
of SEPTEMBER, and will be continued uninter- 
ruptedly, in Monthly Parts, until completed. 

Parts I. to IIT. at 2s. and Half-Part IV. at 1s. can 
now be had. 


Handy Volumes for the Seaside. 


Low’s Copyright eee Editions of American 
Authors, 


Comprising Popular Vote reprinted by arrangement with 
heir Authors. 


The New Volume is MY SUM- 
MER in a GARDEN, by Charles Dudley Warner, 
with Introductory Letter by Henry Ward Beecher. 
Fancy boards, 18. 6d.; cloth, 2s. [This day. 

“*Gentle reader, do you love gardening? do you relish humour? If 

80, secure a copy of this little book. Never was horticulture or agri- 

culture discoursed of more deftly or quaintly. Mr. Warner finds tongues 

in trees, and sermons in stones, and wholesome teaching every- 
where ; and his book is just such an out-of- finy Pres 4 intermingling of 
= humour and st range conceit as Charles Lamb might have per- 
ted had he plied spade and hoe in his little patch of garden at 
dmonton, = —_ ances an down for the delight and instruction of his 
and uct thoughts which his pleasant labour 

had At, 4 i -- and Queries. 

The two marcel Volumes are— 


MY STUDY WINDOWS. By James Rose 
PRsngern A.M. Enamelled fancy boards, 1s. 6d.; cloth a 


Atheneum says—“ This is a thoroughly charm arming boo 
should be welcome in every home where culture is valued England.” ; 


OLD TOWN FOLKS. By the Author of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’ New and Cheaper i Double Volume, 
eel flexible boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth limp, 3s. 


“This story must apes te way, as it is easy to predict it will, by 
its intrinsic merits.”—7 


Volumes already Published. 


Each Volume complete in itself, price 1s. 6d.; enamelled flexible 
cover, 23. cloth. 


. Haunted Hearts. | 7. Me, yet and Ghosts. By 
| Miss 


3. The Minister’s Wooin | 8 eo By Ralph 
4. Views Afoot. By Bayard Tay- 
» Higtoed In. By Elizabeth 


lor. 

5. Kathrina. By J. G. Holland. lps. 

6. Hans Brinker. 10. An Set Girl. By 
| Louisa M. Alco’ 


New Books for School Prizes. 
THE “JOHN HALIFAX” SERIES OF GIRLS’ BOOKS. 


Vol. I. LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY: 


a Picture from Life. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 
Small post 8vo. with Tilustrations by Frilich, cloth extra, 4s. 


Vol. II. The COUSIN from INDIA. By 
GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. Illustrated by Frélich. Small post 8vo. 
cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


LITTLE MEN: Life at Plumfield with Jo’s 


Boys. By the Author of ‘Little Women.’ 1 vol. small post 8vo. 
gilt edges, 38. 6d. 


LITTLE WOMEN. By Louisa M. Atcorr. 


Complete in 1 vol. price 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


An OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Lovisa 


M. ALCOTT. Small post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 38. 6d. 


TWO NEW WORKS, 


INVALUABLE TO BREWERS, DISTILLERS, AND MANU- 
FACTURING CHEMISTS. 


A TREATISE on the MANUFACTURE 
and DISTILLATION of ALCOHOLIC piquons. Comprising 
accurate and qs Details in regard to Alcohol from Wine, 
Molasses, Beets, Grain, Rice, Potatoes, Lorghum, Asphodel, Fruits, 
os. » with ~~ Distillation and Kectification of Brandy, Whisky, 
Gin, Swiss Absinthe, &. ; on ty ow of Aromatic 
W raters, Volatile Oils or meng Se — S ps, Aromatic Tinc- 
tures, Liqueurs, Cordial Wines, &e.; t Aging or Brandy and the 
Improvement of Spirits; with copious a 4 — for 
Testing and Reducing Spirituous Liquors, &c. lated and 
Edited from the French of MM. D PLAIS A ‘Ainé ¢ et 7 by 
M. M‘KENNIE, M.D. Illustrated by 14 Folding Plates and several 
Wood Engravings. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 428. 


A GENERAL TREATISE on the MANU- 
FACTURE of VINEGAR, Theoretical and Practical. Comprising 
the Chemical Principles involved in the Preparation of Acetic Acid 
and its Derivatives, and the Practical Details of the various 
meaner of preparing Vi Mahe by the Slow and the Quick Processes, 
beg th Alcohol, Grain, Malt, Cider, Molasses. &c., as well 

the Fabrication of Py roligneous Acid, Wood, Vines: ar, &c., 
tossther with their Applications ; and a Treatise on Acetimetry. 
By H. DUSSAUCE, With Illustrations. 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 21s. 


** The Publishers will be happy to forward either or both of 
the above Works, post free, to any address, on receipt of the pub- 
lished prices. 




















London : Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 


an Inquiry as to whether the Terrestrial §; hese 
has four or aa two Magnetle Poles ; on the Probable Causes of Ter- 
my ees ; on the Irregularities observed in the Secular 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S TOURIST'’S 
TRAVELLING MAPS. 
The Maps are selected from ‘The Royal Atlas,’ strong] mn 
cloth, and inserted in neat cloth Cases, with ye 4 ae a 

SCOTLAND .. 
ENGLAND 
IRELAND .._.. 
SWITZERLAND .._ . 
SWEDEN and NORWAY ° 
NORTH and SOUTH ITALY .. 
BASIN of MEDITERRANEAN .. 
BELGIUM and the NETHERLANDS 
AUSTRIA .. 
GERMAN EM (PIRE, with New w Boundaries 
FRANCE 

SPAIN . 

mo. Blackwood. & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by all Book- 





aaa ®SL ARMS HOD 
LAABIAAIH SACS 





French Studies Condensed, Eighth Edition, 5s. 6d. 
Ow TO SPEAK FRENCH; 


oF, French and France: Facts, Inductions, Practice. Py 
A. ALBITES, LL.B., Paris, late of Edgbaston School. 
“ Excellent.”—V. Hugo. ‘‘ True gem.”—Delille. “ Perfect.”—Era. 
2. INSTANTANEOUS F FRENCH WRITING, 28.—Key, 28. 
3. FRENCH PRONOUNCED: SELF-HELPS, 1s.—* Efficient.” Aria. 
Longmans & Co. 





In Use at Bien. Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
Hospita: Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, 
pa Hospital’ School, Edinburgh Academy, &c. 


DPELILLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 


same, 28. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key tothe same, 3s. 


Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 
Mod?les de Poésie. 63. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, euperseyel Sve. ny oy Lithographic Plates and 
cuts, 218. 
THE FIRST EXCURSION of the ARCHITEC- 


An Account of the Lincolnshire 
Churches visited during = First. Excursion of the Architectural 
Association a August, 1870, under the guidance of EDMUND 
including the “Architectural History of Lincoln 
Cathedral, "and? fhe following Parish Churches :—St. Benedict, St. Mary- 
le-Wigford, and St. Peter Gowts, Lincoln, Caythorpe, Fulbeck, Lead- 
enham, Welbourn, Wellingore, Navenby, Coleby, Harmston, Wad- 
ngton, Canwick, Sleaford, Silk Willoughby, age BL Aswarby, 
Threckingham, Billingborough, Horbling, Osbournby, Swayton, Help- 
ingham, Heckington, Asgarby, Kirb -Laythorpe, 7 sy Gedney, 
Fle: Holbeach, Whaplode, Moulton, eston, and Spal ding. 


London: E. & F. N. Spon, 48, Charing in 





Shortly, in One Volume, 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


HE MUSALMANS of INDIA: are they 
Bound in Conscience to Rebel against the Queen? By W. W. 
HUNTER, LL. D., of Her Moajesty’s India Civil Service, Author of the 
* Annals of Rural Bengal.’ 
on, I. The Standing Rebel Camp on our Frontier. 
II. The Chronic Conspiracy within our Territory. 
pee ’ IIL. The Formal Decisions of the Mabammaden ‘Law Doctors on 


lion. 

» IV. The Wrongs of the Musalmans under British Rule. 

“He has been a religious preacher, spreading under the most 
solemn sanctions the hateful principles of the Crescentade (fanatical 
a — has deluded hundreds and thousands of his country- 

and rebellion. He has the Government of 
British. India | into a Frontier War, which has cost hundreds of lives. 
He aspires to the merit of a ——- reformer, and boldly preaches in 
Briti: oes that it is good for the sou! to wage war against the . ~~ 
Sir Herbert Edwardes’s Judgment in ‘ri 
London: Triibner & Vo. 8 and 60, Selemedepere. 


DUCATIONAL WORKS by Dr. WILLIAM 
, B.A. (Univ. Lond.) 
“ The very nto ‘books ever issued.”— Patriot. 





1. The BOOK of POETRY for SCHOOLS and 
FAMILIES. New Edition. Containing a large number of 
choice Extracts from our Poets from Sbakspeare downwards, 
together with brief Notes of the Life and principal Works of each 
Writer. Feap. 8vo. cloth, ls. 


2. The COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK. New Edition. For Home and School use, 
containivg, in carefully graduated Spelling Lessons, a complete 
view of all the Difficulties and Irregularities of the English Lan- 
Sloth 1s. a. copious Dictation Exercises. Royal 18mo. stroug 
clo 


3. The COMPLETE BOOK of ARITHMETICAL 
EXAMPLES. Royal 18mo. strong cloth, 1s. 4d. KEY, 2s. 

4. The COMPLETE BOOK of ARITHMETICAL 
EXAMPLES, and KEY, bound together, 3s. 


Full Prospectuses of Dr. Davis’s various Works may be had free on 
application to him, Wellington Park, Bristol. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and through all Booksellers in 





Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 


the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
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ONDONandCOUNTY BANKING COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 

Subscribed Capital, £2,500,000, in 50,000 Shares of £50 each. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £500,000. 
DIRECTORS. 

Fotente wey oh ‘aac, William Champion Jones, Esq. 
Thos. Tyringh am Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, 
Philip tton Blyth, B 


Thomas Stock Cowie, Es. James Morley, Esq. 





Frederick Francis, Esq William Nicol, Esq. 
Frederick Harrison, Esa. Frederick Youle, Esa. 
Lord Alfred Hervey. 


General Manager—William M‘Kewan, Esq. 
Chief Inspector—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
Inspectors of Branches—H. J. Lemon, Esq., and OC. Sherring, Esq. 
Chief Accountant—James Gray, Esq. 
Secretary—F. Clappison, Esq. 
HEAD OFFICE—21, LOMBARD-STREET. 
Manager—Whitbread Tomson, Esq. 
Assistant Manager—William Howard, Esq. 


_ At the HALPF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of the Pronetoters, 
held on Thursday, the 3rd August, 1871, at the City Terminus Hotel, 
Cannon-street Station, the following Report, for the half-year ending 
the 30th June, 1871, was read by the Secretary. 

WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Esq., in the Chair. 

The Directors, in presenting to the Proprietors the Balance-sheet of 
the Bank for the half-year ending the 30th of June last, have the 
satisfaction to report that, after paying interest to customers and all 

charges, allowing for rebate, and making provision for bad and 
doubtful debts, the net profits amount to 90,1002. 16s. 8d. This sum, 
added to 4,3491. 08. Sd brought forward from the last account, produces 
a total of 94,4492. 1 

They have Sedinsk ‘he usual Dividend of six per cent., with a Bonus 
of three per cent., for the half-year. free of income-tax, being at the 
rate of 18 per cent. per annum, which will absorb 90. ,0001., and leave 
4.4491. 178. 4d. to be carried forward to profit and loss new account. 

They have to announce the retirement of their esteemed colleague. 
John William Burmester, Esq.. from the direction, on account of 
advanced age, and the election of Frederick Youle, Esq., in his stead. 

The gee and Bonus, together 11. 16s. per share, free of income- 
tax, will be payable at the Head Offices, or at any of the Branches, on . 
or after Monday, the 14th inst. 





Balance-Sheet of the London and County Banking Company 
June 30, 1871. 


Dr. 
70 capital paid up - Soeoguoncdyerctetocriagee «9 GIR 6 © 
eserve Fund.. S000 echoes eeewes 500,000 0 0 
Seamount due by the bank for cus- 
tomers’ balances, &c. £14,505,287 15 2 


To liabilities on acceptances, covered 
ee 





2,640,138 5 9 


17,145,426 0 11 








To profit and loss balance brought 
from last account 4,349 0 8 
To gross profit for the haif- -year, after 
aking provision for bad an: 





doubtful debts, viz.: ..........45 251,931 6 2 
cee ene 256,280 6 10 
£18,901,706 7 9 
Cr. 


By cash on hand at Head Office and 
Bi mnenes, and with the Bank of 





Englar ercce +oo SB,190797 ¢ 8 
By cash pinced. at call and at notice, 
covered by securities ............ 2,131,464 11 0 
—————_ £4, 263,261 15 3 


Investments, viz.: 
By Government and “Guaranteed 
stocks . eosees £1,400,76415 9 
By other stocks and securities ...... 145,102 7 6 
——————-——— 1,545,867 3 3 
By discounted bills and advances 
to Soobpunets in town atoll commery £10,061,582 2 Q 
By liabilities * customers for drafts 
accepted by = —_ oes ie 
Contra) .....06.. 







— 12,701,720 7 11 
By freehold premises in Lombard-street and } ‘ 
lane, freehold and per ere ,broverty 
branches, with fixtures and fitt . iapdeee 245,735 





By interest paid to customers .. ; 
By salaries and all other expenses at Hea i Office and 
Branches, snetacing: income- shoes on profits and 























salaries ..... > $6sGnddesews 107,91 5 3 
£18,901,706 7 9 
Dr PROFIT and LOSS ACCOUNT 
To interest paid to coerce; asabove ....... Pm £38,000 6 3 
To expenses, as abo é 107,901 5 3 
To rebate on bills ao due, carried to new account . 15,708 18 0 
To dividend of 6 per cent. for mene pene Saoes sas 60,000 0 ¢ 
‘fo bonus of 3 per cent. > aie 30,000 0 0 
To balance carried forward .. 4,449 17 4 
£256,280 6 10 
Ca. —_—__—_—_—_ 
ty balance brought forward from last account se £4,349 0 8 
By gross profit for the half-year, seein ing EP rovisic 
for bad and doubtful debts’... ; $51,931 6 2 
£256,280 6 10 
We, the undersigned, have port 1 the foregoing balance-sheet, 
and have found the same to be cor 
(Signed) Wat. JARDINE, 
WILLIAM NORMAN U auditors. 


RICHARD H. SWAINE, S- 
London and County Bank, July 27, 1871. 
The foregoing Report having been read by the Secretary, the follow- 
au Resolutions were proposed and unanimously adopte 
at the Report be received and adopted, and printed for the use 


of the Shareholders 
That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the Board of Direc- 
A. for “the able manner in which they have conducted the affairs of 


the Company. “ — 

(Signed) W. CHAMPION JONES, Chairman. 

The Chairman having quitted the Chair, it was resolved, and carried 

uns enimously— 

That the cordial thanks of this Mec sting be presented to William 

Chanplon Jones, Esq., for his at les and courteous conduct in the chair. 
(Si A 





P. BLYTH, Deputy Chairman. 


a from the Minute 
(Signe F. CL \P PISON, Secretary. 





T - ONDON and COUNTY B: AN KINGC OMPANY. 
_4 —Notice is hereby given, that a DIVIDEND on the Capital of 
the Company, at the rate of 6 per Cent. for the Half- v hed ending 30th 
June, 1871, with a Bonus of 3 per Cent., will be PAID to the Proprie- 
tors, ‘either at the Head Office, 21, Lombard-street, or r any of the 
Comp: any’s Branch Banks, on and after Monday, the 14th instant. 

By order of the Board, W. M‘KEWAN, General Manager. 

21, Lombard-street, 4th August, 1:7 





SCOTT CENTENARY CELEBRATION.—IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
“SCOTT AND ABBOTSFORD, 1771—1871.” 


One Volume, crown 8vo. uniform with the Centenary Edition of the Waverley Novels, illustrated with 15 Plates, price 7s, 6d. 


THE CENTENARY MEMORIAL 


OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


By C. 8. M. LOCKHART. 
London: Virtur & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


THE SCOTT CENTENARY. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 
CHANDOS POETS EDITION. With numerous Notes, Original Illustrations, 


and Steel Portrait. Large crown 8vo. gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; or best morocco, gilt edges, 15s. 


WARNES POPULAR POETS EDITION. With Portrait and Page Illustra- 


tions. Small crown 8vo. gilt and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
DITTO, DITTO, morocco antique, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


CHANDOS CLASSICS EDITION. Crown 8vo. cut edges, stiff wrapper, 1s.; 


cloth gilt, 1s. 6d ; gilt edges, 2s.; postage, 3d. 
FREDERICK WaRrNE & Co. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 
Now Ready, Vol. XIII. Svo. 20s. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES, 
CORRESPONDENCE, AND MEMORANDA OF 


F. M. ARTHUR DUKE of WELLINGTON, K.G. 


1794 to 1811. 
EDITED by HIS SON. 
CONTENTS. 

Instructions issued by the Duke in India, and during the Peninsular War, through the Adjutant-General, respecting the 
Organization and Discipline, and, through the Quartermaster-General, upon the Movements and Orders of Battle, of 
the Army. 

Intercepted Letters and Reports from the French Commanders and Napoleon's Instructions, communicated through the Prince 
de Wagram (Berthier) to his Marshals in Spain. 

Also, many Memoranda and Letters from the Duke upon Military and other Subjects. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle- street. 


SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE MILITARY AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 


“ORDRES DE BATAILLE.” 


By Colonel A. BORBSTAEDT and Major F. DWYER. 
ILLUSTRATED BY PLANS AND MAPS. 

















CONTAINING 
The CHAIN of POLITICAL EVENTS that LED up to the DECLARATION of WAR. 
The MILITARY STATISTICS bearing on the ORGANIZATION and STRENGTH of the HOSTILE 
ARMIES. 
A GENERAL STRATEGICAL VIEW of the THEATRE of WAR, and DETAILED ACCOUNTS 
of all the principal OPERATIONS and ACTIONS. 


Colonel von Borbstaedt, the Editor of the Militair Wochenblatt, a periodical belonging to the Prussian General Staff, and 
published by authority, has had access to the most valuable Official Documents. His Work on the Campaign of 1866 procured 
for him a reputation as a military author; the public may therefore rely on having a clear and correct History of the War. 
Major Dwyer, favourably known as a military author in Germany and England, has undertaken the task of rendering the Work 
into English, with special reference to the Military Questions in this country. 


London: AsHER & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10, FLEET-STREET, TEMPLE BAR, (Founded 1836). 


The Parliamentary Accounts required by the “Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” may be obtained on application. 


This Society has taken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from all needless restrictions. 
The ‘ Proposal Form” is most simple in its terms. 
The Policies are “‘ Indisputable,” that is, free from future challenge. 
The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 
The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (160,000/. paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 Members of the Legal Profession. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. ‘ 
Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children are granted in terms of the ‘‘ Married Women’s Property Act, 1870.” 
. A, NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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LLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bar- 
tholomew-lane, London.—Established 1824. Capital, 5, 500, 0002. 
Life and Fire Assurances granted on favourable terms.— Prospectuses, 
Statement of Accounts, and Forms may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LoMBARD-STREET 
Fr and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


yas LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 





INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cornhill, and Charing Cross, London ; 1, Dale- street, Liverpool. 

Fire Insurances at current rates. Annuities on favourable terms. 
Life Assurances on liberal conditions. To the Assured who pay a 
Bonus Premium, the 

BONUSES ARE GUARANTEED, 
and set forth on the Policy as part of the contract. 

The Directors are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
AGENCIES in the London and County Districts where the Company 
is not fully represented. 

AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Actuary and Res. Sec. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cuuzr Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of sums Assured and Bonuses, 2,766,0000. ; 
and in respect of Annuities, 1,6267, per annum. 
The  waaoees actually Iny ested in First-class Securities amount to 
987 9897. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of 750,0002., only 75,0007. is paid up. : 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal 
conditions. 
The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, returned to the 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
e the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, and 


Civil Outfitter. 
a Feige 118, 120, Regent-street, W. 
LONDON .. ° and 45, Warwick-street, W. 
22 Cornhi ll, E.C. 
10, Mosley- street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES .. .. 250, Bold-street, Liverpool. 
39, New-street, Birmingham. 


R GENTLEMEN. —H. J. NICOLL’S Tourists’ 


Suits, 428. to 63s. 638. 5 ditto Trousers, pee a 2is.; H. J. Nicoll’s 
sy Overcome, 20s. ; if with silk lapels, § 
For gust and September shooting, a ‘Nicoll’s Cheviot Wool 


4 a4, Gackets, with cartridge and 9, pockets, cool and strong as 
apn, pectating the thorn and damp, and well adapted to this variable 
climate. 


OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H.J. NICOLL’S 
Suits for the Sea-side (Morning or Evening Dress) ready for 
immediate use, or made to order in a few hours. Knickerbocker Suits, 
from 218. ;Sailor’s Costume, from 21s. ; Jacket, Vest, and Trousers, Suits 
from _35s.; Highland Dresses, from Sis. 6d. ; also the New red 
Belt Dress, for Boys, first suit, 2)s. Hats, Caps, Hosiery, Shirts, &c., 
for every description of dress. 


R LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S RIDING 

HABITS, from 31. 3s. to 82. 88.; Pantaloons, 31s. 6d.; Hats, with 
lace falls, 21s.; the * Incomparable” W aterproof Gostume, made of the 
Nicolian wool cloth, from 14 guinea. No lady who is about to travel 
or to visit the sea-side should be without it. 


L J. NICOLL’S WATERPROOF TRAVEL- 
e LING CIRCULAR CLOAKS, from 21s. ; ditto, Marine, from 
358. 6d.; ditto, Killarney and l’Utile, from 45s. 


YHE AUTUMN.—LADIES’ BOOTS for 
COUNTRY WEAR —Kid Double-soles Elastic or Button, 16s. 6d.; 
a Morocco, Cork Soles, to resist damp, 21s. ; 1ouse- - Boots, 
5s. 6d. Illustrated Catalogues, post free, with notice of 





USE ONLY THE 
G JR SL FF OR GF UD 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


(SLEes OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
BLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM- Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 


HE PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED against 

IMITATIONS of the NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE 

OTE. This Pa tow been manufactured to meet the universally 

wapt-t.¢. yes ee — in itself combine a per- 

from the best linen - preas tes it ai ~ viii. 

a gree enacity and durability, 

ually a for quill or steel pen. Sample packyé 

or fifteen stamps. 
(Signed) PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Sole Manufacturers 

d Vendors, 192, Fleet-street, E.C. 

“Their new Paper is beautifully white, its ae} is as smooth as 

Bhat the ivory, an Ss substance nearly resembles that of vellum, so 
ext y 








hat the wri! 








AUCE—L EA & PERRINS.— 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


P; d_ by HE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
A a... the Ps and aids digestion. 


UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 


Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
See the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











Board of Trade in compliance with ** The Life Assurance 
Act, 1870,” together with Prospectuses, may be had on application. 
ANDREW B. ADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE; 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME; 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY. 
Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
BY INSURING WITH THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Onn out A every 12 Annual Policy-holders becoming a Claimant 
EAC 
64, CORN HILL and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 











ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHURCH-STREET, 
London, E.C. 





By Special Appoint ment to His wat dae the King of Italy. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- -plated 

with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, ‘and fire. ts of 
Prices, with 130 ey coer of all sizes and cualitis,, of Chubb’s 
Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRE for 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 














FLOORING, 


No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W., and 
CLEVELAND WORKS. 


MELBOURNE 
M EAT PRESERVING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
COOKED BEEF and MUTTON IN TINS, 
With full Instructions for Use. 
PRIME QUALITIES AND FREE FROM BONE. 


Sold Retail by Grocers and Provision Dealers throughout the 
Kingdom. 
Wholesale by 
JOHN MeCALL & CO. 137, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON. 


W HITEHEAD’S SOLIDIFIED SOUP 
SQUARES. 








Ready for immediate use, and most nutritious. 
Sold by Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9, Lime-street-square, E.C. 


HtALTAY DIGESTION. 
—Nothing is so important to the human frame as healthy diges- 
tive organs, and when they are ok the popular and professional 


MORSON’S PEPSINE 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s. 6d., by all Chemists and the 
anuf: acturers, 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
124, Southampton-row, W.C., London. 
See Name on Label. 


[HE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for 

é holding a book, newspaper, writing-desk, lamp, meals, umbrella, 

C., at age nett t or — over an a chair, bed, sofa, ship’s berth, 

: carriage, garden as used A neess Louise. Invaluable 

dt Tovalids ind Students. ® = y — for India. A most 
— Prices, » 508., and upward: 

free.—J. Carrer, 55, Mortimer-street, ‘London, W. . - 








arrang' its for country residents. 
___ THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, We 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 1 SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty 
M BURTON, when PLATED by 


Tocess 0! 88 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either ——— or 
+ —"Sgpaamaede as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real 
ilver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and dura- 
bility, as follows:— 





































| wp; 

Fiddle 

| Sa jocataisensey see 

| 0 ‘attern Pattern) 

| Silver Shell 

Per dozen 

| £. 8. d./£. 8. d.|£. 8. d.|£. 8. d. 
12 Table Forks..........s000+ esse /110 o}2 1 O22 ea 5 0 
12 Table Spoons . -|110 0)/2 1 0/2 2 0}3 56 O 
12 Dessert Forks. -/1 2 0/1 7 0}1120 O}1n O 
12 ~~ pee . + |1 2 0/1 7 0/126 O}/ 111 0 
12 Tea Spvo a 14 0 19 0}1 1 060;1 20 
6 Egg ene ait ‘bowls - 9 0 12 0 2 0 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladle eo | 6 0 8 0 8 0 8 0 
1 Gravy Spoon ....... «| 6 0 8 6 9 0 9 6 
2 Salt eouea. gilt bowls . we ae 40 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl. + | 16 20 20 33 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs.. eo 26 3 6 36 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers | 19 6]1 38 0/1 3 O]1 3 0 
1 Butter Knife ..... | 30 40 40 43 
1 Soup i lo 0} 20) 46) We 
1 Sugar Sifter . 30 40 40 46 

Total.. -|9 1 6/1116 O12 8 6)13 2 6 





Any Article to wad had singly at the same xen. An a | Chast, to 
contain the above, and a relative number of Knives, &. 2. 
A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 
Table Spoons and Forks - &s . per dozen. 
Dessert Spoons, lés.; Tea ‘Spoons.. 010 o 


‘ea and Coffee Sets, Electro Silver, in ar na toh from 31. 158. to 
211. 16s. Dish Covers, Electro Silver, from 9l. the set of four, to 261. 
Corner Dishes, Electro i? from 7l. 108. to 181. 188. the set of four. 
Warmers, 71. 28. 6d. to 151.1 Biscuit Boxes, 128. to -. beng Cruet and 
Liquor Frames, Electro liver, &c. at proportionate + 

the largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, 
Fish-eating Knives, Forks, and Carvers. 

All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON, Furnishing I ‘int t. 
to H.R.H. the Prince of W ales, sends a Catalogue, containing upwards 
of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and 
Plans of the 20 large Show Rooms, post free. —39, Oxford-atreet W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; 1, New- 
man-yard, London. The cost of delivering "Goods to the oe distant 
pre of the United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. 

URTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 








DELIGHTFULand LASTING FRAGRANCE, 
with a Delicate and Clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 
a SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 
6d. each. Manufactured by 
I.C& om FIELD. UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


H°* EYCOMB SPONGES.— These Sponges are 
well ameates t for the Bath, and are preferred by many to the 
finer kind; they are very much lower in price than the fine Smyrna 
ones. —METCALFE, BINGLEY & CU., 1318, Oxford-street, W. 

Toilet Brushmakers (by appointment) to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’ 


QCIEN TIFIC EXPEDITIONS should not leave 
England without visiting 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, Duke-street, London Bridge, 
Tent and Rick Cloth Maker to Her Majesty and to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, 
and inspecting 
THE NEW, STRONG, AND LIGHT TENT, 
which affords all the comfort ong pootection so needed in hot and cold 
climates. 








Particulars sent by post if desired. 


ALLENS PATENT LEATHER 
SEAMLESS PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 
Travelling, post free. 








37, West Strand, London. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
le and CONDIMENT 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors ofthecelebrated Root ts gaa 
planatestasess of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and COND EATS 
ant and f y their name, are a~- 
CAUTION the ‘public against the inferior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation cs their goods, with a view to 
mislead the public.—92, WIGMOR REET, Cavendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman- square); a 18, Trinity-street, London, 








HARVEY’ 8 SAUCE. —CAUTION. —The 

of this Sapee are Tptteclerty 
to observe that each Bote, prepared by E. L. oo ot & 80 
the label used so many years, signed “* Elieabeth Lazenb; 


HERRIES.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—BRANDIES. 

90, 92, WIG MORE-STREET, London, W. 

No. 1. Family Sherry ........ 248. | No. 1. Young yn ei 
No. 3. Dinner Sherry . 368. | No. 2. Old Joga 

No. 5. Dessert Sherry ........ 488. | No. i Liqueur Comnae.. 


Az! E OLD WINES, for Connoisseurs.— 

rs. HEDGES & BUTLER invite attention to their extensive 
rock of CHOICE OLD PORT, selected and bottled with the utmost 
care, and now, in the highest state of perfection, embracing all the 

famed Vintages, at moderate prices. 
Wines for Ordinary Use :— 
* 14s. 188. 208. 248. 308. 368. per dozen. 
248. 308, 368, 428. per dozen. 
24s. 303. 368. 428. per dozen. 
36s. 428. 488. 60s. per dozen. 
248. 308. 48s. per dozen. 
po old Pale Brandy. 48s. 60s. 748. 8is. per dozen, 
EDGES & BUTLER, 155, 1 BGENT STREET, LONDON; anc 

30, BEINGS ROAD. BRIGHTO 
Originally cotabtiched A.D. 1667. 


M. YOUNGER & 

INDIA PALE and EDINBURGH ALES, 
of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection may be 
obtained in cask and bottle from Bottlers and the principal Retailers 
in the Kingdom. Observe Signature and Trade- 
as other Brands are frequently substituted. 

Breweries—Edinburgh. (Established pre.) 

London Offices— Belvedere-road, 8. 
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Mark on each label, 





URE AERATED WATERS. — ELLIS’S 


RUTHIN WATERS, 
SODA, POTASS, SELTZER, LEMCRABS, LITHIA, and for 
GOUT, Lithia and Potass 
CORKS seanpan ” a ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, ” and every 
label bears t Trade-mark. Sold Everywhere, and Wholesale of 
R. ELLIS ey SON, Ruthin, *North Wales. London Agents: W. Brest & 
Sons, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


COockELE’ 8 ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
In Boxes, at 18. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s, 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last 70 years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., 49. 6d. and 118. 











OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last 70 years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS, 
In Boxes, at 1s. lid., 28. 9d., 42. 6d. and lis. 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last 70 years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 1)d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


CGockELE’s ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


THE 
SAFEST FAMILY APERIENT. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s, 


INNEFORD’ hy FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
Mg Bn gcrprey of the STOMACH, 
URN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and thebest mild 

aera for Delicate ‘Constitutions, especially adapted for LADIES, 

EN, and INFANTS. 

















DINNEFORD & CO. 172, New Bond-street, London ; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S SCHOOL LIST. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors edited by Eminent Scholars, 
with English Notes ; adapted for Lower Forms in Public Schools. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 


CZSAR: DE BELLO GALLICO. Edited by 


GEORGE LONG, M.A. New Edition. Price 5e. 6d. 


CZISAR: DE BELLO GALLICO. Books I— 


III. With Notes for Junior Classes. By GEORGE LONG. New 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPER- 
TIUS. Select Poems. Edited hy the Rey. ‘ H. WRATISLAW, 
of Bury St. Edmund’s School, F. UTTON, B.A. With 
Short Biographical Notices of the E Poets. Wy 6d. 


CICERO: DE SENECTUTE, de AMICITIA, 


and SELECT EPISTLES. Edited by GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
Price 43. 6d. 


HOMER: The ILIAD. Books I.—XII. Edited 


by F. A. PALEY, M.A. Price 68. 6d. 


HORACE. Edited by A. J. Mactzanez, late Head 
Master of King Edward’s School, Bath. 68. 6d. 


JUVENAL: SIXTEEN SATIRES, expur- 
gated. By HERMANN PRIOR, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 


MARTIAL: SELECT EPIGRAMS. Edited 


by F. A. PALEY, and the late W. H. STONE, 3.A., 
Browne Scholar; Nias a ‘tite of the Poet. 6s. 6d. 


OVID: The SIX BOOKS of the FASTI. 


Edited by F. A. PALEY, M.A. 5s. 


SALLUST: CATILINA and JUGURTHA. 


With a Life. Edited by G. LONG, M.A. 5s. 


TACITUS: GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. 


Edited by the Rev. P. FROST, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 38. 6d. 


VIRGIL: BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and 


EENEID. (Book I. to IV.) Abridged from Prof. CONINGTON’S 
Large Edition. By the late Rev. Dr. SHEPPARD, Grammar 
School, Kidderminster. 5s. 6d. 


XENOPHON : The ANABASIS. With Life, 


Introduction, and Maps. By MACMICHAEL, B.A., Gram- 
mar School, Ripon. 5% New ‘phitlon enlarged. 58. 


XENOPHON: The CYROPADIA. By G. M. 


GORHAM, M.A., 
New Edition. Price 6s. 


XENOPHON: The MEMORABILIA. By the 


Rev. P. FROST, M.A. Price 4s. 6d. 





Uniform with the above Series, 
The 1 NEW TESTAMENT in Greek. With 


@ Preface, and Chronological Tables. By J. F. MAC- 
MICHAEL, B.A. 730 pp. 78. 6d. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL: ATLAS. By Groncr 


LONG. Ten Maps, selected from *The Classical Atlas.’ Second 
Edition. 5s. 





London: WaiTTakER & Co. Ave Maria-lane; and 
GrorGE Bett, York-street, Covent- garden. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS, 


With English Notes for Classical Schools, uniform with the 
Grammar School Classics. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 


GERMAN BALLADS from Uhland, Goethe, 
and SCHILLER. ie Introduction to each Poem, and copious 
English Notes, by C. L. BIELEFIELD. 33. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Complete, 
with — Notes, by Dr. A. BUCHHEIM, Professor of German 
in King’s College. 6s. 6d. 

PICCIOLA. By X. B. Samntine. With Notes by 
Dr. DUBUC. Revised. 32. 6d. 

ing story has been selected with the inggetien of pro- 


‘his in 
viding for Schools a good of y French Litera- 
ture, from the eclcoms ‘met with in writers of a past age. 


*SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. With 


Notes by F. GASO, M.A. 22. 


HISTOIRE de CHARLES XII. By Vorraine. 


Notes by L. DIREY. 332. 6d. 








nm 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
CLASSICAL. 


—+>-——_- 


By the Rev. Fancival FROST, M.A., sate Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambri idge. 


ECLOGH LATINA. A New Elementary 


joSaDntins ook a Netume has a Lezioos. on the end, and 
is graduated, so that the r passing through it, ma; e 
up Ovid or Cesar. New Edition, 2s. 6d. Pare 


MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE COM- 


POSITION. Fosmnges s from English Writers graduated in difficult; 
with Notes. N dition, 12mo. 28. 6d.— KEY. 4s. 4 





LATIN VERSE BOOK: 


on Hexameters and Pentameters. 


an Elementary Work 
New Edition, feap. 8vo. 38.— 


“This a a a to the composition otolenions is the best we have 
ever met with. We cordially recommend the work, and think it will 
enhance the high So which the author by his previous labours 
has achieved.”—John Bul 


ANALECTA GRACA MINORA. With 


Introductory Soaveneen, English Notes, and a Dictionary. New 
Edition, feap. 8vo. 33. 6d. 


MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE COM- 


POSITION. New Edition, feap. 8vo, 38. 6d.—K EY, 5e. 


Feap. 8vo. 23. 6d. 


SCALA GRAICA: a Series of Elementary Greek 


Exercises. By the Rey. J. W. DAVIS, M.A., Head Master of Tam- 
worth Grammar School, and R. W. BADDELEY, High Master’s 
Assistant, Grammar School, Manchester. 

This Exercise-Book aims at providing dupils with a igs 
copious vocabulary before attempting Gre composition. By t 
method adopted, the words are kept constantly before the m1 
eyes, and are ? thus learnt almost involuntarily. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Hewirr Key, 


M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Comparative : ened in University 
College, London. Third Edition, post 8vo. 8s. 


A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR for 


SCHOOLS. By Professor KEY. Seventh Edition, post 8vo. 38. 6d. 


| LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By the Rev. A. 


late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. | 








AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE. By Fénr- | 


LON. With Notes by C. J. DELILLE. 4s. 6d. 
* Appointed for the next Cambridge Middle-Class Examination. 


London: Wuitraker & Co. Ave Maria-lane ; and 
Brut & Datpy, York-street, Covent-garden. 


CHURCH, M.A., late Assistant Master in the Merchant Taylors’ 
School. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d 


TITII LIVII HISTORIZ. 


Books, with English Notes. + ae PRENDEVILLE. 
Books I.—III. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; IV. and V. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The First Five 
12mo. 58. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. 


Edited by WALKER. 1 vol. 188. the 

Works of Catullus, Lucretius, Virgil. iribuline. Propertius, Ovid. 
Horace, Pheedrus, Lucan Persius, Juvenal, Martial, Sulpicia, 
Statius, Silius Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, Calpurnius Siculus, &c. 


The CHOEPHORA of ASCHYLUS and 
soneee> Revised and Interpreted by J. F. DAVIES, B.A. 


NOTABILIA QUZDAM; or, the Principal 


Tenses of such Irregular Greek Verbs and such Elementary Greek, 
Latin, and French Constructions as are of constant occurrence, 
New Edition, 1s. ed. 


The ODES and CARMEN SACULARE of 


HORACE. Translated into English Verse. By the late JOHN 
CONINGTON, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the Universit; 
of Oxford. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. Roxburghe binding, 5s. 


The SATIRES, EPISTLES, and ART of 
POETRY of HORACE. Translated inte | Sage Verse. By 
Prof. CONINGTON, Second Edition, 6s. 


QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS. _§Iilus- 


trated with 50 Engravings from the Antique. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 108. 6d. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. Edidit Franciscus 
+g JOHN ane EB AT, A.M. Editio Altera. Feap. 8vo. 

A Selection from the Works of the Latin Poets, from 

Nevius to Boéthius ; with an Appendix of Illustrative and Critical 





ANTHOLOGIA GRACA. From the Greek 
Foote Sehogted pad . by the Rev. F. 8T. JOHN THACK- 
ca 


These Volumes are beautifully printed by Whittingham, on toned 


| paper, and are equally suftable for Class-Books, Presents, and Prizes. 





MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOL BOOKS. 


—_>~——_ 
TWENTY LESSONS in FRENCH. By 


W. BREBNER. With a Double Vocabul ving - 
ciation ; Notes and Appendices. Post yo. 48 ‘7 in ° “pe 


A PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL 


ANALYSIS of MODERN FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. Prin- 
uy intended for the Use of Public Schools. 

i RON-WALL, ' of Brighton College. Foap. 1s. ta sh aoamael 

Le NOUVEAU TRESOR; or, French Student's 


lation of English into 





Companion. Des esigned to ed to the 
eke at Bight, fateenth Batten 38. a 


The FRENCH DRAMA;; being a Selection of 
the best Tragedies and Comedies of ‘Moliare, Racine, P. Corneille 
| ah pm = — a bg © 5. - English at the 
ne, an ) an Xplanato’ B 
GOMBERT. Sold separately at le. each ; half bound, 1s. 6d. 3 


FRENCH GRAMMAR for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By the Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Bachelier-és- Lettres of the tas of ey 
Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d, 

Also published in Two Parts, sold separately :— 

Part I., containing Accidence (followed by the few Leading Rules of 
Syntax), Elementary Exercises, y French Sentences for Reading 
and Translation, Exercises for Translation into French, we? ally 
arranged to : “end a thorough knowledge of the Verbs, and a Voca- 
bulary, price 2¢. 

Part II. contains Syntax and Miscellaneous Exercises, price 1s. 6d. 


A GERMAN GRAMMAR for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. _ By the Rev. CLAPIN, M.A. and F. HOLL- 
MULLER, Phil. Doc., Kats stant Muster at the Bruton Grammar 
School. Feap. price 2s. ‘6d. 

Contents : Ca with Exercises; Syntax, with Exercises; 

Reader and Vocabul 


BUCHHEIM’S MATERIALS for GERMAN 
PROSE COMPOSITION ; consisting of Selections from Modern 
English Writers, with Grammatical 1 Notes, {siemetio Renderings, 
and a General Introduction. By D HHEIM, Professor of 
German Language and Literature s ‘Kiuge College, ‘London, and 
Examiner in German to the London University. F cap. 4s. 


GERMAN PLAY, for School Reading: Derr 
GEFANGENE, by KOTZEBUE. Petes, with English Notes, by 
Dr. STROMBERG, Bonn. Sewed, 1 


An ARITHMETIC for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By the Rev. C. ELSEE, M.A., Assistant -Master in Rugby School. 
New and enlarged Edition. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


A GRADUATED SERIES of EXERCISES 


in ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Designed for the Use of Schools. 
yy the Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., late Mathematical Master at 
ellington College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The MECHANICS of feet ant 
including Len Thectien of the Strength of Materials, R oot, Arai, 
and § erenein Bridges. With numerous rene Examples, By STEPHEN 
} ag WICK, F.B.A.5., of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
8y0. 


A COMPENDIUM of FACTS and FOR- 
MUL in rune Me STRRE Ss and NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. By G. R. R.A.S., of _ John’s College, 
Cambridge, coed n i ea? in King’s College, 
London, late — Mathemat Master in King’s College School. 
Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6 


OUTLINES of INDIAN HISTORY: com- 
rising the Binta. Mahomedan, and Christian Periods (down to 
the Resigna tion of Sir J. Lawrence). With Maps, Statistical 
dices, and numerous ExaminaSee Questions, Adapted 
erially for Schools and Students. By A GHES, bom. 

neoy. Civil Service, and Gray’s Inn. Smail AF 8vo0. 38. 6d. 
“To the increasing number of students of Indian History this 
manual will prove ee om so clear and methodical is its arrange- 

ment.”—Educational 


LESSONS on CONFIRMATION; i. Heads of 


Instruction to Candidates for Confirmation. B PETER 
YOUNG, Author of * Daily Readings fora Year.’ C oth tongs 2s. 6d 


NOTES on the CATECHISM, for the Use of 


Confirmation Classes in Schools. By the Rev. A. BARRY, D.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London. Feap. Second Edition, 2 28. 


CATECHETICAL. HINTS and HELPS: 


a Manual for Parents and Teachers on giving Instruction to 
Yo Children in the Catechism of the Church of England. By the 
Rev. E. J. BOYCE, Rector of Houghton, Hants. Second Edition, 
pot 8yo. cloth, price 28. 


The ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH LAN- 

AGE. ERNEST ADAMS, Ph.D, This work is special SD 
Creer By wants of Can for triculation in the 

London Vateesty. and for the Civil Service. Eighth Edition, 


feap. 8vo. 48. 


The RUDIMENTS of ENGLISHGRAMMARB 


d AN! Alsais. By ERNEST ADAMS, Author of ‘ The Elemssts 
of the © ish Ladpnage,” to which it is an Introduction. Second 
Editic ap. Svo. 2s, 








London: BELL & DALDY, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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